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@ The good, sound, old profession of Farming is looking 
up again and there’s new zest and anticipation on every 
farm. With new crops in the offing, everybody is planning 
for improvement in method, yield, and profit. On thousands 
of farms old tractors will be replaced by new, and on other 
thousands there’ll be tractor power for the first time. It 
can’t be put off any longer. 

The Farmall System of Tractor Farming opens up all kinds of 
exciting possibilities. Farmall tractors sold by the McCormick- 
Deering dealers have these great advantages: (1) They are the 
true original general-purpose tractors, which means they handle 
all row-crop work, planting and cultivating, as well as all other 
drawbar, belt, and power take-off operations. (2) There is a variety 
of equipment made for each Farmall size that greatly increases its 
— utility. The smallest Farmall, the “F-12,” has a complete ae 
ine of quick-detachable machines, each of which takes only 2 to 8 Above: The Fess 9 eulltng o Semnew 
minutes to put on or take off. (3) There are THREE Farmall sizes. Little Genius Plow. 

One of them meets your needs exactly. 


Make your discussion of the year’s work practical and profit- 
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“Drop usa postal now for the 


able by getting acquainted with the Farmall idea now. There is complete McCormick-Deering tractor 
nothing to match this power. International Harvester originated catalog. It covers the Farmall 12; the 
the row-crop tractor and has perfected the Farmalls for your suc- ; lls: ee 
cess and profit. Look them over at the McCormick - Deering two bigger Bi ans Pe 
dedles’s ence. and 3-plow McCormick - Deerings; 
orchard tractors; the TracTracTors 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY [crawlers]; and power units. 
606 Se. Michigan Ave, O*OU™! Chicago, Illinois 
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A National Magazine for Farm and Home 


The circulation of this issue exceeds 1,200,000 copies 


HiE. news this month again centers on 

Washington, where all available brains 
are trying to work out some sort of agrarian 
law which will answer for a couple of years, 
meanwhile keeping one anxious eye on the 
Supreme Court and the other on the politi- 
cal conventions in June. 

That is a job for any contortionist. But 
it seems to be necessary; and the scheming 
and conferring, whispering and orating, 
nodding of heads and shaking of heads, are 
sketched in some detail in our “Goings-On 
in Washington” columns on page 14. 

That there is going to be a successor to 


the Agricultural Adjustment Act remains 
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practically certain, and whatever its form, it 
ill continue to pay to co-operating farmers 
he amounts due under all old AAA con- 
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OME who look at and admire the lovely 
S sunrise landscape of Carl Lawless on 
the cover, may wonder why we called it, 
last month, a “‘small-boy” cover. We won- 
der ourselves. It was a plain slip of the pen. 
The small-boy painting we had in mind, 
coming next month, is by J. Olaf Olson. 

We got permission to reproduce this 
month’s picture in brief intervals between 
exhibitions in New York art galleries. Carl 
Lawless is just about the top in his particu- 
lar field. Another of his lovely winter land- 
scapes is used on one of the many calendars 
the International Harvester people get out. 


HE article “Kill the Umpire” on page 7 
deals with the reason why we have 
Federal Courts, and why they act as they 


do. It is by Archibald T. Johnson, philoso- 
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pher and Philadelphia lawyer, and if you 
take an interest in the Constitution and the 
courts, you will find it as lively and inter- 
esting as that somewhat dry subject can be. 

What Mr. Johnson says is that the makers 
of the Constitution were smart men; they 
were young men; they were liberals; they 
distrusted all politicians; they knew indi- 
vidual citizens would often have to have 
protection from the tyranny of the party in 
power; hence they set up the Judicial Power, 
for the express purpose of keeping the New 
Deal off the necks of private citizens and 
private business. 

That is a pretty free summary of Mr. 
Johnson’s article. If you want a better one, 
read the article yourself. 


AROLD TITUS’ story of Anna May, 

the girl who was learning the hotel 
business, of Lady-Bug Larry and Horace the 
club care-taker, was just too long to put in 
one installment. Hence we had to cut it in 
half, and the second part you can read next 
month. 

Of course you can’t blame Horace, when 
the police radio was telling the whole state 
of Michigan about Anna May’s rose sports 
suit, without explaining that it was bor- 
rowed from Lady-Bug Larry’s girl friend. 
But you'll have to read the story to under- 
stand all the complications. 


PARTICULAR thing which may very 

well develop great value for agricul- 
ture is hinted at in Macdonald Brown's 
article on page 23. We are making no 
promises about this, nor would Mr. Lewis 
H. Brown make any, most likely, but some- 
thing may come of it. 

Here is something you may do if you 
like. Dismiss all prejudice against “Big 
Business,” and write us a 200-word letter, 
telling just what, in your opinion, industry 
could do for agriculture if it saw fit. There 
must be something. 


UANTITIES of other interesting new 

things in this issue, and a big magazine 
to boot, 84 pages, the largest issue in more 
than five years. And are we pleased! 
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4 # We publish the Farm 
Our Editorial Plan ye pupien tne Take 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five million, are all 
those into whose homes the magazine goes—father, 
mother, son, daughter—all the members of the house- 
hold, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, 
and full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever help and 
never harm those who read it; and be a source of infor- 
mation, profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 


_ Price 5 cents a copy in U.S. By subscription, 4 years, 
$1.00, 2 years, 50c. 1 year, 25c in U. S. and possessions; 
Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00, 
1 year for 50c 
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4 We believe that all the advertisements 
Fair Play in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 
not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular 
direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be 
written to, in the spirit of fair play. Always aay “I saw 
your advertisement in The Farm Journal." his will 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 








Famous G-Man | 
Corners Dodge 
Economy 


By MELVIN PURVIS, 
Former Ace of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U.S. Dept. of Justice 











One of the most surprising discoveries 
I’ve made is the way my new 1936 Dodge 
saves money! 





It gives me 19 to 20 miles to the gallon of 
gas consistently in city driving and as high 
as 22 miles out in the country. 





At the same time, this Dodge certainly 
saves on oil. Excepting for regular changes, 


I’ve had to add no oil at all. 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


wr @40 


And under the new Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Pay- 
ment Plan, Dodge is sow so easy to pay for! 


———=990068 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 





and up, 
List Prices 
at Factory, 

Detroit 
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EVERY LOG CHOPS ITS OWN WAY 


OWN in Dallas, Texas, a few weeks ago, I listened to a 
one-hour argument between Peter McLaren, champion 
wood chopper, and a Wise Guy. 

McLaren was offering a cash prize of fifty dollars to any- 
body who could chop a log clean through in half again as 
many minutes as he, the Champ, would chop it. The Wise 
Guy was not a lumber-jack, but he had watched many an axe 
slash into fresh wood; and he was sure that the Champ had a 
secret formula which enabled him to hew through oak or wil- 
low faster than any other woodsman who had ever vied with 
him. 

“Would you mind telling us your formula?” asked Wise 
Guy. ; 

“I have none,” declared the giant Scotchman. “I feel my 
way as I go.” 

“Nonsense!” snorted Wise Guy. “Nobody could chop the 
way you do without a method. Now, for instance, how do 
you hold your axe?” 

“Sometimes this way, and sometimes this, and sometimes 
this,” grinned McLaren, as he shifted his grip. “It all depends 
on the log—” 

“How do you stand, then?” Wise Guy went on relentlessly. 
“To the right or to the left of the log?” 

“Usually on it.” McLaren now knew he was dealing with a 
Wise Guy and not with a lumber-jack. “But it all depends on 
how it lies. I might go left, or I might go right. I feel my way 
as I go, you know—” 

“Excuse me.” Wise Guy grew sarcastic. “A champion like 
you can’t do that. You don’t want to give away your tricks. 
But you’ve got ’em, brother. You can’t fool me. You've 
worked out every darned stunt. You cut just so far in at each 
stroke—” 

“Oh, no, I don’t.” Champ whipped back good-naturedly. 
“Every log chops itself. If there’s a knot here, I swing one 
way. If no knot, I strike another way. Into red oak I swing 
one way, and into white oak another way. If the log’s thick, I 
allow for that, and if it’s thin, I allow for that. I tell you, I 
haven’t any secret-—” 

Wise Guy gleamed. He had a bright idea. He shook his 
finger at Champ and asked: “All right! Then tell me, what 
advice would you give me if you were teaching me to chop 
logs?” 

“Once you’ve started to chop, never stop. And feel your way 
as you go.” McLaren whipped back. “Most people fail either 
because they can’t hold the pace, or else because they don’t 
watch every little thing at each swing.” 
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I WISH every farmer, young and old, would learn this les- 
son from a Champ who has cut through a seventeen-inch 
red oak log in one minute and four seconds. It embodies the 
wisdom of the great artist. It bewilders all Wise Guys. 

Why are there so few truly great artists in painting, in 
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OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


sculpture, in banking, in hog-raising and in general farming? 
Because most of us cannot or will not think our way through 
each least task in the way McLaren’s axe thinks its way 
through a log. We love to loaf. We love to work by simple 
rules. Between these two loves we are doomed to mediocrity. 

A man who makes an art of agriculture or animal husbandry 
never trusts to formulas he reads in books. He never reduces 
his day’s work to a set of pat little instructions. Being an ar- 
tist, he knows that he is creating new things. A thousand and 
one ingredients enter into his task. They will combine in a 
manner never before manifested in Nature. Some tiny dif- 
ference will change the entire result. Something beyond all 


prophecy will bob up to plague or to bless him. 
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| vag him pause even for a minute; let him relax and forget 
a trifle; let him apply a rule instead of his own immedi- 
ate intelligence—and he may fail. The farmer who plants in 
the dark of the moon because his granddaddy did so is not 
much stupider than the farmer who manages his crops strictly 
according to the rules laid down in agricultural college books 
and government bulletins. 

The most ludicrous failure I ever saw on a farm was a man 
who, at the end of his day’s work, copied from books all the 
instructions for his next day. He could find in his books no 
rules for planting radishes, so he called up a seedsman and 
ordered 5,000 radish plants, “all ready for transplanting.” His 
ignorance of radishes merely reflected his profounder ignor- 
ance of the art of agriculture. 

Every log chops its own way. Every farm farms its own 
way. Two genuine artists in agriculture on adjoining farms 
would raise equally fine potatoes in two radically different 
ways. One would feel his way through his soil as he plowed, 
and decide to cross-disk twice, while the other artist might 
not disk at all. One would run the soil through his fingers and 
decide to postpone planting a week beyond the day the other 
artist planted. 

Both artists might start a job one way, then change it sud- 
denly. Dull neighbors might declare that they had failed. But 
the artists would know that the greater law of success is to 
criticize yourself harshly and to scrap every effort that falls 
short of perfection. 

Farming has had scientists aplenty. It is swarming with 
technical experts. When will it have more artists? Speed the 
day! Then we shall see fields as magnificent as cathedrals. 
Then, too, men will look upon the great animal breeders as 
some now regard famous novelists and singers. It will be well 
for the world when this happens. 
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“1000 Texas Miles a Week 
.! hat takes a Great Car" 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH G. H. McDONALD OF ABILENE, TEXAS 














EXAS IS A LARGE STATE...and 

G.H. McDonald coversalot of it. 
“‘T travel all kinds of roads,”’ he says, 
‘in all weather... and I average better 
than 1,000 miles a week. 


“‘This Plymouth engine carries me 
all over Texas...ithaslotsof pep... 
never gives a bit of trouble...and the 
gas and oil economy is remarkable. 

“But the things that count most 
with me are the hydraulic brakes... 
the Safety-Steel body. I always feel 
safe in this great car!” 






MR. McDONALD is manager of Her- 
All over America owners talk like ring-McDonald Cotton Gins Co., with 
thisabout their1936Plymouths.Why 22 cotton gins spread across Texas. 
t ask your Chrysler, Dodge or . - ‘ 


De Soto de iler to let you drive a new : : 
ager (Right) ‘‘On my job I need a car that 


Plymouth... very soon? won't fail me,” says G. H. McDonald, 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLERCORP. ‘‘so I picked this 1936 Plymouth.” 
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Insist on the 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 


of TIME PAYMENT 
+ ¥ 70 PLAN 






Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 
You pay for credit accommodation only 4 of 
1% per month on your original unpaid bal- 
ance. To arrive at your original unpaid bal- 
ance: 1. Add cost of insurance to cost of car.* 
2. Deduct down payment—cash or trade-in. 
Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 
“|e some states 2 small legal documentary fee is required. 


PAY $25 A MONTH—INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


*510 
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TEXAS POLICEMAN approves 100% AVERAGING 1,000 miles a week, Mr. McDonald often AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
hydraulic brakes of Plymouth car. hits bad going where Plymouth comfort really counts. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 





BUILDS 
REAT CARS 


PLYMOUTH . 





















With Firestone Ground Grip Tir 
on your truck you can go through 
‘snow, mud, sand, gravel or over 
unimproved roads. You savé 
the cost and bother of chaj 









On your car, Firestone ts 
Grip Tires will enable you 
to go through — road or no 
road, regardless of weather 
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FarMERS everywhere are enthusiastic in 
their praises of the Firestone Ground Grip Tire— 
they say it’s the greatest traction tire ever built, 
and so economical. How was it possible for 
Firestone to build sucharemarkable tire? Firestone 
patented construction features are the answer. 
Gum-Dipping gives thecord body greaterstrength 
to withstand the stresses and strains of heavy 
pulling at low air pressures. 

The patented feature oftwoextralayersofGum- 
Dipped cords under the tread locks the massive 
super traction tread securely to the body of the 
tire. This patented Ground Grip tread is self- 
cleaning, yet rides smoothly on improved roads. 

Equip your car, truck, tractor and 
farm implements with new Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires and save yourself 
time, money and hard work. See this 
remarkable tire at your nearby 
Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store, at your Tire Dealer, or at 
your Implement Dealer. When 
buying farm equipment specify 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone Monday 
evenings over N. B. C.—WEAF Network 


| Firestor 


















On your tractor, 
Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires willsave 
you time end fuel, 
and give you more 
drawbar pull 















Ground Grip Tires insure seed being planted at 
a uniform depth. On all farm implements, they 
reduce the draft and cushion equipment from 
shocks and vibration, thus saving on repair bills 
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RILL THE UMPIRE™ 


The duty of the umpire is to make the players 
abide by the rules. This article, thethird of a series, 
explains the reasons for the attitude of politicians 
toward the national umpire, the Supreme Court 


‘By 
ARCHIBALD T, JOHNSON 


POOR, JUST exactly what is it that 
% x % happens when the Supreme 
Sooo Court holds the NRA or the 
processing taxes of the AAA “unconsti- 
tutional”? 

Just what is the power that the nine jus- 
tices exercise so spectacularly? Who gave 
them that power? And why is it that, in 
the 147 years the Supreme Court has been 
handing down such decisions, their power 
often has been questioned, but never cur- 
tailed? 

So many ideas are abroad which, to put 
it mildly, do not seem to be in agreement 
with facts, that it may be worth while to 
attempt a simple explanation of the Judi- 
cial Power. If this results in straightening 
out some of the muddled ideas about the 
Supreme Court, so much the better. 

Here let me remark that the phrase 
“judicial power” is used above purposely. 
The Supreme Court is not, after all, 
merely a group of men, sitting at a long 
bench in a marble palace and doing as 
they please. It is the human representa- 


tive of an abstract but absolutely definite 
thing—the “Judicial Power” established 
in the third article of the Constitution. 

Let us go back—few people ever do— 
to the Constitution itself, and see just 
what it said. 

It was the summer of 1787. The Con- 
federation under which the Revolution 
had been fought was a total wreck. It was 
bankrupt. It commanded no respect. Its 
paper money was nearly worthless and its 
authority ignored. A better organization 
was necessary, and so delegates appointed 
by twelve of the thirteen colonies, some- 
times as many as 58, sometimes as few as 
18, assembled in Convention and sat all 
through the hot weather in Philadelphia, 
debating, bringing forward plan after 
plan, proposal after proposal, argument 
aiter argument. 


Young Men and Liberals 


HEY were mostly young men—the 

average age of the signers was just 
under 45—and they came from all walks 
of life. There were a few wealthy men, 
several poor ones, the majority, men in 
comfortable circumstances. They formed 
a body which for sheer brains, ability, 
understanding of political principles and 











FIGURE OF LAW, NEW SUPREME 
COURT BUILDING — Photo by Horydczak 
we 
tt 
of human wisdom and folly, has never 
been matched on this Continent. Com- 
pared with them, any Senate or Cabinet 
of modern times is a joke. 
In passing, let us note that the delegates 
were “liberals,” or at least produced a 
“liberal” Constitution. That is to say, 
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CLEARLY the decision 
which every citizen must make is 
whether the Constitution and the 
Judicial Power are worth preserving 
as part of an American system of 
government. .. . 

They will not, I hope and believe, 
join in the howls of “Kill the Um- 
pire!”, when that official, standing 
“on top of the play,” gives his de- 
cision according to the rules laid 
down for the game, as he was se- 
lected, trained and paid to do. 
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their chief concern was for the freedom, 
dignity, rights and safety of the individ- 
ual man, as against the oppression of his 
government or of temporary majorities of 
his fellow-citizens. 





They were not for property as such. 
But they believed that when a citizen got 
hold of a dollar by any lawful means, that 
dollar belonged to him. They aimed to 
protect him in possession of it against rob- 
bery by his neighbors, and against any 
government that would try to take it 
away from him to hand over to some pau- 
per with a vote. 

The delegates had just finished fight- 
ing for liberty, and naturally they were 
more anxious to preserve this hard-won 
blessing than we who have not yet lost it. 
Their problem was to make out of many 
States, one Federated Republic, which 
would have the advantages of a small 
Democracy. The Convention recognized 
the fact that in a large Republic it would 
be necessary for the people, as a sovereign 
power, to delegate to representatives the 
making and execution of laws. 


Avoiding the Old Danger 


HE Convention was well aware, how- 

ever, that in the past this necessity to 
delegate had invariably led to the usur- 
pation of power by the people’s govern- 
ment. The creation of new instruments 
of power by those entrenched in public 
office, always had encroached more and 
more on the liberties of the people. In 
such cases, the citizens, objecting to being 
demoted to subjects, were often forced to 
take the last line of defense against auto- 
cracy, creating a demand for convenient 
lamp-posts wherefrom to suspend those 
autocrats, who in death as in life, failed 
to keep their feet on the ground. 

The Convention therefore determined 
that they would try to avoid this ultimate 
mess by limiting once and for all, through 
a written Constitution, the powers dele- 
gated to the Executive and Legislative de- 
partments of the new Government. Thus 
the Constitution emerged as a bulwark 
protecting the people in their liberties 
from all varieties of usurpers, who are all 
the more dangerous when protesting that 
their bright ideas are in the public interest 
even when probably unconstitutional. 

The Convention discussed at length the 
question to whom to entrust the duty of 
comparing Executive and Legislative acts 
with the Constitution, in order to decide 
whether such acts were in harmony with 
the people’s will. Their solution of the 
problem, the “priceless ingredient” which 
the Convention placed in the Constitu- 
tion for the preservation of liberty, is in 
the following provisions. 

In Article III they said: “The Judicial 
Power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. . . . The 
Judicial Power shall extend to all cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Constitution.” 

In Article VI they nailed this down by 
adding: “This Constitution, and the 
Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof’—note that 
phrase well—“which shall be made in 
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pursuance thereof . . . shall be the Su- 
preme Law of the Land; and the Judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby.” 


**Power” Means Power 


HOSE individuals, in Congress and 

out of it, who are continually harping 
on the “usurpation” of the Courts in ap- 
proving or rejecting acts of Congress, 
surely cannot have read these short para- 
graphs of the Constitution. More likely, 
they have read them but decided to ignore 
them, because they do not suit their polit- 
ical whims. 

Be that as it may, the Constitution- 
writers plainly, and for good reasons, 
established a Judicial Power, with the 
specific duty of maintaining a check on 
the other two Powers, and seeing that the 
will of the people as laid down in the 
Constitution remains the Supreme Law. 
Is this Judicial Power, then, the real ruler 
of the country? 

The Convention argued that question 
at length, because, then as now, some 
imagined that the right of the Supreme 
Court to pronounce a statute of no effect 
because contrary to the Constitution, 
would imply that the Judicial Power was 
higher than the Legislative Power. This 
implication does not follow, because, as 
James Madison wrote in the Federalist, 
“It is far more rational to suppose that 
the courts were designed to be an inter- 
mediate body between the People and 
the Legislature, in order, among other 
things, to keep the latter within the 
limits assigned to their authority.” 

The great Frenchman Montesquieu, in 
his “Spirit of Laws,” said, “There is no 
liberty, if the power of judging be not 
separated from the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive powers,” and his opinion was 
quoted with approval in the Federalist. 

James Bryce, in his monumental work 
on “The American Commonwealth,” 
points out that “If such a body as Con- 
gress were permitted to decide whether 
the acts it had passed were constitutional, 
it would, of course, decide in its own 
favor, and to allow it to decide would be 
to put the Constitution at its mefcy.” 


Everybody Can Sass the Courts 
NDEED, compared with the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Powers, the Judi- 
cial Power is by far the weakest. Mon- 
tesquieu said: “Judiciary is next to 
nothing.” Neither the Constitution nor 
the Courts can answer back. The Court 
has no means to popularize itself. The 
Court has no billions to spend, no polit- 
ical influence, no fireside chats, no ghost 
writers, no propaganda, no jobs, no hope 
of pleasing more than one side in any 
dispute. It has neither force nor will of 
its own. The only exercise it takes is that 
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of judgment, and if it did not have a 
good Constitution, its efforts to tell what 
the Supreme Law of the Land really is 
would be laughed to scorn by every 
damagogue who ever warmed an official 
chair. Every time the Court hands down 
a decision which does not suit the other 
powers of Government, scarcely an office- 
holder from President to janitor can be 
found so poor as to do reverence to the 
opinion. 

In spite of the silence of the Constitu- 
tion, and the inability of the Supreme 
Court to emulate Joe Louis in battling 
all those who challenge, the Judicial 
Power is the strongest champion of lib- 
erty, and without the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court the American system 
of government could not continue to 
exist. 

This statement may bring a Bronx 
cheer from those who like to think that 
the machinery of civilization came to a 
dead stop on March 3, 1933. Others will 
consider the undeniable fact that every 
decision which reminds the Executive 
and Legislative branches that certain of 
their acts have not been authorized by 
the Constitution, is in reality a finding 
in favor of the people, who can amend 
the Constitution if they wish to delegate 
more authority than now. 

Under this system the United States as 
a democratic, representative, federated 
Republic has lasted longer than any large 
Republic the world has ever seen. A look 
at the record will convince the forgetting 
man that the Republic survives partly 
because its people have some talent for 
self-government, and partly because in 
the beginning, at a critical moment, use 
was made of the lessons of history. 


A Headache for Politicians 

HE SWEET reasonableness and po- 

litical usefulness of this division of 
powers may satisfy statesmen and other 
reasonable people. It will never satisfy 
politicians. Criticism by the politician, 
while in form criticism of the judicial 
opinion rendered, is often criticism of 
the power of the Court to render any 
opinion. 

Criticism may be directed with perfect 
propriety against the reasoning of a de- 
cision of any court. Political criticism is 
usually based on the argument that the 
Legislative and Executive powers know 
as much about the Constitution as “nine 
old men” who may, and sometimes do, 
disagree among themselves. Indeed, we 
hear chatter about “two opinions.” Such 
arguments are opposed to the American 
plan of Government, and indicate only 
that those advancing them are after pow- 
ers greater than are granted to them un- 
der the Constitution, 

The destructive criticism which advo- 
cates curbing the Court, springs from 
political jealousy of the Court, or from a 
disappointed special privilege. Thus those 
who seek to curb the Judicial Power are 
kin to those (Continued on page 66) 
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POTATO 
avMaA NEWS 


‘By W. H. MartTIn 


7% % &% IT IS not a simple matter to 
GUY develop new varieties with all 
assay the desirable qualities required 
n a good potato. Progress is, however, 
being made in this direction. 

The Katahdin and Chippewa varieties, 
developed by plant breeders in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, show 
considerable promise. These two vari- 
eties were first grown in 1923 and are 
now being rather extensively grown in 
many sections of the country. In 1935, 
for example, 269,961 bushels of Katah- 
dins and 11,658 bushels of Chippewas 
were certified for seed purposes. 

Both varieties are very resistant to mild 
mosaic but neither is resistant to mosaic 
or leaf roll. The tubers are very smooth, 
regular in outline with few and shallow 
eyes. The Chippewa is slightly longer in 
proportion to the width than the Katah- 
din. The Chippewa matures much earlier 


than Katahdin and somewhat earlier 
than Green Mountain. 
The culinary quality of Katahdin 


grown in Maine, was rated from fair to 

ery good, while Chippewa was reported 
to be superior to the Rural New Yorker 
No. 2 but was not equal to the Green 
Mountain. In Minnesota the Katahdin 
was inferior in cooking quality to the 
Chippewa. The latter variety proved to 
be excellent for potato chips. 


Maine Has True Branding Law 


HE Maine potato growers are now 
operating under a True Branding 
act. Under this law the Maine grower 
is compelled to state the true quality of 
the potatoes in each container in simple 
terms, based on the standards set up by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
There is no provision for shipping un- 
graded potatoes, culls or pick-outs. They 
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must be graded 
ands properly 
marked. It is re- 
ported that this 
has been very 
helpful in improv- 
ing the grades of Maine grown potatoes. 

This is a step in the right direction. 
There is no question but that one of the 
serious difficulties in the industry has 
been the failure to grade properly. Each 
year large quantities of potatoes are 
shipped which should never reach the 
market. 

In one state it was recently reported 
that 17 to 20 per cent of the potatoes on 
a large city market were unusable or un- 
acceptable to the consumer in the period 
from 1931 to 1934. This enormous waste 
is reflected in the price paid to the 
grower. The question of proper grading 
is an old one but, unfortunately, it is still 
far from being settled. Potato consump- 
tion is steadily decreasing. The potato 
grower must appreciate this fact and 
take steps to combat it. A good quality 
product would help accomplish this. 


New Way of Using Fertilizer 

N MANY of the intensive potato 

growing areas it is customary to apply 
as much as a ton of fertilizer per acre at 
planting time. Much attention has been 
given to the sources and amounts of the 
different ingredients to use and to other 
points in connection with fertilizer usage. 
It is only in recent years, however, that 
serious attention has been given to the 
question of methods of application. 

Methods commonly employed in the 
past were either to place the fertilizer un- 
der the seed piece or mix it in the furrow 
with the soil. Where either of these 
methods was employed, it was frequently 
noticed that the stand was poor and the 
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@ The eighth farm crop, potatoes are. 
The 1935 crop for the whole United States 
was worth $208,713,000. This is as much 
as the value of all apples, peaches, pears 
and grapes grown in the United States in 
1935. 


@ Every second farmer in the United 
States grows potatoes. There are over 
twice as many farmers growing potatoes 
as there are growing wheat. If you put 
together all farmers growing wheat and 
cotton, they will barely exceed the number 


of potato growers. 
Lower Photo courtesy Fred H. Bateman 





Two-row planter puts fertilizer in bands along the row 


rate of plant emergence was very irreg- 
ular. 

All known causes for this condition 
were soon eliminated and it was finally 
suspected that the true cause was the 
manner in which the fertilizer was ap- 
plied. To obtain information on_ this 
point, a series of tests was started in 
New Jersey in 1931 in which the fertil- 
izer was applied in a number of different 
locations with respect to the seed piece. 

These studies, conducted over a period . 
of five years, showed conclusively that 
largest yields followed where the fertil- 
izer was applied in two bands, one on 
each side of the seed piece and on the 
same or a slightly lower plane. 

The average yield, for the five-year 
period, where the fertilizer was applied 
under the seed piece, was 229 bushels per 
acre. Where the fertilizer was mixed with 
the soil in the furrow the average yield 
was 250 bushels. Where applied two 
inches to each side of the seed piece the 
average yield was 274 bushels. 

Where this latter method was em- 
ployed, the stand was better, the plants 
came up earlier and were much more 
uniform than in the other two methods. 
It is important, therefore, that potato 
growers see to it that the planter is 
equipped to apply the fertilizer in this 
manner. Where this is done larger re- 
turns may be expected from the fertil- 
izer investment without additional cost. 

Another live subject is that of concen- 
trated fertilizers. Although potato grow- 
ers in some sections are still questioning 
the advisability (Continued on page 64) 
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J UST because Anna 
May looked the way she did, Mr. 
Beckerand the chef had afight with 
sauce-pans, Lady-Bug Larry had 
her dress in a rose-colored sports 
suit, and—but read the story as 


Anna May tells it. In two parts: 


PART ONE 


IT wasn’t only my looks that 
made the trouble. I know that, 
for I had been keeping out of 
trouble right along, looks and all. It was 
the whiff of Spring I got this day I’m 
going to tell you about. I got it passing 
a tiny bit of park on my way to work, and 
it set up such a feeling that nothing but 
getting into the country for a real breath 
of it seemed to be of any importance. 

Not even my shoes, which were com- 
pletely gone with no replacements in 
sight, mattered. My morale just seemed 
to evaporate. If any man had pulled up 
to the curb and asked me to hop in for 
a ride out of town I probably would have 
done it. So it’s no wonder I was easy prey 
for this Eunice. 

Now, this Eunice had been at the 
news-stand at the Grand Circle, and when 
she came in with this other girl, Myra, 
it was almost like seeing an old friend, 
though at any other time I'd have exer- 
cised my reserve, not being exactly ad- 
dicted to her type. 

But that day! Her curiosity and sym- 
pathy filled a very special need, and I 
actually began feeling sorry for myself, 
telling my story. Of course, I had to ex- 
plain just what my appearance had to do 
with it, because really it’s perfectly un- 
believable what a girl’s appearance can do 
for and to her. 





Ir Aunt Elsie knew half 
of the things that being small and dark 
did to me first and last, she’d have a 
great deal to say about the uses of ad- 
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versity and so forth. Of 
course, if she knew some 
of the things she wouldn’t 
say anything. She’d be 
speechless. 

And if she knew how 
being small and dark got 
me kidnapped and shot at 
and chased all over Michi- 
gan by officers of the law 
she’d faint, I believe, she 
being of the fainting generation. 

That wasn’t the first me that looking 
as I do made trouble, but that’s a good 
deal like thinking you always hit a sore 
thumb. You don't hit a sore thumb any 
oftener than you do a well one, but every 


time you do you notice it. You don’t 


rn rere nereseonrtte nares ene - 





appreciate the benefits your appearance 
gets you until you look back, I suppose. 
As Aunt Elsie would say, one must take 
the bitter with the sweet. 

About the only thing that had hap- 
pened to me and that I couldn’t blame 
on my looks was the depression, and I 
might just as well have done so, because 
nobody seemed to know what caused it. 
It might have been my looks as much as 
anything. 

Well, anyway, Aunt Elsie’s bonds went 
bad just as I was finishing my third year 
in hotel management at State College, 
and of course I couldn’t go on. If | 
graduated Aunt Elsie wouldn’t eat, and 
eating is awfully important. Don’t | 
know, or don’t I know? 


<a 











At the end I waited on table in a per- 
fectly abhorrent hotel just to continue 
eating, and it was being there and being 
small and dark that got me into this kid- 
napping, which was the ultimate in some- 
thing. 


Bur you won’t under- 
stand how I came to be in such a place 
unless I explain the steps that led up to 
it... or down to it, rather. 

Of course, when I had to give up col- 
lege the one thing to do was to get a job, 
and one that would help me in my life 
work. I wanted a job in a big hotel, not 
that I like a city, understand, being a 
country girl and loving it and expecting 
to go back to it, but because you can learn 
more and faster in a city hotel. 

The first man I asked for work was 
Mr. Osmun, manager of the Detroit- 
Superba, thinking that I might as well 
hitch my wagon to a star. I was so thrilled 
when he said he’d make a place for me 
if it wrecked the organization that I com- 
pletely missed his inference. And I was 
so absorbed in my job that his intentions 
never dawned on me for over a month. 

[ suppose I should have felt insulted 
then, but that never occurred to me. I 
was just plain and fancy provoked that 
I couldn’t stay on and learn more, because 
Mr. Osmun certainly is a Napoleon 
among hotel managers, even if he does 
aspire to be a Don Juan among girls. 

When I talked to Mr. Whitley, steward 
at the New Straits, I thought the last 
thing that would trouble me there was 
my type, because he was as decent a man 
as ever bore a burden of worry over some- 
thing. I had nine marvelous weeks with 
him before I discovered what his worry 
was. That was when his wife discovered 
me. When she came into his office that 
day and gave me that kind of look, I not 
only knew his trouble but was convinced 
that I was about to share it, which was 
true. 

“It’s just too bad, Anna May,” he said, 
“but when a blond wife sours she goes 
the route. Mine,” he said, “finds bru- 
nettes, especially misses-sized ones, just 


poison.” 


I WENT right over to 
the housekeeper at the Grand Circle, 
thinking that by working for a woman 
[ could learn what I had to learn and not 
have my appearance held against me. 

But it was. We got along beautifully 
until a certain assistant manager com- 
menced to drop in somewhat more than 
frequently and take up departmental mat- 
ters with me instead of the housekeeper, 
and after that I had to shop considerably 
for another place, the depression having 
gotten to where it had. It was at the 


OFANTEAN 
I NOT only knew 


Mr. Whitley's trouble but was convinced 
I was about to share it, which was true 
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I NEVER paid 
any attention to the noises until this 
Larry came running. Was I surprised! 


FATE AN 


Illustrator 
BRUCE MOORE 
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Grand Circle that I met Eunice. This girl 
Myra I never saw before. 

Mr. Becker, the restaurant and banquet 
manager of the Old Territory, was just 
a peach about explaining things, and Leo, 
one of the chefs, was a perfect duck show- 
ing me fancy kinks in cooking, but the 
fact that there was anything personal in 
their interest was just beyond my young 
comprehension until they had their fight. 
It really is disgusting being fought over 
with sauce pans for weapons, and I nat- 
urally couldn’t stay. 


AccCOUNTING never 
appealed to me, but work was getting 
scarcer fast, and when I got in the audi- 
tor’s department at the Stedman I thought 
I'd stick it out until better times, but 
there was this boy, Ralph. He had plenty 
of nice girls to go ga-ga about in the of- 
fice, blondes and redheads and other dark 
ones, too. But the other dark ones hap- 
pened to be large, and Ralph had a 
mother and sister to support, and Mr. 
Keller, the auditor, was awfully strict 
about his staff keeping at work, and so 
I had to leave to protect Ralph’s de- 
pendents. 

Well, there were some other instances 
I might set down where being small and 
dark got me out of work, but I shall have 
to get on to this kidnapping, which was 
the grand climax, you might say, of it all. 

The depression was at its very worst 
when I walked out of my last decent job, 
and I'd been unable to save anything 
much, and Aunt Elsie was having a time 
of it, and there was nobody else to turn 
to. Besides, to give up trying to learn 
the hotel business would have been to 
admit defeat. 

So I went to this little down-at-the-heel 
hotel as a waitress. Now, in a depression 
and in that sort of place a girl waits on 
table for her meals, and if she gets enough 
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in tips to pay rent on even a deplorable 
room she’s lucky. 

I’m not going to try to justify what I 
did, because failure to admit weakness 
is an atrocious weakness in itself. I'd 
been on that job four months and was 
learning anyhow how not to manage a 
dining room, and as Aunt Elsie always 
said, half a loaf is better than none, and 
if I'd had sufficient stamina I wouldn't 
have weakened. Not quite then, anyhow. 

But as it was, this Eunice kept looking 
from me to Myra, saying things with her 
eyes, sort of, and then she said to me: 

“Listen, Anna May; Myra and I have a 
date with some boy friends to run out to 
Ann Arbor this afternoon. Wouldn’t you 
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like to go along?) When they finish their 
business they might even throw us a 
dinner.” 


UNpersTAanp, I’m 
not justifying myself. I just jumped at 
the chance. Ann Arbor meant a country 
drive; besides, after eleven I'd be off until 
the next noon, and on your days off you 
don’t eat much, and reading more library 
books on hotel management seemed par- 
ticularly vile on such a day. 

I didn’t even think about 
Eunice brought that up. She 
sister was about my size and that she 
was in a hospital and I could wear her 
things... Hospital! If I had only known 
where that sister was, or ought to have 
been, anyhow! And then she said I'd 
like this Larry, and that he'd go for me 
in a big way because he liked ’em small 
and dark. 

I should have been warned by that, of 
course. I went around to her apartment 
after eleven, and didn’t even have a real 
qualm at the sticky highball glasses and 
mussy ash trays, except to think that the 
room service wasn’t what it should be. 
I had a bath and got into a rose-colored 
sports suit, and Eunice’s sister’s stockings 
and pumps—what a joke that sister story 
was!—and was as excited as I'd been the 
day I started off for State. 

I must confess I had an impulse to get 
out of the trip when I saw the boy 
friends. It wasn’t anything you could put 
your finger on exactly, but they were just 
too. Too well dressed, too well shaved, too 
well manicured, if you understand. But 
I'd gone pretty far to back out, and I 
suppose I was a little desperate for a 
change. 

They had two cars, a coupe and a se- 
dan, and I rode in the coupe with this 
Larry. I tried to talk to him but he'd 
mostly just grin in a preoccupied sort 
of way, so I sat back and looked at the 
country and smelled the fresh May smells 
and thought that the depression couldn’t 
deprive me of that ride, anyhow, and 
planned changes I'd make if I were man- 
aging certain of the road houses we 


passed. 
W HEN we got to 


Ann Arbor this Larry parked his car and 
said he’d be back in a minute so he’d 
leave the motor running. I sat there 
thinking about some of the special prob- 
lems for college town hotels, and never 
paid any attention to all the noises, think- 
ing they were cars back-firing, until this 
Larry came running with a pistol in his 
hand. Was I surprised or was I surprised! 

“Get down, babe!” he said. “Get 
down,” he said, “we got to lam!” 

I started to demand what he meant, 
but he shoved me down in the corner 
and whisked away from the curb as peo- 
ple began shooting at us. Of course, I 
stayed down for the time being and it 
was fortunate I did. One bullet came 
through the back of the car right about 


clothes. 


said her 
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where my shoulder might have been. 
The that Really, it 
was more dangerous than being shot at, 
and I grabbed tor the door, thinking that 
I might as well be killed falling out as in 
a crash, but he jerked me back and held 


wa\ man drove! 


me with one hand until we got out of 
town, and by then I realized how silly it 
would be to risk breaking my neck, or 


anyway a leg or so, because that would 


keep me from working. 

Now, of course this Larry was a bandit. 
The name had a vague significance for 
me even then. I'd read it in newspapers, 


but as my chief interest in news was what 
the hotel publicity men had been able to 
put over I wasn’t exceptionally well up 
on current events. 

He and those other boy s Were notorious 
bandits. This Eunice was the sweetheart 
of one, and they'd gotten me in because 
this Lady-Bug Larry’s girl . . . that 
was in jail and they 


vas 
his full name 
needed another girl as camoutlage. It 
was his girl’s rose suit I was wearing. 
Can you that! He told me all 
about it. Their plan was to hold up the 
Ann Arbor bank and get back to the cars 
and then drive leisurely out of town, just 
boys and girls together. The nerve of it! 
But they'd been surprised and the other 
two were caught and there I was in the 


imagine 


company of a fleeing gun-man! 

But no one else knew this Larry had 
company. We found that out by the radio 
which he turned on right after that first 
horrible dash. Even then the police were 
broadcasting a description of the car and 
of this Larry. He swore terribly when that 
came in, but when the announcer said he 
was by himself he was real pleased. 

“Good baby!” he said, trving to pat my 
hand. “You're my lucky piece!” 

Well, I gave him a piece of my mind 
and demanded to be let out. 

“Nothing stirring, baby,” he said. “I’m 
not so hard to take and I certainly go for 
you small, dark ones!” 
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“I’m warnin’ you for the last time, 
Wigglesworth, cut out the sidelines 
or you go back poundin’ a beat!” 





Nauseating! There I was, roaring 
along across Michigan, although Larry 
had slowed down to around sixty, just 
what he would be taking a girl a ride 
at. And me expecting to see a police car 
at every turn, and al] because my ap- 
pearance is what it is! I almost wished 
for a moment I'd been born a blond. 

I tried to get out again after I saw how 
things really stood but he put his arm 
around my and held me 
against him. Was I disgusted! 

I asked him where he thought he was 
taking me and he said to a place—a spot, 
he called it—where nobody would ever 
look for us. 

“We'll just be tourists until the smoke 
settles,” he said. 

“We?” Lasked sarcastically, and he just 
laughed. 


neck close 


Ti IERE’S no use trying 
to describe my state of mind except to 
say that I had never been so incensed in 
my life. We kept going without ever 
stopping. Sometimes we went east, some- 
tumes we even went south; but always we 
worked west and north, detouring towns 
and changing our course as state police 
cars got orders by radio which we could 
hear and which might bring them close 
to us. 

I never knew that hours could be so 
long or that Michigan was such a large 
state. Of course, this Larry was covering 
a lot of miles dodging back and forth. A 
half dozen times I tried to get out when 
he slowed for a sharp turn but each time 
he pulled me back. He was very strong. 

dut I was certain I could get away from 
him when he stopped for gas, and so I 
contented myself by watching the gauge 
go down. It seemed as if it never would 
get down to the point where it would be 
dangerous for him to keep going. 

We were headed straight north by then, 
with not many cars on the road, because 
it was too early in the season for many 
tourists. People were getting ready for 
them, though, and I remember one road 
house that was being repainted an atro- 
cious orange with blue hot-dog and chili 
and beer signs. It could have been such 
an attractive place, too, I thought as we 
went by, done in white with good plant- 
ing and an old-time swinging sign. 

It’s incredible how the hotel business 
will take hold of you! Aunt Elsie would 
have said that that certainly was making 
the most of one’s opportunities, 


Bur most of my mind 
was in getting out of that mess. When 
we did stop for gas it was at a roadside 
station, high on a hill, with the lights of 
a town below twinkling at us through 
the evening haze. There was my chance 
and I tried to take it just as this Larry 
was paying for the gas and he grabbed me 
and started the car all in one motion. He 
got his hand over my mouth before I 
could tell the attendant what was up. 

“If I wasn’t (Continued on page 54) 
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z~ ®, WHAT follows is written 
& z . A mainly for young people. Born 
=== in war times, nourished in the 
hectic days of extravagance and wild spec- 
ulation but educated in the kind of de- 
pression that always follows war, they 
have never seen a normal world. 

Not only that, but they are indus- 
triously bedeviled by a mob of noisy 
cranks as ignorant as themselves, who in- 
sist that they have the recipe for bringing 
order out of chaos, forgetting, if they ever 
knew, that the methods advocated have 
been tried times without number and al- 
ways with disastrous results. 

But in spite of all that is said to the 
contrary the fundamentals still abide and 
among them is agriculture, the great en- 
terprise whereby we all must live. What 
now has this great industry to offer our 
upstanding young men and women? 

Almost everything these days is judged 
from the economic side, and it is a good 
place to begin with agriculture. 


Who Wants a Million Dollars? 


IRST of all, farming is no business for 

the man who aspires to be a million- 
aire and who is willing to take the risks 
which land most aspirants by the side of 
the road. But, who wants a million dol- 
lars, anyhow? Nobody who is sane unless 
the nature of his business requires that 
amount of capital. Certainly he does not 
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need to be bothered with that much from 
the purely personal standpoint. Even the 
millionaire eats only three meals a day. 
He wears only one suit of clothes at a 
time and travels in only one train or one 
car on his trips. 

From the standpoint of safety first, 
farming ranks high among the industries 
of men. No farmer was ever known to 
go hungry or to be out of a job. And 
while a change of fashion may wreck the 
most promising business over night, there 
is no danger that it will ever become un- 
fashionable to eat. 

In this connection they tell a story of 
the Chicago youth who had inherited a 
fortune and, not knowing how best to 
invest it, went to Old Joe Leiter for ad- 
vice. “Put it in something that’s et,” said 
the old wheat speculator whose feet sel- 
dom left the ground. In times of depres- 
sion many men may not be able to eat a 
full ration and prices may sink for a time 
but as long as the world stands people 
will eat and the farmer will have some 
kind of a market. 

Farming is a mode of life as well as a 
business and it is quite the custom to 
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BUSINESS 
for Youth 


dwell at great length upon its isolation. 

Isolation! In these days when the tele- 
phone is in almost every home! When 
the radio is everywhere! When the auto- 
mobile will take the farmer and his fam- 
ily to the city in an hour or so where the 
best of concerts and lectures can be heard! 

Blessed be a bit of isolation in these 
days when city noises make it difficult to 
hear one’s self think and when delibera- 
tion is impossible except for the few who 
can retreat to private offices. How can 
the man on the street use his thinking 
machinery with confidence to himself or 
with safety to society, especially when he 
is out of ajob? He will not think; he will 
feel. In times like these we need to be 
thankful for the thousands of farmers out 
in the fields, alone if you please, alone 
with their thoughts; out among the fun- 
damentals. 


The Intangibles of Agriculture 
AX kinds of business are conducted 


primarily for their economic returns. 
However, there are certain intangibles at- 
tached to every business and ofttimés 
these intangibles constitute a large share 
of the actual compensation. It is so in 
agriculture, a fact that is too often for- 
gotten or overlooked. 

The thoughtful man choosing a busi- 
ness will consider its indirect effects upon 
himself and his family. The busy city 
man, for example, sees little of his family 
except at dinner time. His boys have no 
notion of the life the father leads during 
office hours. They are effectively shut 
away from the business world in which 
the father lives and functions. On the 
farm the family dives together and works 
together at the same tasks. 

The man on the farm lives not only 
with men but also with a vast variety of 
crops and animals, each of which has its 
own peculiar needs and indulges in its 
own peculiar behavior which he must 
know and heed. Some of these, like the 
pigs, dogs and horses have an intelligence 
that challenges the best that is in a man. 

Pigs intelligent? Certainly they are in- 
telligent. Old Betsey, raising her litter of 
(Continued on page 65) 


nine twice a 
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Washington, 
February 11 


POLITICS and farm 
«legislation now share all 
the attention Washington can give. The 
Presidential campaign, begun extra- 
ordinarily early this year, is gathering 
speed and generating considerable heat; 
Congress, mindful only of election day, 
is treading as if on eggs, and apparently 
making no progress. 

Only one important bill—the bonus 
payment—has been enacted. 

The Administration’s farm program, 
substitute for the outlawed Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, is before both houses in 
a form that causes many members, among 
them the new political dervish, Senator 
Borah, to declare it as unconstitutional as 
the AAA. Tax measures, grim specter in 
any election year, are in the offing, and 
the vote-seekers on Capitol Hill view 
them with shaking of the knees, 


« » 





AS foreseen months ago in the columns 
of this magazine, the Administration beat 
a hasty retreat last week in repealing the 
absurd and unconstitutional Potato Con- 
trol Act. 

With it went the Bankhead Cotton and 
Kerr-Smith Tobacco Acts—legislation 
which was evidently beyond the powers 
of Congress, but which was at least 
drawn with care and unquestionably had 
some influence in reducing surplus pro- 
duction and increasing prices of cotton 
and tobacco. 

The President sent to Congress his curt 
message recommending repeal on Tues- 
day the 4th, and the job was complete 
within 48 hours. For once, Congress re- 
frained from oratory, and passed the 
repeal resolution promptly and glumly. 

The lesson is that Congress hasn’t the 
power to fix the maximum sale of a farm 
product by fining all sales above that 
total, merely by calling the fine a tax. 


« » 


THE Supreme Court came to another 
decision day yesterday, outlawed the late 
Huey Long’s Louisiana tax on news- 
papers, upheld New York’s law permit- 
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ting non-advertising milk companies to 
sell their product to stores at one cent 
under other companies, then called it a 
day without deciding the government’s 
TVA “yardstick” case. 

Just what the long delay in handing 
down this important decision means is 
not certain, but there are some who in- 
terpret it as favorable to the government. 
They base this on the belief that the 
delay is due to greater resistance within 
the court to application of some of the 
principles laid down in the NRA and 
AAA cases. This is only a guess, how- 
ever, and not to be taken for more than 
that. 


« » 
THE Administration’s new farm pro- 
gram, labelled as a “soil conservation” 


act, came into both houses with much 
opposition to it, but with every indication 
that it would be passed. It may get 
through this week, but the best opinion 
is that March | is a more likely date. In 
any case, there will be a bitter fight, some 
of it for purposes of writing campaign 
records. 

The bill came to the House with a 
divided report, the minority challenging 
the Democrats to seriously tackle the farm 
program on a permanent long-time basis, 
and writing what well may turn out to 
be a partial farm plank in the Republican 
platform. 

The immediate purpose of the bill is to 
enable the Administration to pay Amer- 
ica’s farmers some half billion dollars this 
year, but the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, whose bill likely will be the one 
accepted, insists that what it seeks is the 
public welfare: “conserving our soil re- 
sources and making proper utilization of 
them.” 

« » 


THE seven-point program which the 
Committee of leaders of the major farm 
organizations promulgated on January 11 
was scrapped by the President on the ad- 
vice of Secretary Wallace and Chester C. 
Davis of the AAA. This was partly 
because the farm organizations insisted 
that their own pet plans be grafted on to 
the basic principles, partly because the 
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WHAT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL IS SAYING AND DOING 


situation in Congress raised too many 
barriers. 

When the Administration unearthed 
a Soil Conservation Act, passed at the 
last session and buried deep in bureau- 
cratic dust, it wrote such amendments as 
it considered necessary to continue the 
old AAA program, with benefit pay- 
ments, and rushed it up to the Capitol. 


« » 


IN ITS present form, the bill contains 
both an emergency and a permanent pro- 
gram, the latter calling for production 
control programs to be “adopted by each 
of the states. The permanent program 
goes into operation on January 1, 1938. 
By that time, it is hoped, the states will 
have passed their enabling legislation, set 
up their respective control programs, had 
them approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and thus reached a position to 
receive the federal grants. 

For such a set-up there is ample pre- 
cedent in the grants of federal aid to 
land grant colleges, experiment stations 
and road building, and it is hoped that 
a program that will preserve the fertility 
of America’s soil will be so plainly good 
public policy that the courts will not ques- 
tion it. 


« » 


HOW will it work? In its emergency 
provisions, the 1936 model AAA simply 
makes possible the payment of a bonus 
to all farmers who will adopt farming 
practices intended to preserve and im- 
prove soil fertility, promote the economic 
use of land, and diminish the “exploita- 
tion and unprofitable use of national soil 
resources. 

This means, of course, that considerable 
acreage will have to be withheld from the 
cultivation of basic commodities, if it is 
to be planted to soil-building crops. It is 
estimated by Agricultural Department 
officials that 20 to 30 million acres of 
normal cotton, wheat, corn and tobacco 
land must be taken out of such produc- 
tion, and turned to the production of 
grasses and legumes. 

Such a prospect strikes fear to the 
hearts of many congressmen from the 
dairy sections, for they say such a big 








increase in feed production will mean 
greatly increased dairy herds and con- 
sequent surplus of dairy products. Rep- 
resentatives of the livestock sections make 
the same complaint, and join with their 
dairy brethren in signing the report op- 
posing the bill. 


« » 


UNDER the bill as it stands no farmer 
is bound to any program. Mr. Wallace is 
not permitted to bind him. There is no 
coercion; at least, the majority report says 
there is none. The farmer can do as he 
pleases, treat his land as he wishes. But 
it is presumed in Washington that he 
will follow the program laid down by 
Mr. Wallace, and if he does so, he will get 
his little bonus long enough before elec- 
tion day to permit him to purchase a new 
auto in which he can ride to the polls. 
Mr. Wallace will determine how many 
acres should be taken out of cultivation 
of the basic commodities, or rather how 
many acres of what grasses and legumes 
should be planted. This, of course, will 
be based on sectional studies, with each 
section studied as to its own peculiarities. 


« » 


IT IS hard to find anything in this set-up 
but the old AAA control program under 
a new name, expressed in different words, 
approached from a different standpoint. 
Its chief claim is the practical one that it 
will take from now to 1938 to get it up 
to the Supreme Court for a decision on 
its constitutionality. By that time some- 
thing else will be ready. 


« » 


UNDER the permanent program, on 
January 1, 1938, each state will have set 
up its own control machinery, enacted its 
own control legislation, but the program 
of each must be approved in Washington 
before federal subsidies are paid to it. A 
measure of control, then, still will rest in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

There is one interesting section in the 
new bill: “expansion of markets.” This 
is a broad and far-reaching provision— 
so much so that many critics of the bill 
already declare it will give the Secretary 
of Agriculture far more powers to con- 
trol production, at least to regulate the 
flow of commodities, than he ever pos- 
sessed under the AAA. 


« » 


THERE is no tax plan in the bill, but 
there will be a revenue plan. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has been working on it 
for some time, has tried virtually every 
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approach known to the facile minds of 
the Brain Trust, but so far without much 
success. 


The reason for failure to date is that 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wallace insist 
that the taxes to be levied be collected 
retroactively as of July 1, 1935. The pur- 
pose of this is to permit the Treasury to 
“recapture” some $180,000,000 in pro- 
cessing taxes which were impounded dur- 
ing the time the AAA case was in the 
federal courts, and which the Supreme 
Court ordered returned to the processors: 
a ruling which Mr. Wallace calls “a legal- 
ized steal.” 

The Justice Department boys do not 
want to write retroactive taxes into the 
bill, for they know of at least four de- 
cisions in which the Supreme Court has 
ruled that you cannot do any such thing. 

There will be taxes, however, whether 
retroactive or not, for at least a half a 
billion dollars. Perhaps as much as 
$800,000,000 will have to be raised to 
finance the act, if it is passed, and to pay 
the farmers their bounties. And that, be 
it remembered, is the most important 
thing from the Administration’s stand- 


point. 
« » 


THE Farm Bloc on Capitol Hill will be 
in conflict with the White House over 
this matter of stimulating exports of farm 
products. In his budget message, already 
so out of date as to mean nothing in the 
way of a guide to government finances, 
Mr. Roosevelt recommended repeal of the 
AAA act provision setting aside 30 per 
cent of the yearly customs duties for 
stimulating sales abroad, for paying losses 
in making such sales, for encouraging 
domestic consumption, etc. 

That provision stays in the new bill, 
with some slight changes, and the Farm 
Bloc will insist on retaining it. The fact 
is, Congress is set on enacting the old 
export debenture plan, which caused such 
a fight between it and the White House 
when Mr. Hoover’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Act and tariff act were under con- 
sideration. 


« » 


REPUBLICANS of the House Commit- 
tee plan to fight on the floor for amend- 
ments which will write their chief points 
into the new act. These points are: 
repeal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, which they say has worked to 
the damage of the farming industry; full 
protection in the domestic markets to 
American farmers; the allotment plan, 
which will mean a profitable price on the 
portion of his crops consumed domes- 
tically, and a guarantee against losses in 
foreign markets; ample appropriations to 
carry out a sound soil-conservation pro- 
gram and the removal of marginal crop 
lands by purchase for the public domain. 

Representative August Andresen, of 
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Minnesota, who headed the minority, will 
propose an amendment making each one 
of these points effective, but his fight 
today hinges largely on the manner in 
which the bill gets to the House. 

For strategic reasons, Chairman Mar- 
vin Jones, of the House Committee, has 
agreed that the Senate should pass the 
bill first. If it passes it as a separate bill, 
there will be, of necessity, ample time for 
debate and presentation of amendments 
on the floor of the House. If it comes to 
the House as a rider to another bill, which 
is the plan, debate will be limited, oppor- 
tunity to amend greatly circumscribed. 


« » 


REPEAL of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment act will certainly be defeated, for 
the Democrats have the votes, and Mr. 
Roosevelt will demand them. Protection 
of the domestic market, while favored by 
many Democrats, particularly those from 
the dairy and livestock sections, will be 
easier of attainment under the program 
planned, but here again the Administra- 
tion is likely to win. 

The Andresen amendment will pro- 
pose limiting all imports to 10 per cent 
of the volume or value of importations of 
all farm products during the calendar 
year 1935, This would mean cutting but- 
ter from 23,000,000 to 23,000 pounds; 
cattle from 356,000 to 35,600 head; meat 
products from $19,177,835 to $1,917,783, 
and dairy products from $15,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 


« » 


THERE will be other farm legislation to 
agitate the minds of the boys on the hill. 
Senator Frazier and Representative Wil- 
liam Lemke, the two North Dakota re- 
formers, insist on their mortgage refinanc- 
ing measure, a three-billion dollar green- 
back program, and the Administration 
is doing everything in its power to pre- 
vent it from coming to a vote in the 
House. The petition to discharge the 
Rules Committee from further considera- 
tion and get the bill out for a vote on the 
floor has languished since early last sum- 
mer. 

As matters stand today, it is possible 
that the House will pass it, if Mr. Lemke 
succeeds in getting the 218 signatures 
necessary to discharge. Washington is 
whispering that Mr. Roosevelt would like 
a chance to veto this bill, to prove his anti- 
greenback principles. 


WHEN the AAA decision came out, 
last month, probably the most disap- 
pointed individual in Washington, was 
Prof. Milburn Lincoln Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, for it was his 
acreage allotment plan that was “sold” in 
1932 to Candidate F. D. Roosevelt, and 
became the basis for the AAA. 

Speaking to a farm audience in Min- 
nesota last week, Prof. Wilson called the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A *“‘tank”’ light enough for an airplane to carry? Sure. 
At least that’s what J. Walter Christie, the big tank man, 
assures us ts possible C&L 


Below is the city-owned hall in Philadelphia where the 
Democratic party machine will doubtless renominate 
President Roosevelt in June. © Int. News 
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This is Texas year, and above we see 
Miss Essie Haynes, Texas Exposition 
hostess, with a big cluster of the new 
Texas Centennial rose. Hard to say 

which looks nicer © U&U 


~ * * 


Speaking of the Constitution, the orig- 
inal draft of that plan of government is 
soon to leave the Library of Congress, 
where it has been on display with the 
Declaration of Independence. They 
are both to go to this new shrine (left, 
above) nearly ready for them in the new 
Archives building, half-way up Penn- 

sylvania Avenue ©uku 






ud 


Next but one above, the shoe-testing ma- 
chine of the Bureau of Standards. It 
wears 'em out quick ©U&U 


x *« * 


Whereas, just above, is something even 
easier to look at — Irene Rich, stage and 
movie star, and her lovely daughters Fran- 

cesand Jane ©/nt. News 


c- he: 


On the right, Dr. Burchett, of London, is 

making $500 by tattooing the whole head 

of Mr. Jacobus Van Dyn with dragons 

and things. Why? Jacobus is hoping to get 
a job with a circus 


* * 


A few approving hand-claps for Alfred 

Sloan and his astute General Motors 

staff. They are starting the caravan,on 

the page opposite,out into the country. 

Idea is to bring a complete big-city 

automobile show to people who other- 
wise wouldn't ever see one 
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Principles and Policies 
F THIS magazine sometimes seems “sot” in its opinions, 
we do not apologize for that. We cannot be ef service to 
readers if we do not say what we think, nor can we afford to 
be wrong. A 59-year reputation for being right is at stake. 
Hardened readers of this magazine have by this time a 
pretty clear and precise knowledge of what the Farm Journal 
stands for, but there are several hundred thousand readers 
who have had no such advantage. 
They have acquired the Farm Journal habit in the last year 
or so, and have not perhaps 
read the magazine long 


Merry-Go-Round 
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culture’s pocket, and the severity of the 1930-1935 depression 
was one result. 

This must be corrected if possible, and to our minds the 
permanent, long-time cure is large-scale co-operative selling of 
farm products, probably with some degree of production con- 
trol by tarmers themselves. 

Massed and organized buying power of the cities can be met 
only by organized selling power, if we are to have the real 
objective— ‘Equality in Bargaining.” 

We want the rural standard of living high, and not just the 
bare “way-of-living” subsistance level of the European peasant. 
We think the present standard is too low and can be raised. 

As a class, we despise politicians. The wise, the well-inten- 
tioned, unselfish, far-seeing kind are so far outnumbered by the 
blatherskites and half-wits, that we would cheerfully abolish 
the whole legislative system if there were any safer kind of 
government to put in its place. 

The sight of the average politician trying to legislate pros- 
perity to ‘agriculture or any other group or class is enough to 
turn any stomach. 

We believe firmly that the less politicians have to say in the 
private affairs of any citizen, the better off the nation will be, 
and consequently the better off agriculture will be. When we 
see that the happiest and most prosperous nations in the world, 
in the last three thousand years, have been those in which the 
government could annoy its citizens least, we hope we have 
brains enough to draw the plain conclusion. 

That is why we have always opposed such unsound meddling 
as that Bureaucrats’ Pet, the Child Labor Amendment. 

We take no stock in any scheme for helping agriculture or 
anybody else if it flouts ex- 
perience and violates eco- 
nomic laws. Our reliance is 





enough to get a clear out- 
line of our aims and _ poli- 


on experience and the prin- 





cies. To all such this edi- 
torial is addressed. Others 
may skip it if they wish. 

Briefly, we are in favor of 
farming. 

If for nothing more than 
our own selfish interests, we 
would want agriculture 
prosperous. When agricul- 
ture gets in trouble, so do 
all farm periodicals. Farm- 
ers cannot make too much 
money to suit us. 

We want to maintain in 
this country the largest pos- 
sible number of prosperous 
one-family farms, and we 
are willing to stretch a 
point to keep the number a 
little larger than might, 
under a strict /aissez faire 
economy, be enough to pro- 
duce our food and textile 
materials. 














ciples of economics, which 
are only high-brow names 
for changeless, human_na- 
ture and behavior. 

That is why we have 
from time to time expressed 
some doubts of the wisdom 
of many of the policies of 
the political group now run- 
ning affairs at Washington. 

We are always depressed 
by vast government expen- 
diture of borrowed money, 
for it is certain these debts 
must be paid, and we know 
they will be paid not by the 
rich but by the common 
people, and consequently 
much of them by farmers. 

We cannot understand 
how intelligent people can 
believe they do not pay 
taxes to the Government, 
when a quarter of the price 
of every blessed article they 














Farmers ought to make 
as much money as their 
energy and brains deserve, 
and no more. But every 
capable farmer should by 
right be able to do as well 
as the standard or yardstick we set up twenty years or so ago— 
he should receive “A Good Living and 10°,” on the money 
he has actually invested in the farm. We stand by this 
formula. 

We have only the friendliest feelings toward the rest of the 


population, but we believe that city people have been paying. 


for their food and clothing—or at least farmers have been re- 
ceiving—far less than they should. The unhealthy “pros- 
perity” between 1922 and 1929 was subsidized out of agri- 


Passing truck-loads of paper promises around is good, clean fun, 

but it won’t be half as funny when farmers and the rest of the 

common people have to pay the Government to pay off those 
IOUs to the banks 


buy in any store is a Federal 
tax. 

We think that there must 
be some farm legislation re- 
placing the AAA, but we 
put little faith in any form of acreage control, positive or nega- 
tive. We believe tariff protection in a high-tariff country is a 
necessity for agriculture, but we believe high tariffs in general 
are at the bottom of far more of our troubles than most people 
think. 

This does not exhaust the list of our opinions and policies, 
but a page is only so long. As a final word, we do not expect 
everybody, not even our best friends, to agree with us all the 
time. When readers criticise, that is all right. We can take it. 
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Chicago, February 11 


WORE THE world situation as to 
x «& % wheat supplies has changed 
5008 rapidly and decisively during 
the past two years. 

This change represents such material 
shrinkage in stocks available for food 
use, that in spite of decreased per-capita 
bread consumption in the _ principal 
wheat eating countries of the world, we 
have reached a point where the problem 
of the current year’s crop becomes of im- 
mediate importance. 

Within the past two years, the bur- 
densome stocks piled up in the United 
States from a series of above normal 
yields have melted away as a result of 
drought and rust, plus the decreased 
acreage resulting from the campaigns of 
the AAA. Indeed, the last three crops 
have failed to supply our own require- 
ments, and for two years we have im- 
ported part of our needs for domestic use. 

The current year will probably find 
us furnishing a market for the importa- 
tion of 40 to 45 million bushels of 
foreign-grown wheat. 

Australian carry-over stocks are also 
shrinking to normal proportions under 
a moderate Oriental demand. Argentina, 
which has dominated the world export 
trade in recent years, this year is prac- 
tically missing as a source of European 
supply. The Brazilian demand is now 
sufficient to absorb the relatively trifling 
amount that our sister Republic has pro- 
duced beyond her own needs. A drought 
experience almost without parallel for 
length, extent and severity, has removed 
Argentina, fora year at least, as a source 
of Europe’s bread supply. 


Canada Selling “at the Market” 


HE change in Canadian govern- 
mental attitude as to wheat sales 
policy, following the political change in 
government at the Dominion election 
last fall, completes the change in the 
world wheat picture. Instead of continu- 
ing the policy of using government ma- 
chinery and money to hold wheat off 
the market, the policy of the new wheat 
board is to put Canadian wheat into the 
world market again at a competitive 
price, and the Canadian surplus is rapidly 
being absorbed by world demand. 
Reliable advices justify the expectation 
that by the end of the present crop sea- 
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South American wheat out of the mar- 
ket—Canada has reversed her policy 
and is selling—Less than normal spring 
wheat crop likely—Winter wheat west 
of 100 still short of water—Survey 


based on latest reports from the staff of 

1500 crop correspondents maintained 

jointly by Mr. Snow and the Farm Jour= 
nal throughout the great farm areas, 











‘By B. W. Snow 


son, the Canadian stocks of wheat will 
have shrunk to materially less than 100 
million bushels, or reasonably close to 
the normal carryover of prior years. 

Fate has dealt kindly with Canada by 
affording her an opportunity to dispose 
of her old surplus largely free of serious 
competition. She has been given at least 
a six months’ period during which she 
will meet relatively little competition in 
supplying the needs of importing coun- 
tries. This should be enough to clean 
up the burdensome surplus stocks of all 
the exporting countries before the new 
crop movement begins. 

The prospective removal of stocks of 
old wheat immediately emphasizes the 
increased importance of the crop pros- 
pects for the coming season. 

There is little to be said about spring 
wheat in Russia and Canada, though 
prospective moisture conditions next 
spring are regarded as more satisfactory 
than a year ago. 

In our own spring wheat territory the 
soil moisture situation is decidedly un- 
satisfactory. In that portion of the 
Dakotas lying west of the 100th meridian, 
and in the eastern counties of Montana, 
an area which includes the principal 
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spring wheat acreage, the months of 
August to October brought only 39 per 
cent of normal rainfall. There was a 
little improvement in rainfall in Novem- 
ber and December, but the five months’ 
period as a whole, was one of the driest 
ever recorded. 

A decreased winter wheat acreage is 
already reported in some of the impor- 
tant countries of Europe, particularly in 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania. In some of the countries, 
again particularly in France, fall growth 
has not been satisfactory, and European 
statisticians are estimating import re- 
quirements at a figure considerably 
higher than last year. 

The United States acreage seeded to 
winter wheat for the next crop is some 
three million acres larger than that of 
a year ago, but the fall growth was be- 
low normal, and winter-killing is apt to 
be correspondingly larger. 

A poor prospect for early growth was 
especially in evidence in the semi-arid 
belt involving the panhandles of Texas 
and Oklahoma, in western Kansas and 
Nebraska, and in eastern Colorado. 

This territory involves approximately 
one-fourth of the total winter wheat 
acreage, and my studies in recent years 
show that the rainfall of July, August 
and September is the governing factor 
in the wheat yield of the following year. 

The rains of October, November and 
December are second in importance, be- 
cause this water is needed to carry the 
young plant up to and into winter quar- 
ters with enough root growth to give 
it a firm hold, and enough top growth 
to furnish a protective mat to hold the 
soil from blowing. 


No Big 1936 Production 


STUDY of records of rainfall for 
the six months ended December 3t 
shows a little more moisture than last 
year for the whole area west of 100, but 
enough less than normal to warrant 
grave fears of another short wheat crop. 
From July to September this area only 
had 65 per cent of normal rainfall, and 
62 per cent for the months October to 
December. These figures show that there 
has been no material restoration of sub- 
soil moisture, and without a supply of 
reserve water below the surface there 
is small chance for a good crop. In Okla- 
homa and Nebraska west of 100 the 
moisture situation is decidedly worse 
than it was a year ago, while in the other 
states involved, the supply is still very 
much below normal, while a little better 
than last year. 

Aside from this semi-arid section, the 
prospects favor a good start for wheat 
next month, unless winter-killing devel- 
ops from the recent extreme cold weather. 
Barring this last possibility, I am inclined 
to expect to see the winter wheat crop, 
when the period for spring growth is 
reached, looking as if it would approxi- 
mate 500 million bushels. 
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As Stanley flew past the corner she came sharply 
upon Hundra, leaning close to the wall and writing 


PART III 


AAA? 


MEANWHILE, the great raft 
down at the slough’s mouth 
5 ammend grew apace, and Bennett Daily 
was too busy to be worried over anything. 

“If we can only keep going like we 
been,” he told the general of nights at the 
cook-shack, “we'll have her at sea with a 
week to spare.” 

“Provided McLaughlin ain’t another 
Hampden,” said the old lady, “an’ I fer 
one ain’t a-trustin’ the Yellow Pines nor 
him.” 

“Neither am I,” answered the foreman, 
“but we’ve seen no one from the Yellow 
Pines within shootin’ distance of our 
work in months. I don’t expect any 
trouble now.” 

“Can you trust all your men?” asked 
Stanley McLean suddenly from the other 
side of the room, where she set the white 
oilcloth-covered tables. 

“T think I can,” he answered quietly, 
“most of them have been with me for a 
long time.” 
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But he thought in- 
stantly of the new 
with his alien 


swamper 
eyes. After all, he knew 
nothing about him. An 
uncomfortable feeling 
crept over him, and he 
thought of that day on the 
hillside. What was the 
man to this girl, and why 
did she seem afraid of 
him, although she had 
lain quiescent in his arms 
that day? 

He was to wonder 
many times in the days 
that followed about Stan- 
ley and the swamper with 
the Oriental name and 
face. 

But Stanley went about 
her work at the cook- 
shack with reviving spir- 
its—and about a more 
important work also, 
namely the “growing four 
feet all ways to fill that 
lost girl’s place” in Ma 
Daily’s heart. 

And she was succeeding. 

Day by day the general had watched 
her, had picked her flaws and sounded 
her wholesome depths, and she was be- 
coming more and more content with 
what she found. 

“A reg’lar love-woman,” the old lady 
said to herself sometimes, “fiery an’ swift 
an’ quick to take sides, to jump at con- 
clusions, but solid to th’ bottom o’ her 
wholesome heart. She’d serve her own 
till she fell in harness,—but God help her 
enemies once she was cornered!” 

To Stanley McLean a whole new world 
had opened up. 

Not only was the Coast Country new 
with its everlasting green, its singing 
pines and its tidewater sloughs, but she 
had fallen on fortunate times, since there 
was not a woman in the Coast Range 
with the deep heart and the understand- 
ing of Ma Daily. 

To the girl this mother of the wilder- 
ness was a revelation in her calm strength, 
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her charity, her broad outlook on human- 
ity and her stern condemnation of wrong. 
And beyond Ma there was another. 

For the first time in her life it seemed 
to her she had seen a man. 


WueN Bennett Daily 


came swinging up the path from the 
slough, his head bare to the sifting rain, 
his handsome face lifted, the heart in her 
seemed to rise in her throat and choke 
her, a mist to come before her eyes. 

She watched him covertly from corners 
and from the tail of her soft brown eyes, 
and she felt as if she could serve the plain 
food to him from her bended knees, could 
lace up his logger’s boots with the fingers 
of a devotee. 

But of all this there was none at Daily’s 
who had an inkling, that is, except the 
general. Ma watched with a thrill at her 
own heart, which had never lost its youth. 

The lumber jacks were Stanley’s almost 
to a man, a solid cohort of upstanding 
young giants, full of a clumsy wit, eager 
to poke restrained fun at her, delighted at 
her quick retorts. 

And as for Buddie, he was the boss at 
Daily’s and the foreman’s own. So quaint 
a little man with such a straight line of 
honor in his small soul it would have been 
hard to find. 

He rode many a day on Bennett Daily’s 
shoulder into the high fastnesses of the 
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THE STORY SO FAR: 


Bennett Daily, working his Oregon lum- 
ber camp at top speed to finish the huge 
timber raft on an important contract, is in 
doubt whether to “fire” Hundra, the 
swamper, a stranger in the Camp. He 
fears there is something between Hundra 
and Stanley McLean, for he accidentally 
has seen the girl in Hundra’s arms. Yet she 
is plainly afraid of the swamper. Mean- 
while, Ma Daily cares for both Stanley and 
her little brother Buddie, who came to- 
gether to the camp seeking shelter, and 
Buddie is slowly gaining health and 
strength. So Bennett Daily has food for 
thought. 

* 


Illustrator 
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hills, and his speech was of so quaint a 
quality that the man regarded him won- 
deringly. 

“Where did you learn your letters, 
Sonny?” he asked one day, and the child 
said quickly, “From our Daddy. Stanley 
has the Latin. Our Daddy taught us. He 
was an alum—alum—us— of—” and he 
named so great a patriarch among Euro- 
pean seats of learning that even Daily, 
born and bred among the West Coast 
hills, gasped in astonishment. 

“And he was—you said he was a car- 
penter?” 

“Yes sir,” said Buddie, “but not a very 
good one. He didn’t make much money. 
Our mother used to say his heart was 
broken. Before we lived in Oregon we 
lived a long time in India. But I was not 
born then.” 

Daily’s face was suddenly grave. He 
had seen down a revealing vista which the 
girl had never opened, and he felt a guilty 
flush at his unconscious 
probing of the  cast- 
aways past. 

That night he looked 
at Stanley with a new 
expression in his blue 
eyes. 

The girl, passing 
down the tables, caught 
it, and that troublesome 
heart leaped to suffoca- 
tion. 

“Fool!” she told her- 
self sharply, “he doesn’t 
even know what color 
your red head is!” 

And she was partly 
right. But that night 
a bit later, when the 
work was done and Ma 
rocked the child by the 
west door, he looked up 
and smiled at her when 
she came to sit on her 
accustomed bench,—and 
he did know the color 
of that head. 

“Do you care, Mr. 
Daily,” she asked pres- 
ently, “if I go down 
sometimes and watch the 
work at the raft? Do 
you let strangers do 
that?” 

“Strangers? No. But 
you are no stranger, Stanley,” he an- 
swered. “Go where and when you like, 

anywhere about the camp. This is your 
home. I wouldn’t go far away until after 
we get the raft out.” 

So it came about that a few days later 
two heads might have been seen hanging 
perilously out of Murphy’s cab window, 
the little winds that blew up the slough 
ruffling their curls, while the dinkey en- 
gine rocked crazily down the narrow- 
gauge,—because they liked to ride fast! 

\t the lower roll-way they got out and 
poked wonderingly about the huge slant- 
ing floor of logs on which the sections, 
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rolled off the flat cars by pike and cant- 
hook, traveled the short drop to the slough 
beneath. 

When they had thoroughly examined it 
and looked at the floating brown monsters 
in the water, waiting the turn of the tide, 
they idled along the bank hand in hand, 
to where the great raft grew in its cradles. 

Stanley’s eager eyes were everywhere, 
the boy’s not less quick and receptive. 

“When I’m a man, Stanley,” he piped 
with the flush of enthusiasm in his little 
face, “I'll be a logger,—a foreman like 
Mister Daily,—and boss the fellers and 
make rafts to go out to sea.” 


Ar the tiny guard-shack 
on the right bank where the slough 
opened out to the arm of the miles-long 
bay a sentry paced, as one paced at night. 

Stanley wondered how any one might 
injure so great a thing as the raft, or 
would dare to think of so doing. Then, 





face to face with Hundra, the swamper. 

The girl turned red from brow to throat 
and cast him one defiant glance. 

She did not speak and was making to 
pass him boldly when he reached out a 
slim brown hand that gripped like steel 
and caught her arm. At that touch the 
blood flowed up along his dark cheeks 
too, and the slumbrous light woke in his 
black eyes. 

“Another kiss,” he said, his suave voice 
suddenly thick, “to pay for the sore that 
festers on my shoulder now!” He changed 
suddenly from English to Hindustani. 
“You are wine and fire and snow on 
marble, Red Head, and you burn me with 
desire!” 

“May I burn you to the death, then,” 
the girl retorted in his own tongue,—and 
it was strange speech for the timber coun- 
try of the Oregon coast! 

The child on her back regarded them 
both with frightened eyes, not under- 
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It was a pleasant task, a sort of idling, and Bennett Daily, coming 
across the foot-log, stopped in his tracks and caught bis breath 


after a while, the two turned back up the 
track to go back to camp, Murphy passed 
them and slowed with an ingratiating 
smile in his window, but they waved their 
refusal and walked instead. 

It was a mile and a half from the 
slough’s mouth to camp, and Buddie 
could not walk so far, but Stanley took 
him pick-a-back. The little track wound 
over pretty flats and through thickets of 
vine-maple, and it was in one of these 
still green places that they came suddenly 


standing, but feeling the hostility. 

“You do,” said the man, “and will, per- 
haps. Be satisfied, as I shall be some day. 
Where is the amulet?” 

“You shall never have it!” she flashed, 
still in the alien tongue. 

“T think I will,—when the time is ripe. 
It is not yet ripe.” 

He released her arm, waved a slim 
hand, and went on down the track. 

The girl looked after him, standing 
bent under her (Continued on page 71) 
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Handsome Jeanette MacDonald 
sings with handsome Nelson Eddy 
in tuneful “Rose Marie.” 


Cheers 
Modern Times Charles Chaplin, that 


genius whose worst 
fault is the dreadfully long time between 
pictures, in an hilarious comedy with 
Paulette Goddard. Charlie, as ever a lit- 
tle pathetic, caught in a “modern times” 
world of factories, giant cogs and whirl- 
ing machines. His desperate trying for 
individuality and happiness is at once 
good comedy and a caustic comment on 
our muddled civilization. Laughs. Pa- 
thos. Everything. 


The Milky Way Another top-notch 

old-timer back. Up- 
roarious return of that ace comedian, 
Harold Lloyd. The be-spectacled Harold 
as a milkman who becomes “champ”— 
although he never learned anything about 
fighting except how to duck. A sure-fire 
hit. 


Ceiling Zero James Cagney, Pat 

O’Brien. Two more men 
stars to dim feminine glories. Lots of 
adventure, drama and thrills. Incidentally 
takes the romanticism out of commercial 
aviation. Swell job. 


Jeanette Mac Donald and 
Nelson Eddy —a perfect 
team of handsome singers—repeat their 
triumph of “Naughty Marietta” in an 
operetta laid in the Canadian Northwest. 


Rose Marie 
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The Satin 
Talkies 


Views and pre-views of the 


Jou 


newer films, with our View- 
Maestro telling in brief what 
he thinks of them 


By CHARLES F, STEVENS 


Many swell tunes and marvelous picture 
scenes. A peach. 


Eddie Cantor is a 
complete mouse un- 
til he buys a book: “Man or Mouse— 
What Are You?”. The change-over from 
mouse to he-man among blood-curdling 
gangsters in an amusement park is good 
comedy with Cantoresque eye-rolling. 
Much “girly” extravaganza and one very 
funny “chase” scene. Cantor fans see. 


Strike Me Pink 


Applause 
Victor McLaglen 


as a hard-boiled 
soldier of fortune sent to kidnap the lit- 
tle King of a mythical kingdom. When 
the Kinglet, played by Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, mistakes him for Dillinger and 
wants to join his gang, soft-hearted Mc- 
Laglen forgets his own job and puts 


Professional Soldier 


down revolution single-handed. En- 


a 
gaging film and good fun. 

Picture version of the 
successful Broadway 
musical comedy, with Bing Crosby. 
Songs, laughs and musical comedy stufl 
in the best Crosby style, which is pretty 
good for anybody’s money. For that tired 
feeling. 


Anything Goes 


Warner Baxter, 
Alice Faye, Jack 
Oakie. A Broadway type film, all about 
a burlesque producer’s rise and fall. Good 
cast and skillful script make a common- 
place story into a good-enough film. Nice 
if you’re not sick of Broadway. 


King of Burlesque 


Two in the Dark Shrewdly made 
mystery story about 
an amnesia victim whom everybody, in- 


cluding himself part of the time, thinks 
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We weren’t sure Charlie would give us any 
more pictures, but here he is with a good 
one, named ‘“‘Modern Times.” See it. 


guilty of murder. Good comedy, corking 
suspense and seasoned acting by an ex- 
pert cast. Thriller. 

Whipsaw Myrna Loy and Spencer 
Tracy in a pleasing, if not 
startling, love story of a glamorous femi- 
nine jewel thief and a “G-Man.” Splen- 
did direction, a smooth story and first- 
rate performing. Good two hours. 


A Little Yawny 
Road Gang 


Lots of action and prison 
farm brutality, in a_pic- 
ture based on the rise and assassination 
of a certain dictator of an unnamed 
Southern State somewhere around the 


mouth of the (Continued on page 67) 


By 


MACDONALD BROWN 


Here is something brand new 
—an organized effort by big 
industrial leaders to inform 
themselves on farm prob- 
lems. One very big thing in 
particular may come of it, 
thinks Lewis H. Brown 


EVA 


| 


LONG before you and I were 
born, people have been talking 
Saenz about the farmer, and what 
should be done to help him. Politicians 
and professional farm leaders have made 
a career of it. Recently a great wave of 
“farm plans” has swept across the coun- 
try, and thousands of amateur economists 
have burned the midnight 40-watt, plan- 
ning how to untangle, overnight, condi- 
tions that have been years in the making. 
No wonder we farmers stand amazed, 
and thousands of us bewildered. 

No wonder we are skeptical when we 
are told that “big industry” is taking an 
interest in agriculture, and is planning to 
greatly extend that interest among indus- 
trialists. 

Now it is true that any plan that is 

veloped that will help agriculture reach 

parity with industry will have to have 
as its basis a certain selfishness on the 

rt of both agriculture and industry. 
Both are in business for profit. But since 
these two great branches of American life 
produce all the real wealth of the country, 
in understanding of their mutual prob- 
lems and intent can be most constructive. 

Indeed, there is so much similarity be- 
tween farming and industry, it is hard to 
understand why their mutual dependence 

1s not been better recognized. Of course 
hard times do make men think more 
clearly, and make them dig deeper under 
the roots of the causes. There are a lot 
of things pretty clear in 1936 that nobody 
bothered with before 1929. 

Nearly half the population of the 
United States is either directly engaged 
in farming, or indirectly dependent on 
agriculture for a livelihood, and manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize that 


Van 
Mw 
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within this great group lies a great deal 
of their future welfare. If one-half of 
the population is unable to buy things, 
manufacturing will suffer accordingly. 
They found this out in 1932. 


Who Is “Industry’’? 


NE word about manufacturing. It 

is that great group, from coast to 
coast, who take raw materials and make 
all the finished articles which we use in 
our daily life. This group, its workmen 
and management, is termed “Industry.” 
It does not include bankers, merchants, 
railroad men, lawyers, or any of the serv- 
ice trades. It is no more Wall Street than 
farming is Wall Street. 

To many farmers, it is a waste of time 
to repeat these well-known facts. Most 
farmers have in their immediate vicinity 
some manufacturing company that em- 
ploys a number of people. If this factory 
is working and is able to pay its em- 
ployes a fair wage, then those people are 
in a position to buy and consume freely 
those things which the farmer raises. 
When this factory closes down and thou- 
sands of people are out of work, they 
cannot buy farm produce, and, therefore, 
prices go down and farmers find them- 
selves in almost as much trouble as the 
unemployed worker. 

The smartest manufacturers have al- 
ways realized that these self-same farmers, 
who constitute one-half of the market, 
must find an outlet for their produce be- 
fore they can have money to purchase the 
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articles the manufacturing concerns make. 

Unfortunately, not all manufacturers 
are that smart. As Lewis Brown told us, 
thousands of manufacturers are so ab- 
sorbed in making things that they really 
have no idea what becomes of them. They 
see their products leave the factory, but 
who buys them, or how, or where, they 
have only the vaguest of notions. 

The problems of farming and manu-- 
facturing are not exactly the same, yet 
they are very similar. 

The manufacturers have one great ad- 
vantage. By reason of their smaller num- 
ber, and since each factory has a spokes- 
man, they can get together and can dis- 
cuss their factory and market problems, 
and this they long ago learned to do. 


Meet the New Committee 


O AT this point we meet the National 
Association of Manufacturers, whose 
membership is made up almost entirely 
of people who make and sell things. At 
a recent meeting the Association dis- 
cussed the farm situation. As farmers 
make up more than a third of their mar- 
ket, naturally these manufacturers were 
thinking in terms of the purchasing 
power of this great buying population. 
They realized that they did not know 
enough about farming to propose any 
comprehensive farm plan for curing farm 
troubles. But they did a wise thing. 
They appointed a committee to study 
farm problems, (Continued on page 79) 
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GROWING 


The collective farm program in Russia 
aims to place more and more machinery 
on the farms. To the 260,000 tractors 
already in use they hope to add 100,000 
more next year; to the 30,000 combines, 
60,000 more. And the 250 million acres 
cultivated by tractor last year is expected 
to be increased to 410 million acres. 

Scientists are also developing in Russia 
new varieties of cotton, wheat, and 
potatoes. Besides cultivating more acres, 
each acre is made to produce more. The 
most startling example is the record of 
20 tons of sugar beets per acre. 

The speed of machinery development 
on the Russian farm leaves our 
record far back. From 1870 to 1900, the 
years of fastest development of American 
farming, the investment in machinery in- 
creased 28.59%. Equipment in Soviet 
agriculture increased during one year 
(1934-1935) 84°. 

This tremendous activity will be more 
than enough to feed the Russian people, 
unless they exhaust the plant-food in the 
soil. Farmers in other parts of the world 
can expect flooded markets in a few years. 


own 


DANES 


Germany’s acute shortage of butter, meat, 
and fats probably won't mean anything 
to American farmers. Denmark is plan- 
ning to place her agricultural exports this 
year in the German market instead of 
England. Germany has no money for 
payment, hence Denmark expects in re- 
turn to accept manufactured German 
goods. Our own home markets will have 
to take our production this year again. 


SOUP 


Asparagus butts are generally a total loss. 
They are too tough to eat, yet the butts 
are a good 25°% of the plant. Successful 
experiments, however, have shown they 
can be made into fine soup material. The 
water is extracted from the butts under 
pressure, and the resulting dried stalks 
are ground toa meal. This is mixed with 
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corn-flour, salt, and white pepper. In the 
near future growers may be sending tons 
of heretofore unused asparagus butts to 


the soup canneries. 


FROZEN 

Any news of a new and growing market 
for American farm produce is good news. 
Five years ago the strawberry—a temper- 
ate zone product—was an unknown 
delicacy in the tropical Malay countries. 
But frozen berries were shipped there 
experimentally, and the population rapid- 
ly developed a taste for them. One Singa- 
pore firm alone imported nine tons of the 
frozen fruit in 1933; 12 tons in 1934; 20 
tons in 1935, and expects to double that 
amount this year. Most of these berries 
are American grown; a few Canadian. 
Shipped in 30-lb. tin pails, they are dis- 
by the milk 


consumers 


tributed to 





companies, which are the only concerns 
in that region having proper refrigeration 


facilities. 


DUTCH 

The 1935 home-grown apple and pear 
crops of the Netherlands are already ex- 
hausted. As a result that little country 
is now buying unexpected and substan- 
ial stocks from American fruit growers. 
An extremely bad growing season in 
Holland was responsible for the early ex- 
haustion of the native crops. “It’s an ill 
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wind. ... 


SKINNED 

If your pocketbook is just recovering 
from paying taxes, maybe this will make 
you feel better. In Japan, a peasant pro- 
prietor who earns 300 yen a year—about 
$85 at present—from his farm, must pay 
a tax of 31 per cent. If his farm brings 
in an annual income of 500 yen or more, 
he pays out 35 per cent of it in taxes. 
And it he is unlucky enough to be a 
landlord or owner of a farm he is forced 
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HAPPENINGS THAT AFFECT FARMING, SOME 
MORE, SOME LESS, SOME GOOD, SOME BAD 


to part with 51 per cent of the income. 

On top of that, the common rate on 
farm loans in Japan is 10 to 12 per cent. 
These figures partly explain why the 
Japanese farmer is living in a chronic 
and ever-growing state of poverty, and 
has long been the ailing member of 
modern Japanese economy. 

Additional facts: Agriculture employs 
48 per cent of the population—14 million 
out of a total of 29 million . . . but only 
16 per cent of the land of that small 
mountainous country (about 15 million 
acres) is tillable, and yet it grows almost 
all the nation’s staple foods. Although 
one thinks of Japan as being an industrial 
nation, more than half the nation’s work- 
ing capital is invested in agriculture— 
half again as much as is employed in 
manufacturing and trade together. 

In contrast to taxes paid by the farmers, 
the manufacturers pay a tax of only 15 
per cent on an annual income of 300 yen 
and 18 per cent on a 500 yen income, 
while traders pay only 12.5 per cent on 
300 yen and 14 per cent on 500. 


TEA-TOPERS 


While the British are the world’s most 
renowned tea drinkers—it would be the 
tea-sippers of Morocco, and not the Eng- 
lish, who would miss it most if China 
stopped tea exports. And the tea-in-a- 
glass addicts of Russia are China’s second- 
best customers. Russia buys mostly black 
tea in the form of bricks, while Morocco 
prefers green tea. 


POWER 

Oxen are returning to favor for work on 
farms in Quebec. French-Canadian farm- 
ers in the Province are now buying and 
training oxen for general use around their 
farms. It is claimed that one ox has as 
much pulling power as a team of ordinary 
horses. Another point in favor of the ox 
is that it eats less than a horse and does 
not require oats (an expensive item) in its 
daily diet. There is a best source of power 
for every farm. 








REGIMENTATION 


The wheat world watches with interest 
the latest control plan in Argentina, one 
of the greatest wheat producing countries 

The new National Com- 
mission of Grains and Elevators is 
charged with control of the production, 
sale, and handling of grain from field to 
consumer. It will likewise control all in- 
stitutions or firms dealing with grain in 
any manner or form, and will maintain a 
file in which every person in the country 
dealing in the grain trade must be regis- 


of the world. 


tered. 

Agricultural co-operative associations, 
grain producers, millers, shippers, and 
government ¢ xecutives are represented on 
the commission, which will also be em- 
powered to establish types of grain that 
may be grown in certain zones, as well as 
to judge standards of weights, colors, and 
sanitary conditions and determine where 
and when it shall be delivered. 

And finally, a bill—already passed by 
the Senate—will be presented at the 1936 
session of the Chamber of Deputies which 
will grant power to the Commission to 
establish and operate 14 terminal elevators 
and a chain of 450 country elevators. The 
Commission is to be financed by a tax on 
all grain exported and is to be paid by the 
exporter. Sounds like good news for 
Canada and for us, but it’s too soon to be 
sure. 


INVASION 


A new kind of locust invasion may make 
its appearance in America next year—but 
don't be alarmed—it will be in the form 
The locust plague, for 
ruthless de- 


fertilizer. 
considered as a 


ot a 
centuries 
stroyer of crops, has now been turned to 
profitable use for the farmer in Argentina. 
During plagues, the locusts are captured 
in deep trenches when in the “hopper” 
stage, and are gathered up and taken to 
government stations where they are dried 
and ground into locust meal. This meal 
contains 9.66 per cent nitrogen and 12.40 
per cent nutritive fats. It takes about 
three tons of locusts to produce one ton 
of high grade fertilizer. 4,500 metric tons 
of the meal was turned out by the Agri- 
cultural Ministry. Since the plague is ex- 
pected to be even worse this year, authori- 
ties are now seeking to export the new 
product to the United States. 


CITRUS 

Grapefruit growers of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, rejoice! Rumania, which has been 
charging the stiff import duty of $3.27 
for a 70-lb. box of grapefruit, has now 
reduced the tariff to only 67 cents, the 
same as charged for a box of oranges of 
similar weight. 
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Speaking of tea, some _ statistician 


figured out this one: if all the tea grown 
on all the plantations of the world in one 
season were brewed in one giant pot, it 
would have to be 7,000 feet in diameter 
and 4214 feet deep. The new French 
liner Normandie could float around in it 
with ease, and could weather the waves 
of any “temfest in a teapot,” literally. 


RATION 

Milk as a breakfast beverage in place 
of coffee rations is now being served to 
soldiers in the Polish army. The diet 
change was made upon advice of the army 
physicians—after an energetic campaign 
by dairy farmers who pleaded that the 
drink would not only improve the health 
of the nation’s defenders but improve 
Polish agricultural conditions as well. 


SEAWEED 


Don’t despair if someone sells you an 
ocean beach lot, and you discover it is 
under water. Perhaps you can grow a 
crop of kelp or seaweeds. A health salt 





extracted from kelp is a new food product 
which is now the basis of a booming busi- 
ness in the Pacific Northwest. This vege- 
table salt, which can be used in place of 
ordinary table salt, contains a number of 
healthful mineral elements, including 
iodine. Meanwhile, laboratories in New 
York have recently discovered that vari- 
ous species of seaweeds make tasty substi- 
tutes for that generally detested vegetable, 
spinach. Bad for spinach-growers—okay 
for kids. 


NOVICES 


Apparently our neighbors to the north 
have been considerably more successful in 
their ventures in model resettlement 
projects. So successful, in fact, was the 
initial tryout of this new land policy at 
Markland, Newfoundland, that the 
Canadian government recently enlarged 
the original settlement by 140 additional 
families, and is now planning to set up a 
second settlement for novice farmers of 
Newfoundland on the West coast. 

For years, Newfoundland has been 
wholly dependent on its fisheries to the 
extent of importing all flour, cereals, 
potatoes, other vegetables, eggs, meat, 
most of their milk ... and even hay. 
However, the general world depression, 
the revolution in Brazil, and unsettled 
conditions in Italy wiped out all their 
principal fish markets, and left the non- 
agricultural population stranded—and 
starving. 

The government stepped in and experi- 
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mented by taking 10 picked families from 
St. John’s in the spring of 1934 and set- 
ting them down in the wilds of Mark- 
land. The erstwhile fishermen went to 
work with a will clearing and cultivating 
forest and swamp land. Schools have 
been set up, homes built, there has been 
no administrative trouble so far, and the 
beginner farmers are learning readily. 


CONCOCTIONS 

A “milk bar” has recently been opened 
in Fleet Street, heart of the London news- 
paper district. It is proving very popular, 
and many of Britain’s star reporters are 
deserting the neighborhood “pubs” to 
“hoist a few” in the milk bar. Fourpence 
(8 cents) is charged for all drinks there, 
and 50 different kinds of milky concoc- 
tions are served. Milk drinking halls are 
likewise well patronized in Germany, 
especially in Bavaria. Imbibers at milk 
bars can at least drive home on the right 
side of the road. The best milk is pro- 
duced and sold in this country, and some 
enterprising muk distributor might take a 
leaf out of the book of the orange 
growers. 


TREE-GRASS 


Bamboo is an important factor in Ori- 
ental civilization. If you took bamboo, 
including all its manufactured products, 
from the farmer of Japan, Korea, or South 
China, you would deprive him of more 
than 90°; of his tools, utensils and ves- 
sels, his bed, his chairs, tables, pipes, flute, 
chop-sticks, fishing pole, water-piping, 
ladder and hat. As soon as he is born, 
he is put in a bamboo cradle, and when 
he dies, his coffin is suspended on a bam- 
boo pole. Bamboo leaves and sprouts are 
one of his most delicate foods. And so 
you will hear all over Korea, the farmer’s 
song in praise of bamboo: 

Tree you are not, 

Grass you are not, 

Nothing is more straight than you. 

Inside why are you so clean? 

Bamboo, for this besides I love you, 

All four seasons you are green! 


BUNNIES 

Facing a serious meat shortage, which 
has already caused two meatless days a 
week to be ordered by Mussolini, Italian 
officials are encouraging children to raise 
rabbits on a grand scale for meat instead 
of for pets only. Since rabbits are one of 
the fastest multiplying animals and be- 
cause they make “good eating,” the 
Fascist chiefs hope a “Brer Rabbit” boom 
will make up for the lack of usual meat 
imports from nations which are applying 
the League of Nations sanctions. 
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small farm owner who must 
SS have a substantial and simply 
designed home at the lowest minimum 
cost. It is designed so it can be built 
in progressive and leisurely stages as 
additional time and funds are available, 
yet the first stage of the home must be 
convenient and comfortable to live in. 
Nevertheless, if the owner wants to, the 
home can be completely finished in the 
one- or two-bedroom plan in its entirety 
from the start. 

It is so simple in construction that a 
good practical handy man can do a lot 
of work on it in carrying it to com- 
pletion. 


Choice of Two Plans 


UE to their added cost, space for 

fireplace and work room found in 
the larger type of farm houses has been 
eliminated. The rooms are all generous 
in size and the furnishings can be very 
attractively arranged in them. If the one- 
bedroom plan should be built first the 
living room can be provided with a com- 
bination davenport and bed, so that this 
room will serve as the second or spare 
bedroom. The second bedroom does not 
mar the architectural appearance of the 
home in any way. 

If you wish to build either the one- or 
two-bedroom arrangement completely 
finished with no future work to be done 
on it, you can select the plan wanted. 
The rear addition shown on the plan is 
intended to be built without the use of a 
basement. This will reduce the cost con- 
siderably. When the site is not prac- 





tically level it is unwise to eliminate the 
basement, as additional depth to the 
foundation wall or footings will be nec- 
essary, together with fill for the interior 
of the footing walls and exterior grading. 

The rear addition without the base- 
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ment houses coal bin, laundry service, 
hot water overhead heating system, to- 
gether with storage space for vegetables 
and canned preserves. When the base- 
ment is included the house is then heated 
with a hot air furnace system and the 
equipment in the rear addition 1s located 
in the basement. 

When the basement is used this addi- 
tion is eliminated and a smaller one is 
added enclosing the basement stairs and 
If a separate kitchen and 


grade door. 
can be 


dining room 1s desired these 
included with the kitchen, size 12 x 8 
feet, and the dining room 12 x 11 feet. 

Building either of these two plans in 
progressive stages the house can_ be 
erected to the point where the studs are 
ready for wallboard or plaster and left 
until more time or funds are available. 
The studs can be stained a pleasing light 
walnut color. The insulated wallboard 
which is used for sheathing outside, and 
SMS Sn Ms eT | 
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covered with siding or clapboards, is 
exposed between the studs on the in- 
terior. It is a natural dark corn color. 
The ceiling is covered with sheet rock 
and finished in ivory, making the color 
combination a very restful background 
for the furnishings. 

The kitchen and bathroom can have 
the walls covered with sheet rock, as 
well as the ceiling, and this can be cov- 
ered with a washable oil cloth in various 
colored patterns. Later it will be no 
trick to plaster the interior when you 
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are ready for it if proper allowance is 
made for the projection of electrical out- 
lets and interior trim. 

When the basement is not 
floor consists of a dense concrete floor 
base covered with asphaltum and _in- 
sulating board which receives the lino- 
leum for the various rooms. Where 
basements are used the first floor is frame 
construction with finished oak floors. 

The dinette and kitchen are practically 
one room. The kitchen and its equip- 
ment are so well arranged that this space 
is equal to a 10 x 12-foot kitchen. The 
dinette will accommodate six people and 
eight in a pinch. In the buffet cases, 
which separate the kitchen and dinette, 
are kept dishes and silverware for table 
service. 

In the bathroom the tub is recessed 
with a shower. The linen closet has 
ample space for an accessory closet to 
be included. While the house is small 
in size there is the maximum of privacy 
in this kind of a plan layout. 


How Much Will It Cost? 


OST of materials and labor vary in 
many sections of the country but the 
one-bedroom plan should average in cost 
complete to exposed stained studs about 
$1,500. The two-bedroom plan com- 
pletely finished should not exceed $3,000. 
Setting down an estimate of cost is 
always risky, not only because materials 
are higher in one locality than another, 
but because some farmers supply more 
of their labor than others. It is no trick 
for them to dig the cellar, put in con- 
crete foundation, frame the building, nail 
on insulating board sheathing and clap- 
boards, lay floors and shingles, put on 
plaster board, etc. 

Most houses of this relative size possess 
that boxy appearance, and lack pleasing 
lines and compactness of plan. What we 
should like to see is not more houses 
that look like boxes, but houses that 
reflect pleasing architectural lines, hospi- 
table environment with that “come on 
in” look. 


used the 





(Editor’s Note: Mr. Schindler will be 
glad to answer questions if stamped 
envelope is enclosed. He can furnish 
working blue prints and _ specifications 
at a reasonable price.) 
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ff Michigan — Weight for 

a= OE weight, man power Is greater 

than horse power. This was demonstrated 

gan State College February 6, 

when 20 members of the Michigan State 

College football squad, weighing about 

3,200 pounds, outpulled a team of horses 

of equal weight that had lacked but six 
inches of setting a new world record. 


at Michigan 


*+ + + 


New Jersey—The question of financing 
relief has aroused a rural and urban fight 
in New Jersey. Cities demand that relief 
be financed through the diversion of gas- 
oline taxes. Rural districts want the gas 
tax spent for farm to market roads. This, 
they say, would provide work and in that 
manner the rural road problem and the 
relief problem could be solved at the same 
time. City interests control the Assembly, 
rural districts control the Senate. 

On top of the Hoffman-Hauptmann 
dispute, the Garden State weather looks 


squally. 


+ + + 
Illinois—The latest “racketeer” in south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois is the unscru- 
pulous trucker who loads up on poor 
quality misbranded seed in Tennessee and 
Kentucky and peddles it to dealers 
farther north. The Illinois division of 
seed inspection has recently started sev- 
eral suits against these violators, in some 
cases assessing $150 fines. 


+ + + 


South Carolina—It has taken the Japan- 
ese beetle 20 years to travel from New 
Jersey (where it was first found in the 
United States) to South Carolina, but it 
is here. Serious infestation in the Green- 
ville area is reported by the state agricul- 
tural college. Definite steps are being 
taken to fight this destructive pest. No 
section has had the slightest success in 
eradicating it. 


¢+ + + 


Virginia—Farmers of the Shenandoah 
valley are happy because the Willow 
Grove mill at Luray has been leased for 


LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


a long term to Miller Roudabush. Only 
once before in a century had the water 
wheel of this 100-year-old mill ceased to 
turn. Five generations of the Renalds 
family have run the mill. Farmers de- 
manded it be put to work again. 

The mill was fired by northern soldiers 
in 1862, but the fire was discovered by 
“Moss” Johnson, a South Carolina negro 
slave. Little damage was done, but ever 
afterward the doors of the farm homes 
in the valley were open to Moss. He died 
years ago, but his name and fame still 
live. 


+ + + 


Wyoming—State agencies are enlisting 
the aid of experts in the solution of the 
cause of a rare type of poisoning that has 
come to about 50 purebred cattle in the 
Lander and Sweetwater areas. Gordon 
Sanford has reported the mysterious 
death of 26 cows in his herd on his ranch 
southwest of Casper. 

Almost without exception the bovine 
victims of the unexplained death-dealing 
poison are dairy cows of high breeding. 
In nearly every one of the cases, the 
costly cow died with a calf at her side. 


¢* + + 


Maine—The same winter that saw the 
China Clipper add new romance to the 
delivery of the United States mail was 
marked in Maine by the inauguration of 
dogsled mail service to several remote 
villages in the Rangeley Lakes district. 
There, postman Fred B. Fowler and seven 
Bafhin Land huskies get the mail through 
on a twelve and a half mile route to 
Oquossoc and Kennebago. With snow- 
drifts ten feet deep and the mercury 30 
to 40 below, only huskies can get the 
mail through. 
+ + + 


Texas—The movement of large numbers 
of cattle out of Mexico into the United 
States is entirely a rumor to date. Thus 
far the weather has been much too cold 
to move cattle out of the warm regions of 
Mexico into the North for feeding. 
There are rumors that a very large 


shipment is being assembled at Tampico 
for export into the United States some 
time after the middle of March, but all 
efforts of the U. S. Government and other 
investigators to verify this have thus far 
failed. 

The Farm Journal correspondent 
checked personally on 30 cattle trains in 
Mexico and found all to be moving south, 
not north. Receipts last month were 
around 5,000 head, which is, if anything, 
a little below earlier years. 


+ + + 


Sioux City—New records in transport- 
ing livestock by truck continue to be 
broken. This market, which ranks first 
in trucking hogs at all public livestock 
markets, received 97 per cent of all hogs 
by truck in 1935. Cattle received by truck 
last year constituted 71.2 per cent and 
sheep 72.4 per cent of market receipts. 
The iargest receipts of hogs in one day by 
truck were 29,639; of cattle, 5,522: of 
sheep, 10,010. 
¢ + ¢ 


New York City—Gotham was host dur- 
ing the first week of February to the 
Poultry Industries Exposition, first thing 
of its kind in the annals of the East. Back 
of the exposition was the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers, comprised of poultry 
interests in thirteen northeastern states. 

Every agency with any interest in 
poultry and eggs helped in staging this 
giant exposition—state colleges, state de- 
partments of agriculture, poultrymen and 
poultry associations, hatcheries and hatch- 
ery associations, vocational schools, man- 
ufacturers of feed and equipment, etc. 
Exhibits of eggs, baby chicks, dressed 
poultry and equipment were numerous 
and of high quality. Primary purpose of 
this exposition was to dramatize the 
poultry industry to consumers, 


¢ + ¢ 


Oklahoma—Twenty per cent more cot- 
ton here this year, if the government im- 
poses no restraint, is expected by many 
informed men. Numbers of landlords 
and most share croppers want to expand, 
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A federal credit official visiting here, 
estimated privately a gain of 10 per cent 
for the whole South. He gave the im- 
pression that government credit for swell- 
ing the acreage might not be easy to get, 
except by small producers. 


*+ + + 


Arkansas — Resourceful, women §are. 
Hundreds of them living on back roads 
in this state wanted money denied them 
by shrunken farm incomes, for a radio or 
a new porch. 

Roadside stands were out of the ques- 
tion—customers too few. So community 
markets were set up in five small cities. 
From miles around the women bring 
their eggs, preserves, homemade baskets, 
aprons and toys, hams, cakes and flowers. 
They take turns selling, and each night 
they swap what is left. Incomes last year 
ranged from $40 to a top of $824 made by 
Mrs. W. B. Pettigrew, near Fayetteville. 


+ + 


Georgia—A cold, wet winter that has 
brought ice and snow has proven a boon 
to agriculture in Georgia, and the icy 
winter has been welcomed in rural sec- 
tions. A good snow blanket loosened the 
soil all the way down to the clay and put 
moisture in the soil without washing it 
away. 

A man who pleaded guilty to postal 
law violations in connection with a wide- 
spread pecan racket was sentenced to two 
years in the penitentiary by the United 
States District Court at Macon February 
5. The man, whose name was Fred Allen 
Smith, was charged with defrauding 
people of the nation of $700 through 
direct mail advertising of pecans, which 
he failed to deliver. 

+ + + 


Minnesota— A total of 56,846 turkeys, 
weighing 793,576 pounds, were marketed 
through a single creamery during 1935 in 
Worthington, Minn. The total sum paid 
farmers for these turkeys was $167,656.22. 
It is estimated that farmers in the vicinity 
of Worthington have made a net profit 
of more than $150,000 on turkeys in the 
past three years. 
¢+ + + 


South Dakota—Tuberculin testing of 
cattle has been stopped in nine counties 
by temporary court injunctions. Local 
units of the Farmers Union are opposing 
the work. When Nebraska is accredited 
April 1, South Dakota will be the only 
untested state in the Middle West. Em- 
bargoes against butter produced in these 
untested areas have been imposed by sev- 
eral large consuming centers. Besides, 
restrictions are being levelled at South 
Dakota cattle by some corn belt and 
eastern feeding states. 


+ + + 


Alabama—With public schools in most 
counties (including Montgomery) about 
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to close because money had run out, the 
Alabama legislature convened in special 
session on February 11 “to raise more 
A three per cent sales tax and 
under the “Virginia 
the law- 


revenue.” 
legalized 
Plan” are being 


1 
iiquor 


con side r¢ d by 


makers as money raisers. Governor Bibb 
Graves proposed, on the other hand, 
cheaper tags for automobiles and, when 


ible, tax exemptions of homesteads up 
to $2,000. 


¢+ + + 


California—A heavy demand from the 
Central West is absorbing the large offer- 
ings of California turkey eggs at pres- 
ent. Prices are about two cents per dozen 
higher than last year. The growers’ co- 
operative, the California Turkey Growers 
Association, has dominant 
factor in the deal and is largely respon- 
sible for higher prices. The association 
is contracting to sell February and March 
eggs for 20 cents, 18 cents for April and 


become the 


16 cents for May. 


- + 
Oregon—The State Milk Board, after 
investigations in Portland and Salem, 
decreed that prices be raised one cent 


per quart in these marketing areas, be- 
ginning in February. 

The English walnut 
Oregon is expected to be an almost com- 
plete failure as a result of the freezing 
weather in late October. There are 27,000 


crop of 


1936 


acres of this crop in Oregon, representing 
an investment value of $10,000,000. 


¢ + + 


Mississippi—The new state legislature 
on January 30 shattered all political lines 
to break a 16-year-old legislative deadlock 
on highway paving legislation by unani- 
mously passing a $40,000,000 paved road 
building program “to pull the state out 
of the mud, dust and gravel.” 

Companion legislation signed on the 
same day by the new governor, Hugh L. 
White, authorizes the state highway com- 
mission to complete all main United 
States highways first and then to start the 
other roads in an $80,000,000 designated 
system in the order of trafic importance. 
A good roads bond issue will be financed 
by earmarking one and one quarter cents 
of the present six-cent gasoline tax. 


+ + + 


Kansas—Walter Claassen, Butler county, 
Kansas, was awarded the Premier Seed 
Growers medal at the annual meeting of 
the Kansas Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, at Manhattan, February 6. This 
award is the highest recognition awarded 
seed growers in the state. Only eleven 
other seed growers have been so recog- 


nized. The award is made by the Kansas 
Crop Improvement Association and the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Claassen, with the aid of his brother, 
farms 1,400 acres of which 1,000 acres 
is in cultivation. 


-+ + + 


Arizona—Collapse of the eastern de- 
mand for Arizona lettuce has caused 
packers to close their sheds and lay off 
2.500 Salt River 
valley. 


field workers in the 


-*- + + 


Seattle—Two hundred carloads, enough 
for three million rhubarb pies, bringing 
over $150,000 to Puyallup and White 
River Valley growers, is the estimate of 
this season’s forced-in-the-dark pieplant 
crop, shipping of which is now in full 
swing to Texas, California and the Mid- 
dle West. Prices range from $2.75 down 
to $1 per fifteen-pound crate. 


+ + + 


New York—The new tomato 
plants that have sprung up in Westfield, 
Brocton and Fredonia, in the Chautauqua 
grape belt, offer a way out for grape pro- 
ducers of the region, who through five 
seasons have seen grape prices below the 
cost of production. That many will turn 
to growing tomatoes and other vegetables 


ju ice 


is | reely predicted. 
- + & 


Indiana—Third annual crow control 
contest sponsored by the state Depart- 
ment of Conservation has resulted in 
16,030 crow feet being turned in during 
the first month ending February 1. Pa- 
toka Valley Fish and Game Association 
won the February first prize of $25 for 
7.224 feet turned in; Bargersville Gun 
Club, second prize of $20 for 2,832 feet: 
Dugger Fish and Game Conservation 
Club, third prize of $15 for 2,390 feet. 
There are 77 clubs enrolled. The con- 
test closes May 31, with prizes awarded 
each month. 

It is well that this contest is under a 
responsible state authority. Indiscriminate 
shooting of crows where there is no excess 
of these birds hurts agriculture more than 
it helps. 

- + + 


Ohio—No more milk control laws for 
Ohio—that’s the verdict of the General 
Assembly, which has defeated three dif- 
ferent bills to resurrect a milk market- 
ing commission in the last eight months, 
the third coming the last week in Janu- 
ary. For two years the state had a mild 
type of milk control measure, that ended 
last July. The trouble is that farm or- 
ganizations themselves are at odds on 
this question. Hence legislators are glad 
to dodge the issue. Then some legis- 
lators introduced a milk utility bill, but 
this failed through more disagreements. 
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ON THIS FIRST LINE ECONOMY TIRE! 


you can buy many tires at prices 
that seem to promise a tidy saving. 
But a tire that does not offer safety 
often proves a very dear bargain! 





































That is why the famous Goodyear 
Pathfinder is the world’s first-choice 
economy tire. Millions say it excels 
many higher priced tires in safety 
and mileage. Yet it sells at a really 
thrifty price! 


Look at these advantages — 
for so little money 


Extra-thick tread...wide, flat, tough 
..-that gives you surprising mileage. 


Traction in the center of the tread... 
deep cut blocks with quick-stopping, 
life-saving grip ... that give you 
greater safety. 


Patented Supertwist Cord in every 
ply...that gives maximum blowout 
protection. 


More shoulder non-skid and prismed 
sidewalls that give you extra grip on 
curves...more grip in ruts and mud. 


Genuine Goodyear quality 


And remember you get all this in a 
genuine Goodyear—with the Good- 
year name and house flag on the 
sidewall that stands the world over 
for greatest value in materials and 
workmanship. No wonder thrifty 
motorists have bought more than 
twenty-two million Pathfinders! 


# 


IN RUBBER 
Buy no tire until you see this = 
amazing value that only the | 
world’s largest tire man- $ 50 
ufacturer can offer at 5. 


prices starting as low as 


ULL 


ammnnnt! 
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It works ++ 


That is the best way to appraise 
the plan of the Lower Rio 
Grande Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation described by 


WALTER B. PITKIN 


I CAME to see something new 
under,the sun, and I saw it— 
with fancy trimmings, too. 

Out of the Yukon the sleet came driv- 
ing. It wrapped the land in cellophane. 
Each palm tree and each cactus was 
coated with a transparent sheet of polar 
ice. Ice that had been flung southward 
in the worst cold wave of a hundred years. 
Ice that reached the Rio Grande but hap- 
pily failed to kill citrus, for it came with 
wind and wet. Had it come on a still 
night, the damage would have run into 
the millions. 

But the crowd in the hot little court 
room of the San Benito City Hall weren't 
worrying over the ice-wrapped trees. 
They were rejoicing over the success of 
their own New Idea—and it was this 
New Idea that I had driven hundreds of 
miles over slippery roads to observe. 

All were vegetable growers. What the 
ice might do to orange groves did not 
disturb them much. They had cabbages 
to think about, and the cold couldn’t hurt 
the millions of green heads which make 
up more than half of all the crops which 
are shipped out of this tiny wonderland 
which stretches for a scant seventy-five 
miles along “the driest river on earth” on 
our Mexican frontier. 

Yes, they had cabbages to think about. 
They had long been thinking about them 
and about winter tomatoes. Four years 
of profitless work had driven these keen 
northerners to invent a new plan of salva- 
tion. And it is this that I shall report to 
you in the hope that it may—in some 
variation or other—serve farmers else- 
where. 

It is not a sure cure for all human ail- 
ments. It fits only certain regions and 
certain crops. As you study it, keep this 
fact in mind. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley is one 
of the richest little kingdoms of agricul- 
ture on earth. But it is far from con- 
sumers. Freight runs very high. After 
next May ships will be loading at the 
port of Brownsville, and that will in time 
help farmers; for water freight costs only 
a fraction of rail and motor truck rates. 

But as things stand today, growers 
must sell to any one of the 250 or more 
commission agents who have built storage 
warehouses on railroad sidings and who 
ship chiefly by refrigerator car. The 
Texas law prevents motor trucks from 
hauling more than 7,000 pounds at one 
load; so the railways get practically all of 
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the long-distance business, you see. 

Now, cabbages and tomatoes mature 
vithin two or three weeks. Crops are 
all harvested and sold at high speed. So 
here you have the stage set for another 
rendition of The Sourest Story Ever Told. 
You know, the Sad Tale of the Honest 
Farmer and the Wicked Commission 
Agent. The Texas words are different, 
but the tune is the same. 

Last year avalanches of 
descended upon the warehouses during a 
cold wave up north which slowed down 
the unloading of shipments there. Re- 
sult? Farmers got $2 a ton for a while. 
(Less than it costs to plow an acre for 
cabbage). As the weather warmed up 
around Chicago and New York, the 
prices down in the Rio Grande rose every 
few minutes. In a few hours cabbages 
were selling at eight dollars; then at 
ten, twelve, fourteen and within two or 
three days, they touched $32 a ton. 


cabbages 


Farm Losses Help Nobody 
this is Alice-in-Wonderland 


} ‘ WwW, is 
economics, isn’t it? In the long 


run, nobody benefits by it; for ruined 
farmers ruin commission agents, bankers, 
and everybody else in a land entirely de- 
voted to intensive winter farming and 
citrus. 

So the boys got together, and out of 
their pow-wow they evolved something 
new. Something so different from New 
Deal schemes and most other modern in- 


conveniences that I think it deserves 
at least some thoughtful study. 

This New Idea is the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Vegetable Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Homer Huntley is secretary of 
this association, which is composed of 
some 5,000 farmers in Willacy, Cameron 
and Hidalgo counties. 

I interviewed Homer Huntley, and am 
passing along to you, as accurately as | 
can, the facts he gave me about the New 
Idea. Take it away, Homer: 

“Ordinarily, we think of a co-operative 
as an organization which sells or con- 


signs its members’ produce collectively, 
to, or through some brokerage firm or 
receiving marketing agency in the large 
distribution centers, getting the best price 
obtainable for its members. This method 
is supposed to reduce selling costs. 

“This direct method of marketing 
should be logical and effective, and in 
many cases it has proved successful. 
However, in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley all such cooperatives have passed out 
of the picture for various reasons. Mis- 
management in various ways may have 
been the downfall in some cases, but my 
personal opinion is that unethical prac- 
tices of itinerant operators were largely 
responsible for the quiet and peaceful 
burial of all these groups. 

“Our organization has followed other 
lines of procedure. Working on the 
principles that “right is might,” that the 
principles of the Mosaic Law and the 
Golden Rule, although unwritten in civil 
law, still predominate in the hearts and 
minds of our people. That fair dealing 
among men is a possible virtue, and work- 
ing upon that foundation, we have regu- 
lated returns on our produce by setting 
minimum prices according to market con- 
ditions. 

“The question will probably arise in 
the minds of some of you: ‘How is it 
possible for a producer to set a price on 
anything he raises?’ Farmers have be- 
come so accustomed to saying “What will 
you give me?’ rather than saying ‘I will 
take so much’—That is why the idea at 
first glance seems radical. Instead, as a 
matter of fact, the idea put into practice 
is ultra-conservative. 

“Besides a regular staff of officers, we 
have a stabilization committee which has 
the right to set minimum prices on our 
vegetables, declare harvesting holidays, or 
pass any rule (Continued on page 53) 
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This is the farm fence for 1936, 

and for many years to come! 
This is the farm fence so widely 
known as the double value fence. 
And for good reason. From the 
standpoint of metal and coating 
Wheeling has produced a combina- 
tion for field wear, a union of rug- 
ged COP-R-LOY durability and 
heavy zinc protection. In addi- 
tion Wheeling Farm Fence has ex- 
tra quality due to superior loom 
facilities and practice and to the 
fact that pre-testing at the factory 
under actual field conditions gives 
that final check on workmanship 
which means so much when you 
come to stretching up your fence. 


Only Wheeling Fence Gives You 
Genuine COP-R-LOY Wire 
As one of the oldest and largest 

manufacturers of farm necessities 

in America Wheeling has learned 
from experience that true economy 
lies in the life of the product. So 

Wheeling uses COP-R-LOY exclu- 

sively in making fence wire,—an 

alloy of copper and steel,—time 
tested and today a preference in 
many industries because it is extra 


Se YOUR WHEELING FENCE DEALER ,-»” 
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resistant to rust and when pro- 
tected by galvanizing insures a 
hardy life to withstand the years. 
COP-R-LOY is an exclusive prod- 
uct of Wheeling and only Wheeling 
Fence gives you this genuine 
COP-R-LOY quality. 
Wheeling’s Heavy Zinc Coating 
Wheeling Fence, the farm fence 
for 1936 and many years to come, 
is, therefore, genuine Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY protected by a heavy 
coating of pure zinc united 
weather -wearing metals to buck 
the elements, protect investment 
and save you fencing repairs. The 
zinc coating on Wheeling Farm 
Fence is by Wheeling’s admittedly 
superior galvanizing processes de- 
veloped and perfected through con- 
tinuous production of galvanized 
products during more than 45 
years. Wheeling is one of the 
largest users of pure zinc. Wheel- 
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HEAVY ZINC COATED 


RUST RESISTING 


wast ¥ cCOR-R-LOY ma 














ing’s galvanizing processes include 
many exclusive improvements 
which contribute directly to the 
superiority of zinc coating you ob- 
tain on Wheeling Farm Fence. 


Consider This When You Get 
Ready To Buy Your Fencing 

There is no divided responsibil- 
ity in the making of Wheeling 
Fence, the double value fence. 
Every single process is this com- 
pany’s. This means mining, smelt- 
ing, steel making, alloying, wire 
drawing, galvanizing, weaving and 
actual stretching up the finished 
product to anticipate and prove 
your final satisfaction with Wheel- 
ing Heavy Zinc Coated Farm 
Fence. 

You will find that the dealer who 
sells Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Farm Fence will enthusiastically 
recommend its purchase. It is be- 
cause he knows hAow it will serve 
you, how it makes and keeps 
friends. No matter what style or 
type of fencing you need the Wheel- 
ing dealer can supply you. . . ask 
for Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Farm Fence. 


dé WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING , WEST WIRCINIA 


phia Kanses 


vis Louisville Atlante 
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‘By M. GLEN 
KIRKPATRICK 


¢ YOU can use your own meth- 
od of putting inoculant on 
; the seeds of clover, alfalfa, soy- 
beans or whatever legume you are grow- 
ing—only be sure to use inoculant and 
see that the seeds are coated with it. 

More important than the method is 
the fact that you must inoculate if you 
want a good stand, heavy yield and soil 
improvement. Those are the benefits you 
have every right to expect from inocula- 
tion with nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 

Remember, a soybean inoculant won't 
do any good on alfalfa seeds. Each legume 
requires its own type of inoculant. There 
is no inoculant you can depend on to in- 
oculate all kinds of legume seeds. 

Going back to methods—if you have 
no method in mind, put the seeds on a 
canvas on the barn floor, put the moist 
inoculant on top of the pile, and work 
the seeds back and forth until every one 
is coated. Be sure the inoculant is fresh! 














Little fields with fence lines jagged 
Keep their owner poor and ragged. 


@ “I don’t know how much time I 
wasted turning corners in all those small, 
odd-shaped fields, but it was too much, 
whatever it was.” 

A farmer in the Shenandoah Valley 
told me that as he exhibited a map of 
his farm, which originally contained 19 
fields, and now has only ten. The small 
fields hindered efficient use of tractor, 
made it hard to follow uniform rotation 
of crops, required more labor in field 
operations and in handling stock—“made 
a mess of things generally,” he remarked. 

So, in late winter a few years ago, he 
and his son drew the map and, before 
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field work began in spring, relocated the 
fence lines. The average size of each field 
is now quite a bit larger. 


For skinny meadows here's a cure: 
Poultice them now with farm manure. 


@ A top dressing of manure put on 
now will help meadows in two ways: It 
will protect the plants from injury due to 
freezing and thawing, and it will supply 
plant food. You can put on from four 
to eight tons per acre. Be sure to spread 
it evenly. 


Bathing in creosote, hot then cold, 
Keeps posts young as they grow old. 


@ “Isn’t there a way to make wood 
fence posts last longer?” A frequent ques- 
tion, and the answer is: “Yes, by using 
coal-tar creosote.” Only sound posts are 
worth treating, peeled round posts are 
preferable to split ones for treating. Pro- 
cedure is outlined as follows by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory: 

“Coal-tar creosotes vary considerably in 
quality, but satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained by using any good grade, if a sufh- 
cient amount is put into the wood and 
good penetration secured. 

“The methods of applying creosote dif- 
fer greatly as to character, cost, and effec- 
tiveness. The most thorough one that 
is practical on the farm is the so-called 
hot and cold bath open tank process, in 
which the posts are put into a tank of 
hot creosote and left for several hours to 
drive out the air and then transferred to 


sep les 








another tank containing creosote, called 
the cold bath, in which they are left for 
one or more hours to absorb the oil. The 
creosote should penetrate from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch, which will 
give very good results.” 


Home-grown grains, however good, 
Are incomplete for Bossy’s cud. 


@ Some dairy farmers who this winter 
have had plenty of home-grown feed for 
the first time in several years are wonder- 
ing what is wrong with their cows. “They 
don’t give as much milk as they did last 
year when I was short of feed,” an Iowa 
farmer remarks. 

It’s easy to explain. With an abundance 
of fodder, hay and silage these dairy 
farmers have been feeding less grain and 
protein supplements. That’s one reason 
the cows have held back the milk. 
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Another reason is this: Much of the 
1935 corn crop was soft. Much of the 
1935 oat crop was light. These inferior 
grains do not have as much milk in them 
as sound, heavy, mature grains do. 

These poor grains need more than lib- 
eral feeding plus plenty of hay, fodder 
and silage to make up for their own short- 
comings. They need the help of a good 
balancing feed—one that contains several 
kinds of protein, such as linseed oilmeal, 
soybean oilmeal, cottonseed meal, corn 
gluten, etc. It is just about impossible to 
make up a complete ration for a dairy 
cow entirely of home-grown feeds. 

This is due to the fact that farm grains 
—corn, oats, wheat, barley, kafir and the 
like—are lacking in protein. Moreover, 
the general run of hay falls far short of 
supplying enough protein for dairy cows. 
High quality alfalfa, with leaves on and 
with good green color, is rich in protein 
and is a carrier of vitamin A. 


Poultry co-ops, east and west, 
Have found good markets, these attest: 


@ Since it was started 12 years ago, the 
Holbrook Turkey Growers’ Cooperative 
Association has marketed over 300 car- 
loads of finished Colorado turkeys for 
$1,300,000. 

The egg marketing association of Con- 
necticut Poultry Producers (a cooperative 
whose membership is made up of 500 of 
the better poultrymen in the state) sold 
more than a half million dollars’ worth 
of Connecticut-laid eggs in the year just 
closed. 








for quick 
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Then exposed for hours 
in below zero cold room! 


Every motor snapped into life instantly! 


All cars were stock models. 
The Sunoco products were 
purchased at a regular 
Sunoco station and shipped 
in sealed containers to the 
mammoth refrigerator at 
South Bend, Ind. One by one, 
cars were placed in the cold 
room, refrigerated, and 


Every cylinder fired regularly...and continuously! 


started without trials or re- 
hearsals. No tricks—noth- 
ing added to the cars but 
anti-freeze. Supervised by 
Western Union observer, 
timers with stop watches 
clocked the elapsed time be- 
tween the push on the starter 
and the firing of the motor. 
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for easy 
shifting 














INDIVIDUAL 


STARTING TIMES 


Cars were NOT tested 
in alphabetical order 





TEMPERATURE 


STARTING 























CARS TESTED 


BUICK 
CHEVROLET 
CHRYSLER 
DODGE 

FORD 
OLDSMOBILE 
PLYMOUTH 
PONTIAC 
STUDEBAKER 
TERRAPLANE 






































CAR | BELOW ZERO TIME 
A -i 4/Sthe second 
B -3° 2/55 “ 
Cc -2° G/Stme ~~ 
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b -3° 5/30 “ 
e -i2° 5/Sa@e ~ 
& -3° S/5ume *~ 
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Selling at the Fair 
Cm EVERY year Frost Farms, 
@z 


ih ; ; 
of } Windsor county, Vermont, 
NOT } 





sells farm products from a 
small booth at the local fair. Denied the 
advantages of a location on main high- 
way, this method of selling has been 
found profitable. Sales for the three days 
of the fair amounted to $200 this past sea- 
son. Items sold are maple sugar and syrup, 
dairy and poultry products. Meals are 
served, too, from food grown on the farm. 
Coming at the close of the summer 
season, about the middle of September, 
the fair offers a market for various prod- 
ucts not produced in sufficient quantity to 
make marketing profitable unless sales 
can be made near the farm. Chicken 
pie, baked beans, vegetables, pumpkin 
pies, pickles and maple butternut fudge 
become marketable products over the 
counter, which itself is made from home- 
produced lumber. Attractively displayed 
cans of chicken, vegetables, maple syrup 
and a variety of pickles find a sale to 
many of the diners at the booth. 
Alice C. Barrows 








How We Get Customers 


E DEPEND on newspaper adver- 

tising and farm signs to draw con- 
sumers to our farm, located on a heavily 
traveled highway in southern New Jersey. 
We have built up a good trade, the result, 
we think, of advertising and square deal- 
ing. The same consumers buy of us year 
in and year out, they also tell or bring 
others. 

In the peach season we often have a 
dozen or more autos at a time in the 
yard. In the height of the peach season 
retail cash sales at our farm may reach 
$400 a day, every sale to a satisfied cus- 
tomer who knows the stuff is the same at 
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bottom or in middle as at top of container. 

We had a large sign made otf good 
quality duck, 3x25 feet, made double so 
lettering will not show through. Pieces 
of duck painted with the word “Potatoes” 
or “Apples” may be stitched on both sides 
over “Peaches.” Have it done nicely. 
Any sign for a roadside market should be 
pretty artistic, so as to appeal to the con- 
sumer’s eye, attract his mind and open 
his pocketbook, or rather, “her,” for 
women do most of the buying. 

James Shoemaker 


Creamery Co-Ops 


| P ppterecaees “A significant step in 
cooperative dairy marketing in the 
state of Iowa as well as the nation” and 
hailed as “marking a milestone in the 
cooperative dairy marketing in southern 
Iowa”—such was the opening in Keosau- 
qua recently of the new concentration 
building of the South Iowa Cooperative 
Creameries Association. 

Here are two reasons for these super- 
lative statements; first, as far as is known 
this is the only cooperative dairy products 





err 


Concentration building built from revolving 
fund of South lowa Cooperative Creameries 


Dollars 


Somewhere there’s a mar- 
ket that will pay you a 
good price for things you 


Can grow on your farm 


marketing organization in the United 
States operating under the Danish re- 
volving plan. Similar marketing con- 
cerns are based on the stock-share basis. 
Second, unul rather recently, southern 
Iowa has not been considered as vitally 
interested in the dairy industry. 

The south Iowa organization came into 
being about two years ago at a meeting 
of the managers of several cooperative 
creameries in that section of the state. 
Later the marketing project was in- 
corporated with managers of the various 
cooperative creameries as officers. Since 
that time each of the affliated creameries 
has been paying into a revolving fund 
one-tenth of a cent on each pound of but- 
ter sold. 

The new 44x60 concentration building 
erected at a cost of $12,000 has been paid 
for from this fund. The revolving fund 
will continue. 

The goal toward which the organiza- 
tion is working is to market, preferably in 
pound prints, all of the butter manufac- 
tured by the ten members of the South 
lowa Cooperative Creameries. This 
amount will be approximately ten million 
pounds a year. 

Trucks will take the butter in tubs 
from the various creameries to the con- 
centration plant where it will be graded, 
made into prints, and packed. Shipments 
will be made in carload lots directly to 
buyers such as chain stores and large 
hotels. 

Another profit opportunity of the new 
set-up automatically passed on to the 
patrons of the local creameries is the sav- 
ing made in pooling orders for cans, 
tubs, chemicals, and similar supplies. 
Take cream cans—by bulk buying the 
local creamery is able to sell cans to pa- 
trons for ten cents less than wholesale 
quotations in smaller quantity. 

Gerald A. Lineweaver 





Ne tching ! 
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rane OF A WATCH 


% FIFTY YEARS AGO a man bought a 
watch. 


It was a GOOD watch . . . better than 
he ever expected to own, at a lower 
price than he ever expected to pay. 


The man who bought the watch 
was LEWIS LINDEMAN of North Red- 
wood, Minnesota; and the man he 
bought it from was RICHARD W. SEARS 
of North Redwood, Minnesota. 


x k * 


The other day we got a letter from 
Mr. Lindeman .. . from the man who 
REALLY STARTED this Company in 
business . . . the man who set the 
example which 50 million other 
Americans have followed . . . the man 
who took the first step toward making 
SEARS the Buy word of the nation. 


LEWIS LINDEMAN! On Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co.’s GOLDEN JUBILEE, fifty 
thousand Sears employes, the profit- 
ably-employed men and women in 
6,000 factories making Sears merchan- 
dise, together with 12 million families 
throughout the land who today are 


© 1936 S. R. & Co. 


Saving at Sears, join in nation-wide 
tribute to THE FIRST SEARS CUSTOMER! 


+ k * 


Things have changed a lot, haven’t 
they, Mr. Lindeman, since the day 
you bought that watch? Fifty years 
ago it seemed impossible ever to put 
the jig-saw pieces together. “E 
Pluribus Unum’’ was just an empty 
phrase. The Texan laughed at the 
New Yorker’s spats. The New 
Yorker laughed at the Texan’s ten- 
gallon hat. The farmer wouldn’t open 
his door more than an inch to “the 
city slicker.’’? And city people didn’t 
yet realize how little their poor lives 
would be worth, but for the gnarled 
hands that reach across “‘the corpora- 
tion line’’ to FEED THEM. 


x * * 


You and Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
KNOW, Mr. Lindeman, how far this 
country has really come! We can 
remember when people used to say: 
**You can’t any more do that than you 
can FLY’’; when the fastest thing on 
rails was the old “Cannonball Spe- 






Aa) 


cial’’; and when the nearest we had 
to an automobile was a high-wheel 


bicycle. 
x * * 


Across the years, we caress the mem- 
ory of it ALL . MEN in jeans 
pants, stuffed into wood-pegged boots! 
WomeN in ruffles, high-topped button 
shoes and home-made yarn stockings! 
Give thanks that the blood of such 
pioneers still runs in our veins... 
something tells us we are going to 
need it . . . ALWAYS. 


x * * 


Mr. Lindeman, what time is it? Is 
it NIGHTFALL . . . or just THE DAWN? 


Tick, tick, tick . . . on! On! The 
Cavalcade of America! Marching into 
a NEW DAY! Grander... more beau- 


tiful than we have ever known before! 
Marching! Marching... to the music 
of the spheres, and . . . THE TICK OF A 
WATCH. 
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who needs a cream 
separator can buy a 


DE LAVAL 





on such liberal terms that 


it will pay for itself out 


of its own earnings 






No one need continue 
using a cream-wasting 
separator when a new 
De Laval—the world’s 
best—can be obtained 
for payments as small 
as $1.00 a week. See 
your De Laval dealer 
or mail coupon. 


SEE-TRY- BUY @ 
DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


‘150 


aWEEK 













Sterling 
Series 
4 Sizes 












Electro 
Series 


for EVERY NEED 
and PURSE 


i) DE LAVAL MILKERS 


Milk better, faster, cleaner and 
cheaper. Soon pay for them- 
selves. Sold on easy terms. 
MAIL COUPON 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 1626 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 427 Randolph St. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me, tionon Separator [J 


obligation, informationon . 
"" Check which | Milker 












POND cccdccecepecccccescooessecseoss 






Dt ccitesbspisesunmeurnestsaneden 
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Im mediately, Men— Women, 
age 18-50, qualify for stead 
Covernment Jobs Start, 
$105-$175 month. Common 
education sufficient. Val- 
uable information about 








exams. Free. Write. 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 


457, St. Louis, Mo. 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Disston makes and sharpens 
saws forallthe world. You get 
Disstonexperience free, inthis Manual! Step 
by step, plain words and clear pictures show 
you how to Joint a Saw, Shape the Teeth, 
Set, File. Get this Disston Saw Manual and 
you yourself can keep your saws sharp. 
Another Valuable Book, FREE—if checked.“ Disston 
Pruning Guide”: for garden, orchard, vineyard. 

\4 ——— 


7 
Me 1OP0°" Henny DISSTON£ SONS, Inc. 
ih," 


377 Tacony, Philadelphia 
Send me free (_] Saw Manual [_] Pruning 
CA 

a 

a 
a 
a 
a 






Guide. (Check one or both, as wanted.) 
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With the Young Farmers 


4-H and FFA Members Make 
New Records 


ad 1 . _— 
RAEN \ TON liter with 255 pounds 


| ! record of 
Orville L. Grow, F. F. A. member, 


griculture in Paris, Missouri, 


student 


ocatio 
ig] hool. His litter of nine Hampshuires 
ighed 2,255 pounds at the age of 180 days. 
WI! » Cal at it? 
@ From 103 chicks purchased from a 
hatchery on October 8, Wynona Schultz, 4-H 
ub girl in Bastrop county, Texas, raised the 
hole nu to frying size for the Christ- 
Wynona attributes her success 
o the fact that she bought strong healthy 
chicks, fed them properly, kept houses and 
feeding utensils clean and gave the chicks 
@ Two 4H boys in the Tar Heel state have 
nvia or Here they are: 
Seventeen-year-old Henry Vanstory, of 
Iredell county, has been awarded the four- 
year scholarship to North Carolina State 
College offered by Senator and Mrs. Cam- 
ron Morrison to the dairy calf club member 
waking the best record with Jersey cattle 
over two or more years. Henry began his 
Jersey work with one grade animal. He 
now has a fine herd in which the grades 
have been replaced with registered Jerseys 


which have won heavily at the various cattle 
shows and fairs. ; 

Sixteen-year-old Tom Cornwell, of Cleve- 
land county, has been declared the cotton 
champion among North Carolina club mem- 
bers for 1935. He produced 1,114 pounds of 
lint on two acres of land at a cost of $58.75. 
The lint was of extra quality and length 
and sold for 1234 cents a pound, netting 
him $142.03. Fifty-seven bushels of certified 
seed also were sold to bring the total income 
up to $199.03. 


@ P. B. Eves, county agent in Eau Claire 
county, Wisconsin, writes: 

“*The 4-H Club Champions—Winners at 
Chicago,’ written by James Sterling Ayars, 
while a very interesting article, left out the 
most interesting part, to us in Eau Claire 
county, and that was: Lorraine Tanz, Eau 
Claire county foods project winner, won the 
National contest held in Chicago.” 

No slight Congratulations to 


Lorraine. 


intended. 


Orville Grow and _ the 
nine-pig litter that weighed 
2,255 pounds. 





@ “Sioux Valley Prime Mutton Club” is the 
name chosen by members of the 44H lamb 
feeding club of Minnehaha county, South 
They took part in the Tri-State 
Lamb Show at Sioux Falls stock yards 
January 14, 15 and 16. Each member has 15 

Edward Wiese is reporter for the 


| Jakota. 


’ ’ 
ham vs. 


club. 


@ One of the coveted awards at the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Crop Improvement 
Association in Trenton, January 30, was a 
gold medal and $10 in cash. Then on top 
of that, a silver medal and an additional $10 
to the same boy. 

The winner is Stanton Pat 


terson, Freehold 
high school boy, member of F. F. A. 


The 
gold medal award represents sweepstakes 
prize for growing the most profitable crop 
in the 1935 state corn growing contest. The 
silver medal is for the highest vield among 
contestants in North Jersey. Stanton’s profit 
was $127.40 per acre. 

The av erage vield of 35 contestants was 78 
bushels per acre; average profit, $36.76 per 


acre, 


¢ Members of the F. F. A. 
Anuoch, Illinois, were entertained at a party 
given in their honor on January 11 by the 
Warren F. F. A. at Gurnee. 

The occasion was termination of a pest 
eradication contest won by the Antioch boys. 
Their score was 212 points; Warren's score, 
160. 

The Antioch boys exterminated 2,713 Eng- 
lish sparrows, 846 mice, 319 starlings, 69 


chapter at 


rats, 6 crows. The contest ran for four 
wecks. 
This contest was started at Antioch in 


1924 with the help of C. L. Kutil, instructor 
in vocational agriculture, and has been an 
annual affair ever since. This winter is the 
first time another F. F. A. chapter has joined 
in. The state department of conservation 
has given approval of the contest. 


@ Well, are the boys and girls going to 
show up their elders in automobile driving, 
just as they have in farming? It wouldn't be 
surprising. A safety program to encourage 
care in handling automobiles and tractors is 
being offered 4-H club members in Minne- 
sota for 1936. 

Club members will study safety methods, 
and at the end of the season will report on 
their efforts to promote safety on the farm 
and on highways. They will give demon- 
strations locally, and winners in county tests 
will take part in a big demonstration at the 
Minnesota state fair next fall. 








New Equipment 


HIS is your introduction to a new type 
machine for contour plowing to control 
erosion. It has recently been completed by 
the Soil Conservation folks at Mankato, 


Kansas. 

This machine instead of turning the sod 
over like an ordinary plow, lifts it up and 
sets it on the edge of the furrow with the 
g up, forming check ditch and still 
leaving the grass growing up to the ditch 
on bdo s1des. 

Inst 1 of the regular steel moldboard, 

ire used. These raise the sod up 

d over instead of turning. The rods are 

ng »ugh so that the sod is left intact and 


not broken or torn up. The draft is light 
iough that any farm tractor can handle 
» job. The machine ts in the experimental 
tage and manufacture has not been started. 


Low Pressure Rubber Tires 


XOURTEEN state experiment _ stations 
(California, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 


Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Vir- 
nia, and Wisconsin) have studied the rela- 
e values of steel and rubber as tres for 
tractor wheels and the U. S. Department of 


\griculture reports that their findings were 
4 per cent in favor of rubber for general- 


purpose farm tractors.”” Rubber tires were 
Oo onomical and they also increased the 
drawl power. 
There is economy, too, in the use of low- 
pressure pneumatic tires on the combine. 
[his statement is based on one season’s work 


with eight-foot combine drawn by general- 
purpose tractor at Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
The tentative conclusion of the Indiana 
tion is that the use of low-pressure pneu- 
atic tires on combines offers the advantages 


of reduced vibration, lower drawbar pull 
which might in some cases permit the use 
of smaller tractors, lower fuel consumption, 


greater comfort for the operators, and much 
easier transportation on the highways. 


New Type Buhr Mill 


| ME grinding of farm grains may be- 
come more popular when a new type 


of buhr mill developed at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station comes on the market. 
This machine is designed for automatic 


operation; it will run for hours without an 
attendant. Grain is fed to the mill by gravity 
and the ground feed conveyed to a storage 
bin through a blower pipe. It has a positive 
feeding device, an automatic safety release 
mechanism for the buhrs to permit pieces of 
metal or small stones to go through without 
damage, and a construction to hold the 
buhrs apart when the mill runs empty. 
Clearance is secured by use of screw con- 
struction to hold buhrs together, and spring 
to pull them apart. 

A feature of this mill is its economy of 
operation and low initial cost. It will do 
coarse grinding at a power cost of consider- 
ably less than a cent per hundred pounds of 
feed, where the price of electricity does not 
exceed four cents a kilowatt hour, station en- 
gineers say. 

Equipment firms have already made prep- 
arations to put this type of mill on the 
market. It is expected that the retail price 
will be less than $30. 
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CORNY DD Be 
POTATOES MAY 
LOOK ALIRKE- 


1 








le oP ae 
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IT’S THE SAME WITH A BATTERY 
—resulfs, not appearance, 
determine true worth... 


T IS IN RESULTS that a quality seedling demon- 
| I strates its superiority over scrub stock. At digging 
| time the inside quality of the 

Willards seedling is reflected in a plentiful 

COST LESS crop of fist-size potatoes. 

TO OWN And it is in results that a Willard 
because proves its worth. None of the 
They Last Longer “small potato” performance you 
— Crank Faster— get from “‘bargain”’ batteries. Yes, 
Don’t Let You Down in your car, in your truck, in your 
tractor, Willards cost less to own. 



















WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland + Los Angeles « Toronto, Canada 
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iLL YEAR 'ROUND 






PER HOUR 


SYSTEM 





owest price $ 
ever quoted 














other year of 
dfgudgery when 


@ Why end re & 
pump-and-dor 


price? Before 
e water system, 
Hook — it tells 





MAIL COUPON FOR 
FREE BOOK! 





Fairbanks, Morse & 
900 8S. Wabash Ave., De pt. 3131 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me your illustrated free book 
on water systems. 
My source of water supply is: 









-..-Lake __Shallow Well _...Stream 
_.Spring ~___ Deep Well -Cistern 
Have you electricity? ....Yes naa 






a 
yo 







FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


Engine or Motor driven for every farm or home use 


NEW PRIMA “test SEPARATOR 


Biggest value separa- 
tor on the market, 7 
sizes—175 to 10001bs. 
per hour. Our prices 
lowest. Only $2.00 down on small size. 


30 DAY'S TRIAL— EASY PAYMENTS 


Over 50,000 in use—fully guaranteed. Write for 
literature, Easy Payment Plan. No obligation. 


























Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 

a, full weight, Cop- 

per Steel, heavily galvaniz- 
ed. Lowest prices Barb Wire, 

oe Posts, Gates, Roofing, Paint. Mon- 

m4 ey- -back Guarantee. ee Catalog. 
sob INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 

x2) Box 1427 MORTON, ILLINOIS 

(2 or 124 St. Clair Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

































ONAN ALTERNATING CURRENT 

PLANTS furnish same as city current 

anywhere, Operate on gasoline. Run Radio, 

Water System, Refrigerator,all Appliances. 
SIZES 350 WATTS UP 

Easy to install. Available from stock 

Ideal for Farms, Camps, Lake Homes, 

Commercial use. Sizes any purpose. Write 
D W. ONAN & SONS 

550 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 


By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
No sign of the termites since my 
last report. However, every ume I 
go into the « r I can imagine I| hear them 
I ng aw in the wood of the cellar 
\ One of these days I am go- 
» bor new hole into it, and see if I 
up any of their channels and find 


the PDB I have been putting in there 


has been doing its work, there ought to be 
of ex-termites in that colony. It ought 
tO ook 11! Potato Control Act will look 


through with it. 
thanks for me to the 

rs of your magazine who have sent me 

1 of tl 


yetting ric termites. 


Most of tl can’t be started until warmer 
ther, but that’s not far off now. Also for 
estuions about lilacs. 

[his has been a fairly normal winter 
around Elmwood. The only thing out of 
the ordinary is an excess of snow and rain. 
We had ist ten snowfalls, but they usu- 
illy were followed by warmer weather and 

in, sO tl now did not stick around. 

\ coup! f weeks ago, however, we had 

whole day of hail and sleet, which froze 

O the following night. We have had 

three more snows on top of that, so that the 

are all lumpy and rutted with solid 

Ice, SO bard you can’t plow or shovel 
it, and even cars with chains go sliding and 
kidding. I have turned around twice in the 
last couple of days, with good chains on my 
rear wheels at that. 

However, a day or two above freezing, 
maybe with a good warm rain, will make 
that frozen marble look like honeycomb. 

Before I leave the subject of Elmwood 
weather, which I doubt if you are much in- 
( d in, aybe you saw the little item 
in the newspapers that said: om we 
lidn’t | vinters like this under Hoover 

| Coolidge.” 

That got a laugh ovt of me, and reminded 

of an old great-aunt of my wife’s who 
was a bitter-end Republican, dating from the 
time she was an active Abolitionist before 
he Civil War. She blamed everything 
vrong on the Democrats. The year of the 
ig October floods, I think it was 1904, they 
told her that eleven bridges across the river 

I washed out, and others damaged. 

She sat up straight in her chair, looked 

ee 


The only reason why Peter Tumbledown 
keeps his farm is because he hasn't been able 
to find anybody in the last forty years who 
would lend him a cent on a mortgage. A 
dozen times the sheriff has been on the point 
of selling the farm for back taxes, but so far 


oa 


Tattooed State police are working on 
plans to tattoo bird dogs as a 
means of stopping their theft 

by an organized gang. Hunters in southern 

New Jersey say their dogs are stolen for 

shipment to a gang in the West for resale 

there. The western gang, according to com- 


around at the family, and said one word: 
“Democrats!” 

Well, I don’t think all our troubles can 
be blamed on the Democrats, nor even on 
the New Dealers. Nor do I think that the 
Depression was caused by wicked Republi- 
cans or Wall Street money-changers. It 
looks to me as if we all had a hand in it, 
farmers and all. While it is going to liven 
up the political campaign a lot this summer 
and fall for all the parties to be calling each 
other crooks, fools, traitors, turncoats and 
half-wits, it seems to me like a mistake. 
They might all be right. 

I don’t know how the AAA decision last 
month struck other farmers, Mr. Editor, ex- 
cept some I have talked to around here, who 
mostly say they don’t care, one way or the 
other. For my own self, it was useful be- 
cause it made it perfectly clear that the 
Potato Control Act was worthless, and 
would be kicked out as soon as the courts 
get around to it, if they ever need to. In 
this respect, Mr. Editor, you surely called 
the turn several months ago. 

I am going ahead with my potato plans 
just as I would any other year, and will fol- 
low your advice and pay no attention to this 
so-called law. I know Scotty [County Agent 
—Editor| is sick about it, and I should 
think the fellows in Washington who were 
supposed to carry it out would be sicker 
yet. Scotty knows what a silly and _half- 
baked scheme it was, and yet being a kind 
of half a government official, he has to pre- 
tend to defend it. I get a lot of fun out of 
kidding him about it. 

As we always do at this time of year, we 
get much satisfaction out of the radio. I 
have listened to the big political speeches 
that have been made so far, and it certainly 
sounds as if this campaign was going to be 
good. If they can get up this much steam 
by the first of February, what will they be 
saying by the first of November? 

Gladys does not take much interest in 
politics, though she listens to the speeches. 
Like most women, she thinks about these 
things in terms of people. She is for or 
against some individual, and not so much 
for or against some law or policy. 

Well, this letter rambles over considerable 
territory, and I guess I had better close. 
Yours for bigger and better name-calling, 


Webb 


Mrs. Tumbledown or somebody has put uP 
enough money to save it. You would think 
Peter never heard of the idea of growing 
something for sale to meet taxes. When he 
gets any loose cash he generally spends it on 
whiskey. 


> 


plaints, also steals dogs for shipment and 
resale in South Jersey—often to hunters 
from whom dogs have previously been 
stolen. Hunters say this traffic can be broken 
by tattooing identifying marks in dogs’ 
ears and registering the marks with state 
police. 





Laying Contest 


in Batteries 
By 
J. D. Sykes, Extension Poultryman, 


and 
G ° R ° S i pe, Manager of Laying Contest 


ISSISSIPPI State College, the pioneer 

in egg laying contests conducted in 

batteries, has just closed its second contest. 

Results of the two contests have afforded an 

opportunity for some valuable observations 
on this method of operating a contest. 

In the following comparative summary of 


the two contests, there is a decided improve- 
ment shown in the second contest over the 
first. The major factors responsible for this 
improvement were better birds, and absence 
of disease brought in by carrier birds. How- 


ever, factors in management have been dis- 
covered which to the average poultryman 
might mean success or failure. 


These Figures Tell the Story 


1933-’34 1934-"35 


Total nur Bias kvenssaees 295 160 
Total nun Cggs.... cane oe 30,568 
lotal number points........... 49.595.00 29,971.60 
Average eggs per hen......... 160 198.4 
Average points per hen...... ;: 158.45 194.62 
\verage weight per dozen eggs 23.70 23.70 
Total 1 t t “ 83 39 
Per Cent mortality .c.6ccsccscvs 23 20.3 


First among the management factors men- 


tioned above, let’s consider the water system, 
its location, method of consumption, and 
the disposal of waste water. The following 


set-up remedied our troubles as far as the 
water system Was concerned: 

Dripping water from lead pipe in center 
of batteries and on opposite side from feed 
troughs, each drip accommodating four 
birds; waste water removed by 34-inch drain 
pipe and funnel attachment; feed hoppers 
located at the proper height to prevent birds 
vomiting water into the hoppers; feeding a 
complete ration in the form of all-mash plus 
the use of pellets made from the same feed 
at regular intervals during the day. 

Surring the mash several umes per day 
helped to stimulate consumption. We used 
artificial lights for evening lunch period. 


Birds Gained Weight During 
Contest 


UR observations have been that imma- 

ture birds develop more rapidly when 
placed in batteries than they do under con- 
ventional type of management. Birds con- 
sistently gain weight throughout the contest 
and are returned to the contestant in excel- 
lent physical condition. Our contestants re- 
port that birds returned from the contest are 
superior as breeders to birds handled under 
the old system of management. 

Che following advantages, in our opinion, 
offset the initial cost of the equipment: Con- 
centration of labor involved in contest man- 
agement to one building; the ease with 
which one building can be heated in winter 
months; the increased housing capacity for 
floor space; and the impossibility of mis- 
treatment or mismanagement to go unob- 
served by the manager of the contest. 

With cooperation on the part of more 
good breeders, we see possibility of obtain- 
ing an average record per bird higher than 
has been established to date in laying con- 


tests. 


| 
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Te sir, “Air Cell” radio reception 
is as selective and as sensitive as 
the best of the city man’s all-electric 
sets... plus something else .. . com- 
plete freedom from power line noise 
and interference. And “Air Cell” 
sets are less bother and cheaper to 
operate than anything the farmer has 
ever known. 

“Air Cell” gives you a new kind of 
radio reception, not just a new-fangled 
battery. For the Air Cell battery is the 
daddy of the “Air Cell” set. Eveready 
scientists developed this new “breathing battery” and showed it to the set 
makers. One by one the biggest manufacturers in radio began making “Air 
Cell” sets to utilize this steadier, cheaper, less troublesome kind of A power. 

Today twenty-six set builders present “Air Cell” radios for your selection. If 
you have one now ... if you get one in the future use only Air Cell A power. 


NOW ONLY 





Air Cell, the new-principle battery that “breathes,” does amazing things: 


1, It never requires charging. 3. It gives 1000 hours of operation. 


2. It cannot burn out tubes. 4, It gives level power—voltage 
is constant throughout its life. 


“AIR CELL” RECEIVERS are Manufactured and Recommended by: 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. « Crosley Radio Corp. - Detrola Radio Corp. - Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. « Espey Manufacturing Co., Inc. « Fada Radio & Electric Co. « Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Appliances, Inc. « General Household Utilities Corp. + Gilfillan Brothers, Inc. « Hetro Electric In- 
dustries, Inc. « International Radio Corp. « Lincoln International Instrument Corp. « Noblitt-Sparks 
Industries, Inc. « Pilot Radio Corp. « R.C. A. Manufacturing Co. - Rextron Radio Co. « Sentinel 
Radio Corp, + Simplex Radio Co. « Sparks-Withington Co. « Stewart-Warner Corp. « F. W. Sickles 
Co. « Troy Radio Manufacturing Co. « United American Bosch Corp. « Wells-Gardiner & Co. 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 





IMPORTANT: No matter what type of battery-operated set you 
may have, the Eveready LAYERBILT B battery gives you the 
world’s most economical B power...more Hours-per-Dollar. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


General Offices: New York City Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide []q@ and Carbon Corporation 
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lice and 


os a drench for killin 


“Black Leaf 40” is recognized as the 
economical insecticide because of its 
m 
orchard, a farm, a flock of sheep, a 
herd of cattle, a flock of poultry, or 


TICKET 







any uses. If you have a garden, an 


a lawn on which there is shrubbery 

to be protected against“‘dog nuisance”, 
“Black Leaf 40” will serve you. It 
will pay you to investigate the many 
uses of “Black Leaf 40”. Saves money; 
only one product to buy. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” Is Easy to Use 
Gives Effective Results 


Directions on labels and in leaflets 
describe the many uses for “Black 
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Leaf 40”. Used according to direc- 
tions “Black Leaf 40” can be 
depended on for effective results. 
It is easy to use. It is economical. 
A little makes a lot of spray. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
“Black Leaf 40” is sold by dealers 
everywhere in original factory-sealed 
packages. Demand these original 
packages to be sure, always, of full 
strength “Black Leaf 40”. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED » LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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cOrvenseaninc F OMATO™ 
s*QUEEN OF THE MARKET.’'’ Big MoneyMaker. 


rge, solid fruit; excellent canner. To 
introduce to you our Northern Grown Live 


a PSs La 
> —_— ia 
a *~ seeds and Plants, we will mail you 125 seeds 
. & jof Condon’s Giant Everbearing 
i is) Tomato and our big 1926Cataloe FREE 
oil of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs. Over 
600 illustrations, 100 in natural color. Write 
now for big Helpful Catalog and Free Seeds. 
Postace. 
‘0. 
fo 


Send 8c Stamp to a 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN socror 
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Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 | 
. Accurate set works, positive 


Makes lumber, shin- 

gles, lath, ties, crat 

boxes, cases, 
al 


dogs. Full or one-way type power | 
feed runs on low power—many own- 
ers use old auto engine. 
Pays for itself quickly —thousands in com- 
mercial service, everywhere. Write for free | 
lumber handbook and catalog of mills, supplies, 
tools, saw tables, and woodworking equipment. 
BELSAW MACHINERY CoO. | 
813-H Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bring the 
Shotgun! 


By Daniel Dean 


O THE average farmer the shotgun is 
one more tarm tool, same as the hoe. 

















He uses it to save his crops or his stock from 
the depredations of vermin, just as he uses 
the hoe to prevent weeds from injuring his 
crops. He may hunt, just for sport, but on 
most farms the shotgun must pay its way 
by preventing losses in the farm business. 

In the corner stands a shotgun that cost 
$3.25 when new thirty years ago. When a 
hen squawks at midnight I run out with 
gun and flashlight, and soon a vile smell 
tells that a skunk will steal eggs or chickens 
no more. 

Sometimes a hawk threatens the chickens. 
When one big one came tumbling down 


close to the house the hired man ran to 
measure his size with a yard-stick and in 
his excitement shouted: “Dan, he’s three 


feet and seventeen inches across the wings.” 

Last week two red squirrels moved into 
the next house. A red can make more noise 
and a worse mess in the walls than a rat, 
but these only lived tll they climbed a tree 
the first warm day. 


Three Classes of Wild Life 


ILD animals and birds on the farm 

fall into three classes. First is the 
protected game the farmer can shoot in the 
hunting season. Second is the vermin that 
cuts farm income and should be shot on 
sight, such as the woodchucks that eat the 
tender clover seedlings, the starlings that 
descend in clouds on grain fields, or the 
crows that eat seed corn. Seven states pay 
bounties on crows. Third is the class of 
friendly birds that mainly live on harmful 
insects. The skunk may be a criminal in the 
poultry yard, but out in the fields he digs 
up and eats by the thousand the grubs that 
destroy the roots of grasses, corn and straw- 
berry plants. There are some hawks that 
live mainly on mice. 

In these depression days it is lucky for the 
farmer that the cheap single barrel shotgun 
will kill most farm vermin. Second-hand 
guns may be cheaper, but each should be 
carefully examined for safety, even if ac- 
cepted as a gift. The farmer who hunts to 
add to the family table may want a double 
barrel, often hammerless, a pump-gun or an 
automatic. As with automobiles, the higher 
the price, the better the gun. 


Sizes of Shotguns 
HOTGUN size is designated by the 
gauge, 10, 12, 16 or 20, the smaller the 

number, the larger the bore and the heavier 
the gun. Twelve gauge is a good farm size. 
Smallest of all is the .410 bore. 

The better the gun, the heavier the load 
that is safe to use in it. Special heavy loads 
are put up for duck hunters under various 
names. These should never be used in old 
guns marked on the barrel ‘Damascus,”’ 
“laminated,” or “‘twist.’’ Safe farm loads are 
those with 3% and 3 drams of powder. 
Single barrels and other light guns kick 
less with the 3 dram loads. Coarse shot 1s 
best for woodchucks and for long range 
shooting, fine shot for the smaller birds. 
With the present non-corrosive primers, guns 





need but little care on the farm beyond keep- 
ing dry. 

Where the father and the boys think of 
business or sport with the shotgun, the 
mother thinks of safety from danger. Every- 
one should observe the rules of safety for 
the gun just as he obeys the rules of the road 
with his car: 

1. Never pick up a gun without looking 
first to see if it is loaded. “Didn’t know it 
was loaded may be a good excuse, but it’s 
a darn poor epitaph.” 

2, Don’t pick up a gun by the barrel. 
Pick it up where it balances just forward of 
the trigger-guard and watch the muzzle. 

3. Always unload before taking a gun 
into a house, a car or a boat. It takes but 
a few seconds to reload if you have to shoot. 

4. Keep the muzzle from touching the 
ground or water. Either mud, snow or ice 
will often burst a barrel the next time the 
gun is fired. A neighbor discovered this to 
his surprise. 
5 but most important, never let a 
gun barrel point towards a human being 


a, Leet, 


or any animal you don’t intend to shoot. 


Dusts of Bieaih 


By Madison Kemper 


‘7 of Death” we like to call the 
seed disinfectants now so widely used 
to control seed-borne diseases of corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, and numerous other crops. 
There was a time when the use of these 
disinfectants was regarded as an emergency 
That was yesterday; today they 
deserve a place in the regular program of 
seeding, because they have proved their ef- 


fectiveness in increasing yield and improving 


l 


measure, 


quality. 

Benjamin Koehler, who has tested many 
corn and small grain disinfectants at Illinois 
Experiment Station, says the 1936 seed corn 
situation calls for wider use of seed treat- 

ent. We quote Mr. Koehler: 

“While seed disinfectants can not correct 
the generally bad seed corn situation of this 
spring, their use will do a great deal toward 
obtaining the best possible results from the 
seed available. 

“Through proper treatment of the seed 
practically all of the large loss to the oats 
crop from smut can be prevented. Regard- 
less of how the crop may appear, it is advis- 
ible to treat the seed at least every second 
Veal a 

The old method of spraying or sprinkling 
seed oats is not so effective in control of oat 
smut as the new dry treatment with a disin- 
fectant containing ethyl mercury phosphate. 
This type of disinfectant is also highly satis- 
factory tor treatment of seed corn. 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas much 
shriveled wheat will be planted this year. 
The shriveled seed is the result of stem 
rust which destroyed from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the 1935 crop. The crop looked like 
a million dollars on July 1, but inside of 
three weeks stem rust had taken its toll. 

Gilbert F. Miles, who conducted labora- 
tory experiments with the shriveled wheat, 
reports: 

“In general, it may be concluded that 
treatment of shriveled seed wheat with 
ethyl mercury phosphate dust is not only a 
safe practice, but also in a majority of cases 
it will help materially to improve germina- 
tion of the seed and the stand of the plants.” 
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LOW-GRADE PAINT. After 1% 
years. Nowit must all be burned 
and scraped off before repaint- 
ing. And an extra coat—a new 
priming coat—must be applied. 
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DUTCH BOY. A/ter 4 years. Lo- 
cated in same section as low-grade 
paint job. Paint is still good. No 
burning off, no new priming coat 
will be required at repaint time. 






You deliberately make extra wo Gin 


work for yourself as well as extra expense 


The left photograph above shows you 
what happens to low-grade paint. The 
job must be done over again much sooner 
than you expected...and that isn’t the 
worst of it. 

Before you can put on new paint, you 
must remove the old. Just as surely as 
you must remove weeds from a field if 
you expect new seed to yield a crop. 

Then, after the remains of the low- 
grade paint have been burned and 
scraped off, the surface must be given 
a new priming coat. 


weather. It wears down stubbornly by 
gradual chalking which leaves a smooth 
unbroken surface, an ideal foundation 
for new paint. Hence, no burning and 
scraping; no new priming coat. 

This durable, high-grade paint is easy 
to make. Just take Dutch Boy White- 
Lead and stirin the proper thinner. In 
a few minutes you have pure white-lead 
paint ready for the brush... for either 
interior or exterior use. Tint it easily 
and quickly to any color you desire. 

Don’t waste time and mon- 





Avoid this unnecessary 
extra labor and extra ex- 
pense. Use Dutch Boy, a 
paint which doesn’t crack 
and scale! 

Years after low-grade 
paint is ‘‘through’’ Dutch 





ONLY 
$ 4.30* 
—_—_— 
per gallon 
That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. Easy to 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste 


ey on low-grade paint. Use 
Dutch Boy fora bumpercrop 
of house protection. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 
900 West 18th St., Chicago: 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave. ,Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St.,i St. Louis: 2240 24th St 
San Francisco: National-Koston Lead Co., # 
Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co 
of Venna., 316 Fourth Ave... Pittsburgh; John 
y Bros. Co., Widener uilding, 





ewis & 
Philade|phia. 





Boy continues to resist the 


*This price (as of Feb., 1936) varies somewhat depending on buyer's distance from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 









FREE 


MONEY- 
SAVING 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Address (See list of Branches above) 
Please send me your free folder ‘Painting with White-Lead”’ 
giving specially prepared instructions to farmers on the 
quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy Pure White -Lead 
Paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon 










Name 


PAINTING 
INSTRUC. 








Address 
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State 





City 
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Learning to work and play with 
others is important all their lives 


VAIS 


e 
«- 
i 2 
at 4 
GiGE 


coianiannaat 
alwavs have. 
command is given to the child until the 
day they enter school, the training goes 
on every waking minute. Just now there 
is, in the larger centers, specialized train- 
ing in pre-school work. But no farm 
mother need lament that her children are 
unable to have this training. Day school 
instructors will tell you that many of their 
pupils have received the best instruction 
possible right in the home, the mother 
and father being the teachers of this train- 


WHETHER parents realize it 


or not, all children are receiv- 


VAs 
, 


ing pre-school training. They 
From the day the first tiny 


s 
« 


ing. 
“Do the teachers want us to start the 
children in knowing their letters or in 
being able to read the first primer?” 
asked an earnest little farm mother of me 
the other day. 

Neither. Teaching even the alphabet 
today is done in a totally different manner 
than when the mothers of the present day 
generation learned their first school les- 
sons. In fact, all teachers will tell you 
your child is better off to have had no 
home instruction along book learning. 
He oftentimes has to unlearn what has 
been taught in the wrong manner at 
home, before the teacher can show prog- 
ress in the methods she employs. 

“Then of what does this pre-school 
training consist?” still further inquires 
the perplexed mother. 


Proper Home Training 
T MEANS more than anything else 
that the small child who is, at such an 
early age, going to be sent out to the day 
school, needs to be trained in meeting the 
problems that arise in group education. In 
visiting a schoolroom of children the 
other day I took special pains to study the 
children as they went about the day’s 
routine. At the end of the day I said to 
the teacher: “Little Elinor seems an un- 

usually bright child doesn’t she?” 

“Not as bright as many another child 
I have in school,” she answered thought- 
fully. “I mean her intelligence quotient 
would not rate as high but her pre-school 
training is what makes her perhaps my 
most satisfactory pupil.” 

“Oh,” I said, sensing her advantage 
over the other farm children, “she has 
had the advantage of a pre-school educa- 
tion while the others have not?” 

“Not exactly,” she answered, “her 
home training is all she has had, but 
there is such a vast difference. If par- 
ents only realized the handicaps they 
put upon their little ones by not giving 











them the right training in their homes I 
am sure that a much greater per cent 
would come to us better prepared for the 


work here. Now Elinor comes from a 
family where the parents sense the need 
of obedience, cleanliness, attentiveness, 
orderliness, appreciation and thoughtful- 
ness. She came to us prepared to take her 
rightful place in group work. She had 
been trained in group play to give up, to 
contest with others, to give into others, to 
respect group rights and to give heed to 
orde rs. 

“If you watched her closely you noticed 
that she listened attentively when I told 
the class the things I wanted them to do, 
in a period. She could obey those com- 
mands because she had been trained in 
her home to listen when spoken to. And 
you could have noticed that once the com- 
mand was heard she immediately began 
to act upon the instructions. No dilly- 
dallying about her. She is active minded 
and active in her actions. Her accom- 
plishment is great, not because of unusual 
ability, but rather because of a trained 
sense of getting at things promptly. 

“She has a respect for others. She is 
more interested in the whole class making 
a good showing in their work. than she is 
in her own record. She is liked on the 
playground becausé she has the right idea 
of group play. Many children come to 
us from farm homes with the pitiful 





Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


‘By MARGARET 


CONN RHOADS 


handicap of shyness. They are in school 
weeks sometimes before they are able to 
be natural, because of this shyness. This 
could have been overcome in even a 
naturally shy child by proper pre-school 
training. 


Early Start Important 


N THE other hand Jimmie will 
never do good work in school and 
perhaps he never will excel in life, though 
he has an excellent mind, because he 
learned to be indolent in his baby years. 
If only parents realized what it would 
mean to their children and what it means 
to their teachers if they would train them 
in the traits that make for successful peo- 
ple, whether they have brilliant minds or 
not! Give me the child who, by his home 
training in his pre-school years, has been 
taught obedience, timeliness, neatness, 
cleanliness, orderliness, appreciation and 
consideration and I feel both the child 
and I have a fair show, no matter what 
difficulties arise.” 

So the mother on the farm will do well 
to train the naturally shy child to meet 
other children until he is rid of his fear of 
strangers; to train daily in obedience and 
simple industry; to stress kindliness and 
consideration and to see that long before 
he has to meet the groups on the school 
playground, he has had some experience 
in meeting little friends in his own home. 











Poorly lighted rooms make for 
poor eyesight 


WOOK WE were sitting before the 
x «x % fire in the Smallwood living 
Ywoee room, talking about books and 
the current news. 

“I don’t keep up very well with my 
reading, I’m afraid,” John Smallwood 
remarked. “Farmers lead a busy life and 
long hours; we’re generally tired 
at night, and go to bed early.” To prove 
his point, he yawned. His wife, Mary, 
nodded her agreement. 

“I try to do some 
reading during the 
day, and mend in 
the evening while 
reads,” she 
said. “But before long we’re both so 
sleepy that we simply have to give it up 
and retire.” 

“Ever think your lighting might have 
anything to do with it?” I asked. 

“Lighting? How?” John wanted to 
know. 

“You mean,” asked Mary anxiously, 
“that this room isn’t well lighted—that 
it isn’t attractive?” 

I didn’t mean the latter, and hastened 
to tell he Mary is an alert young 
home-maker, and her good taste is evi- 
dent throughout her home. But the 
Smallwoods, in common with most 
people, had never thought much about 
the lighting of their home. 

I said so, as courteously as I could, and 
Mary immediately wanted to know what 
was wrong and why and what should be 
But John couldn’t see the point, 


nave 


Too 


small 


result in little light. 


John 


r so. 


done ‘ 
at first. 

“We were talking,” he reminded us, 
“about reading and going to bed early. 
Not lighting. What’s the connection?” 

The connection between proper light- 
ing and the absence of that tired feeling 
that sends us off to bed prematurely is 
so close that I was glad John had asked 
that very question. And here’s the way 
I answered him and others who are ask- 
ing the same question. 


Same Eyes but Harder Use 
UMAN eyes haven’t changed much 
since man made his first appearance 
something like a million years ago. Our 
eyes were made to see large objects at 
considerable distances, by the light of the 
sun. And the eyes of the cave-man, the 
cliff-dweller and the Indian were used 
only from sunrise to sunset, for the most 
part. That was Nature’s plan of seeing. 
Outdoor people still follow that plan to- 
day—while they are out of doors work- 
ing or playing. 

But come inside. Our visual tasks 
indoors involve seeing close to our noses, 
reading small print or doing intricate 
sewing, over long periods of time and 
with very little light compared to 
Nature’s plan of sunlight. Very little? 


a bulb and 
metal shade closed at top 
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How about 
your lights ? 


Under open sunlight there are about ten 
thousand units of light; under the shade 
of a tree, on a bright summer day, there 
are still one thousand units of light, 
diffused and softened by the foliage of 
the tree. Here we have ideal lighting for 


reading. And yet indoors at night, in 
the average home there are only five units 
of light for reading! Close eye-work, fine 
eye-work, prolonged eye-work—and one 
two-hundredth the amount of light our 
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By 
DWIGHT W. KOPPEsS 


eyes were designed to use without harm. 

The result is eyestrain. Under such 
light our eyes are seeing in “low gear,” 
and the effort to which they are put is 
enormous. That effort saps nervous 
energy, quickly consumes what little re- 
serve strength we have left at the end of 
a hard day, and sends us off to bed at an 
early hour. Moreover, reading or sew- 
ing under poor lighting often results in 
headaches, nervousness, irritability and 
many associated ills. Of course poor 
lighting is also a contributory factor to 
damaged eyes. 

One out of every five school children 
has defective vision. The same goes for 
two out of every five college graduates; 
and by the time we are age thirty, half 
of all of us have impaired eyesight. Surely, 
if proper lighting may help to eliminate 
both damaged eyesight and bodily ail- 
ments, foremost of which is fatigue, it is 
worth while to understand and use mod- 
ern home lighting to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 


Use Plenty of Light 


- ODERN” home lighting means 

neither expensive nor sensational 
lighting. It starts with plenty of light, 
just as Nature starts with sunlight. Next, 
this light is softened and diffused, just 
as the tree does it in Nature’s plan of 


lighting. Finally this light is directed 
and distributed properly. But let’s be 
specific. 


Start with floor and table lamps—they 
are the only satisfactory types for read 
ing and other close eye-work. There 
should be the equivalent of at least 100 
watts in lamp bulbs in each such floor 
or table lamp; if three sockets, three 40- 
watt bulbs. If two sockets, two 60-watt 
bulbs; and if only one socket, one 100- 
watt bulb. 

Shades are next most important. They 
must be deep enough to hide the bulbs 
and so prohibit glare; they must be wide 
enough at the bottom to permit the spread 
of light to cover the whole newspaper, 

or other working 


Tall lamp with glass area: they must be 
diffusing bowl provides / 
plenty of light with no open at the top so 
glare. Whole corner also } ligt 
light. that some ight 
may escape ceil- 


ingward and light the whole room. Their 
linings must be white to produce maxi- 
mum reflection. 

Forty different lamp manufacturers are 
making new safe-seeing Better Sight 
lamps, with inner glass bowls to diffuse 
and soften the light. They may be had at 
your electrical or department store. Get 
one or more if you can; if you can’t, make 
sure the lamps in your home meet the re- 
quirements outlined above. For your- 
selves and your children, employ better 
light for better sight. 
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Notes on 
pring (lothes 


By JANE MORELAND 


LIKE the first crocus and the first robin, a new spring dress 
makes one, out of all proportion to its importance, enthusiastic 
for the season ahead and thankful that the winter is nearly over. 

The cravat dress shown in the center panel is not only smart, but sim- 
ple to make. It wears a leather belt to match the buttons and the gros- 
grain ribbon tie. A thin woolen, silk or rayon crepe or sanforized cotton 
would be admirable from which to fashion it. For hot weather make it 
with short sleeves as shown in the small illustration. No. 2749 is designed 
for 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 16 years requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material. 

Brother and sister suits are liked by many mothers. The addition of a 
cunning applique pocket makes a most simple frock or suit attractive to 
its wearer. The brother and sister designs illustrated are both included in 
the one envelope if you order for the same age. No. 3415 is designed for 
2, 4 and 6 years. 

Silk suits will be more liked than ever this year, judging from the early 
showings. For the more mature figure No. 3297 would be especially ef- 
fective—the soft white jabot on the dress lending a flattering note. No. 
3297 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches. 36 requires 5% 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard of 39-inch contrasting. 









Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
Be sure to give number and size required. New 1936 Spring Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 





While March 
Winds Blow 


—get ready for spring 
By Phyllis Wray 


‘VE been asking my friends all sorts of 
I questions, for the purpose of discovering 
the beauty ailments that suddenly appear 
when spring is only around the corner. 
That is, they seem to appear suddenly, but 
actually they’ve been growing on us while 
we have been wrapped in our woolens. As 
spring draws near how about a_ personal 
check-up now when you have ume? 

My list starts off with muddy, rough up- 
and sandpapery elbows. You 
know, that gooseflesh effect that poets never 
raved about? Aftermaths of winter, these. 
(nd mighty unattractive in a short sleeved 
frock. The remedy is comparatively simple. 
Every time you get into your tub of warm, 
sudsy water, reach for that stiff bath brush 
and scrub arms and elbows without mercy. 
This increases the circulation and sloughs 
off the rough, dead skin. Rinse them in 
clear, cold water, rub hard with a turkish 
towel, and follow with a few minutes mas- 
sage. Use your nourishing cream or lotion, 
working well around the elbows. 

As a further treatment for those dark 
elbows here’s a good trick; after massaging 
a bit of cream into the elbows, cut a lemon 
in half, place the halves on a table in front 
of you and sit down to fifteen or twenty 
minutes of reading with your elbows dug 
down deep into the lemon halves. You'll 
notice a remarkable improvement in_ the 
appearance of your elbows after three or 
four such treatments. 


Special Neck Attention 


HEN we have the sallow neck problem. 
Pushing our necks down into coat col- 
lars doesn’t add to their beauty, apparently. 
Here’s the prescription for this beauty ail- 
ment. Cleanse with a good cleansing cream, 
remove surplus cream, then sponge the neck 
with buttermilk or lemon juice. Both are 
effective bleaches and whichever you use, let 
it dry in, finishing off the treatment with a 
few dashes of cold water. Do this two or 
three times a week for a few weeks and low- 
necked frocks won’t daunt you. 
Cold weather is devastating to finger nails. 
It leaves in its wake, dry, cracked nails. A 
good soaking in hot olive oil, as many times 
a week as you can spare five minutes, is a 
splendid remedy. And have you a nail buf- 
fer? If not, get one. Buffing the nails for a 
few seconds every day will strengthen them. 
That grand habit went out with the advent 
of liquid polishes and too bad it did. 
And those little, tired lines that appear 
around the eyes after a winter’s battling 
with harsh winds! Here the treatment must 


per arms 
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FREE! 10,000 DREAM HOME, 


of the A TOTAL OF $15,501 IN 3,114 SEPARATE AWARDS 
cash FOR THE BEST LETTERS OF 100 WORDS OR LESS ON 


“Which of the Dionne Quins Would | Adopt’ 


Photos World Copyright, 1935, N. E. A. Service, Inc. 
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CECILE MARIE 


is a coquette. She isthe mostserious. 
rolls her big blue- She has an intrigu- 


ANNETTE 


is arogue who cries 
one minute and 


YVONNE 


is always full of 
mischief. She can’t 


EMILIE 


promises to be a 


star athlete. She’s | . ; 
getting an early blackeyesandlikes ing Mona Lisa _ resist the tempta- laughs the next. 
start as champion to put her arms smile, and she’s tionto gether She's a speed de- 

water splasher. around your neck. certainlyathinker. handsonyourhair. mon in everything. 


@We make this remarkable offer to call to 
your attention the spectacular example set 
for us all, by the specialists in charge of 
the Dionne Quins. 

Mothers should know that today and 
every day, the Dionne Quins have Quaker 
Oats. Its Vitamin B for keeping fit does 
everyone, young and old, such a world of 
good, where poor condition is due to lack 
of Vitamin B. Now here is all you do to 
get in on this spectacular offer and also get 
"REE a beautiful gift picture in full colors 
of your favorite Dionne Quin. 

Just send us a statement of 100 words or 
less on, “WHICH OF THE DIONNE QUINS 
Woutp I Abort.” Just a bit of day-dreaming 
on your part is all. Because the Ontario, Can- 
ada, Government has already adopted them 
and guaranteed them a wonderful future. 

; Study their pictures. Read the de- 
scription of their personalities and 
traits. Then send a state- 
ment naming your choice 
and why, along with the 
coupon properly filled. 
out. The best letters, in the 
opinion of competent 
judges, win the 3,114 
awards named at the left. 





First Prize $10,000 Dream Home 
or $10,000 In Cash 


Second Prize...... * 1,000 in cash 





500 in cash 
500 in cash 
500 in cash 
3,001 in cash 


Third Prize....... 
10 Prizes $50 each. . 
106 Prizes $5 each . 
3,001 Prizes $1 each . 





A Total of 3,114 Awards $15,501 in cash 


FR FI A beautiful 7 in. x 9 in. full-color picture of your favorite Dionne 
= Quin for everyone mailing entry blank before March 31, 1936 
RULES OF THE $15,501 FREE OFFER 


1. Anyone in the United States or Canada 
may mail coupon properly filled out and be 
in on this ae. except employees of The 
Quaker Oats Company and their agents or 
their families. 

2. All entries must be postmarked before 
midnight, March 31, 1936. 

3. Each person may enter as many times as 
he or she wishes to. But only one state- 
ment may be sent with each 2 trademarks. 
4. Each coupon must be accompanied with 


Quaker and Mother’s Oats are the same 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. C-8, Box L, Chicago, Illinois 


I want to be in on that offer of a free $10,000 Dream Home, or 
the cash. Or any one of the 3,114 awards totaling $15,501. I am 
enclosing my statement of 100 words or less on, “Which of the 
Dionne Quins Would I Adopt.”’... 1 understand you will send free 
and post paid a beautiful 7 in. x 9 in. color picture suitable for 
framing of the Dionne Quin mentioned in my letter. 1am enclos- 
ing two trademarks from packages of Quaker or Mother's Oats. 





be gentle. Whenever you're going to take a 
nap. first i. f f rial a two trademarks cut from Quaker Oats or r 
lap, rst pat a ut oO nourishing cream Mother's Oats packages —and a statement eee ee : PEE Ee ee Ee ee 
under the lower lids, lightly over the upper of 100 words, or less on, ‘Which of the 
i. ; the cotners of the eves. The Dionne Quins Would I Adopt.” 
lds, and the cofners of the eyes. 1en 5. The opinion of the judges is final. Cit _ 
place pads dipped in cool rose water over G. In cases of tie, duplicate awards will mtoapegee saan mascanal aienesiesindimie cea aie a tutta tno a 
the eyes and leave them there while you re- be made. 
law : Mabe the meted % aN 7. All entries must be addressed to and are . 
aX and rest. Make the pads from squares the property of The Quaker Oats Com- My Grocer’s Name is......----- i a 
ot cotton covered with gauze. pany, Box L, Chicago, Illinois. (Canadian readers address The Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro, or Saskatoon, Can.) 
| 





National Service — Have you a special beauty 
problem ? Write to Phyllis Wray of The Farm 
Journal. Send stamped, self-addressed enve- 


lope, pleas 








GROCERS 1 YOU'RE IN ON To induce grocers and clerks to cooperate in helping cus- 

Ss THIS TOO = tomers enter this contest, awards of $1,000, $500, 10 

awards of $50 each and 100 $5 prizes will be made to grocers whose names appear on Customers’ 
winning entries. A total of $2,500 in 112 prizes for grocers. 

















Some unusual and delicious 
recipes for Farm Journal cooks 


SOOKE THE last stretch of the walk or 
% «x % ride home, through the biting 
Een winds of March, is made easy 
by the thought of a hot dinner topped off 
with a delicious dessert. 

This is the time of year when eggs are 
plentiful. Milk and eggs seem to have a 
natural affinity. Combined, they make 
dishes of all kinds that every member of 
the family likes and that can be served to 
even the youngest member. 

Desserts made with milk are one way 
of using a portion of the milk that should 
be combined in the day’s meals. So much 
has been said about the food value of milk 
that we often forget how much it adds in 
flavor to recipes in which it is used. 

Milk desserts may be simple or elabo- 
rate—they are always nourishing. Be- 
cause of the unequalled combination of 
essential vitamins and minerals, as well 
as other elements necessary for growth 
and health, a milk dessert may be used 
as a climax for simple meals. 

One dessert that has all the qualities 
of a happy ending is Zuider Zee. This 
dessert is:easy to make. It may be served 
as the recipe is given or dressed up with 
garnishes of jelly, cherries, or other fruit. 
The family will delight in it. 


Sponge Cake Supreme is made day before the party 


ar 


Luider Zee 
1% cups sugar 2 tablespoons butter 
'4 cup cornstarch 1 teaspoon vanilla 
'4 teaspoon salt % pound Holland Rusks 
1 quart milk, scalded ‘4 cup melted butter 
4 eggs 1 tablespoon cinnamon 


Mix sugar, cornstarch and salt. Gradu- 
ally add scalded milk, stirring to keep 
smooth. Cook over boiling water for 20 
minutes, stirring constantly until mixture 
thickens, and then only occasionally. 
Beat eggs well. Pour cornstarch mixture 
over eggs, add the 2 tablespoons of butter, 
and return to top of double boiler to cook 
2 minutes longer. Cool and add vanilla. 

Crush rusks with a rolling pin. Add 
the '4 cup butter and the cinnamon. Mix 
until thoroughly combined. Sprinkle half 
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the rusk mixture on the bot- 
tom of a 12-inch rectangular 
pan. Pour in the pudding. 
Sprinkle rest of rusk mixture 
on the top. Bake 10 minutes 
in a moderate oven (350°F.). 
Chill. Serve in squares gar- 
nished with pipings of 
whipped cream. Yield: 10 
to 12 servings. 


Sponge Cake Supreme 


Use any favorite recipe for a good 
sponge cake and bake on two large 
cookie sheets lined with unglazed white 
wrapping paper that has been rubbed 
with butter. The cake batter should not 
be more than %-inch thick when spread 
on the pans, and should not rise in bak- 
ing. Bake 13 minutes in an oven 400°F. 
When done, remove the cake immediately 
from the baking sheet and peel off the 
paper. Transfer one sheet to a towel or 
piece of cheesecloth that has been gen- 
erously sprinkled with powdered sugar, 
and spread quickly with chocolate butter 
filling. Roll up in the cloth and secure by 


The Dutch have a name for it—Zuider Zee 


‘By AUBYN CHINN 


tucking the ends in. Turn frequently 
while standing to preserve the cylindrical 
shape. 

Cut roll into 14-inch slices and line the 
sides of a spring-form pan with the slices. 
Cut rounds from the other sheet of 
sponge cake and line the bottom of the 
pan. Pour in 4 of the chocolate center 
filling, cover with another round of 
sponge cake and pour in the remaining 
filling. Let stand overnight in the retrig- 
erator or in a cool place. When ready to 
serve, remove to a large plate or platter, 
top with whipped cream and garnish 





with shavings of bitter chocolate. The 
recipes given below serve 8 to 10 people. 


Chocolate Butter Filling for Sponge 
Roll 


2 squares bitterchocolate 1% cups confectioners’ 
; cup butter sugar 
2 tablespoons thin cream 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Melt chocolate over hot water; remove 
from heat and cool. Cream butter until 
soft and smooth; then add chocolate and 
cream alternately. Add sugar, blending 
until smooth, and then mix in the vanilla. 


Chocolate Filling 
squares bitter Pinch salt 
chocolate 3 eggs, well beaten 
cup scalded milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
cup granulated sugar 


Melt chocolate over hot water. Stir in 
hot milk until well blended, place over 
flame, and add sugar and salt. Add 
beaten eggs to the hot mixture, stirring 
continuously until thick. Add vanilla. 


to 


— 


Apricot Snow Pudding 


4 cups scalded milk % cup cold milk 
%4 cup cornstarch 4 tablespoons lemon 
'4 cup sugar juice 
14 teaspoon salt Whites 3 eggs 
Mix cornstarch, sugar and salt; dilute 


with cold milk, add to scalded milk, 
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stirring constantly until mixture thickens, 
afterwards only occasionally. Cook fif- 
teen minutes in double boiler; cool 
slightly; add flavoring and whites of eggs 


beaten stiff; mix thoroughly, chill and 


serve with Apricot Sauce. 
Apricot Sauce 
ricots 3 cups water 
Wash and soak dried fruit. Cook in 


vater until very soft. Rub through a sieve 
ind put ba 


to taste, and a bit of lemon juice. 


Souffle 


cup sugar 


k into saucepan. Add sugar 


Hot Vanilla 


ur eggs 


t itter teaspoon vanilla 
Melt butter, add flour until smooth, 
then milk and sugar. When thick, add 
yolks and flavoring. Fold in 
the beaten egg whites, pour into a greased 
baking dish, set in hot water, and bake 
n moderate oven (375°F.) 30 minutes, 
Serve at 


Lye aten egg 


the egg white is set. 


or until 
once with lemon or crushed fruit sauce. 
Canned fruit, peaches, cherries or red 


raspberries are delicious, too. 


Cream and Chocolate Pudding 


4 eggs 
cake 
teaspoon 


chocolate 
vanilla 


ble rnstarch 


ip sugar 1 

Mix % cup cold milk with cornstarch. 
\dd remainder scalded milk to this and 
combine with sugar and yolks of the eggs 
beaten together. Put in top of double 
boiler and cook until it thickens to the 
consistency of paste. Divide the mixture 
and stir into 1, of it the melted chocolate. 


Beat whites of eggs until stiff and dry 
and add vanilla to them. Divide the 


eggs, adding 7% to the plain mixture and 

to the chocolate mixture. Put a layer 
ot plain « ustard in the bottom of a round 
or oblong mold. When it begins to set, 
a layer of chocolate custard and 
of the plain. When cold 
\ chocolate sauce. 

One of the easiest to prepare and yet 
most popular desserts is hot gingerbread 
with butter served with a glass of cold 
milk, or you may surprise the family by 
a Vanilla Milk Shake. Here is a 
it has been popular: 


Vanilla Milk Shake 


cup sugar 
. i teaspoons vanilla 
Beat eggs until light and fluffy. Add 


and vanilla. Pour in milk; beat 
and serve cold, topped with a 


recipe th: 


aT 


prinkling of nutmeg. 


Frozen Custard 


lded 1 egg 
teaspoon salt 


flour 1'4 teaspoons vanilla 
es 1 ld milk 
Scald the milk, and add the cornstarch 
and sugar mixed with the cold milk. 


Cook this over hot water for 15 minutes. 
Add the egg, slightly beaten, and con- 
tinue the cooking for 5 minutes. Add the 
salt, and stir the mixture well. Strain and 
cool. Add vanilla, and freeze the custard 
in the same way as for ice cream either 
in mechanical refrigerator or in freezer. 
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LOW COST OF 
MODERN 
OWNERS 


“We have had our 
Electrolux just about 
one year and it has 
been in use every day, 
and the cost of opera- 
tion is not over 60¢ a 
month.” 
—Writes 
Mrs. W. E. Combs 
Mulhall, Oklahoma 





OW, homes anywhere can have all 

the advantages of economical, mod- 
ern refrigeration. And from every part of 
the country, farm owners are writing in 
to say how much this means to them. 


They’re enthusiastic about the way 
Electrolux keeps milk and other perish- 
ables “‘just right’? and freezes plenty of 
ice cubes—all through the hot summer. 
They appreciate, too, the savings on re- 
frigerating cost and on food bills which 
make this refrigerator pay for itself. 


Electrolux is identical in all important 
respects with the famous gas-operated 
refrigerator now in use in fine city homes 
and apartments throughout America. It 
hasn’t a single moving part! A wickless 
glow-type kerosene burner circulates the 
refrigerant, which is cooled by ordinary 
air. Electrolux uses no water. 


This simplicity of operation insures 
permanent silence and a minimum of re- 
pairs, for parts that do not move cannot 
cause noise, cannot wear! For full details 
about Kerosene-operated Electrolux, just 
mail the coupon below. 
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ELECTROLUX 


REFRIGERATION DELIGHTS 
EVERYWHERE 


















Plenty of ice cubes 
with Electrolux 






Genet APProveg 





Temperature regulator 
speeds freezing 


Good Housekeeping 
Institute 





SAVES MANY A STEP 

Mrs. Gladys Hassel, Pecatonica, Ill. ‘My Electro- 
lux has saved me many a step running up and 
down the basement stairs. And I can always be 
sure that my jello desserts will set or harden even 
if the temperature is 90° in the shade. My husband 
enjoys the ice cubes, especially when he’s out in 
the field on a hot day and knows the thermos jug 
of water is cool, thanks to the ice cubes.” 


REDUCES FOOD BILLS 

Mrs. E. C. Gammage, Eufaula, Ga.—“ Living nine 
miles from the ice plant was a great inconvenience 
to go for ice every two days—then refrigeration 
was not uniform, causing food spoilage when we 
could not get ice. Now with Electrolux we have all 
the ice we need. The ample food storage capacity 
enables me to save lots of left-overs. We figure our 
Electrolux will save us its price every year.” 


PROVIDES MORE VARIED MEALS 
Mrs. Gunnard E. Nelson, Casselton, N. Dakota— 
“T am very glad to have a chance to tell you how 
much my Electrolux has helped me in a hundred 
different ways. Besides it being a food saver, it has 
given me a chance to have such a variety in meals. 
As for having company, I find it isn’t a chore any 
more. I can fix salads or frozen desserts so long 
ahead of time there needn't 
be any last minute rush to 
fix them so they'll be fresh.” 





Gentlemen: 





NAME_ 


(reap WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY— 
Send for FREE BOOKLET! 


SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div. 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Please send me, without obligation, 
further information about the new Electrolux 
Kerosene Refrigerator,and name of nearest dealer. 








STREET oR R. F. D 





STATE amie om, Pele 





Town 





TIT TIrrirr riya 
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STRAINED FOODS 


j 
j 


There’s no 


in food 
for Baby! 


_ 


ABY isthe most important member 
B ofany household. His health should 
be — must be— protected at any cost! 
“Bargains” in food should not be for 
baby— when absolute safety is so easy 
to buy and costs so little! 


In most stores Heinz Strained Foods 
cost no more than ordinary brands. And 
every tin bears, not only the Seal of 
Acceptance of the A. M. A. Committee 
on Foods, but the world-renowned 
Heinz 57 Seal too! No other strained 
foods are so distinguished! 


You use Heinz products at your table 
because the name Heinz assures quality 
— purity, appetizing taste, easy few 
ibility. Tent baby entitled to the same 
consideration? Doesn't his health de- 
serve the same protection as yours? 


Even the smallest youngsters detect the 
difference in Heinz Strained Foods... 
and prefer them. They enjoy the healthy 
taste of “garden freshness”, the rich, 
natural color, the wholesome goodness 
that’s cooked in—never cooked out. 
And Heinz Strained Foods are just the 
right consistency —neither too fine to 
be palatable nor too 


coarse for easy digesting. > 


Insist on Heinz Strained | > ——— 
Foods! Give baby the CIN 
same qualityinfoodsthat & GREEN 
you enjoy. Protect his §® 
recious health. Give 
im Heinz—the strained 
foodsthat heenjoyseating! 


SEND FOR THIS BABY DIET BOOK 


This new book ‘Modern Guardians of Your 
Baby’s Health’, contains many_ up-to-date 
facts regarding the various vitamins and min- 
eral salts. Also information on infant care 
and feeding. Send labels from 3 tins of Heinz 
Strained Foods or 10 cents. Address H. J. 
Heinz Co., Department FJ303, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ HEINZ @ 





10 KINDS—1. Peas. 2. Tomatoes. 3. Strained 
Vegetable Soup. 4. Spinach. 5. Apricots and 
Apple Sauce. 6. Beets. 7. Prunes. 8. Carrots. 


9. Green Beans. 10. Cereal. 
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Inexpensive Pleasures 


—are remembered lon gest 


By MYRTLE E. LABBITT 


ago, 


Be SEVERAL years Mrs. Clara 


beey% Clemens Gabrilowitsch gave a talk 


on reminiscences of her famous father, Mark 
Twain. She told of the happy times they 
enjoyed during the days when the family 
at Hartford. Though later she toured 
the world with her father and mother, it 
was those earlier simple pleasures, which can 
be had in any home, that left her the most 
memories. She recalled how her 
father used to hold her on his lap and tell 
her stories about the different pictures in the 
room. Night after night he would tell these 
stories and she said they never grew tre- 
‘or he always seemed to tell a new 


, : 
lived 


che rishi d 


some tor 
story about the same old picture. 

“And my father loved games,” she went 
on, “Oh, the games and games he played 
with us! When we got tired of the old ones 
he invented new But there was one 
of which we never tired—Charades.” 

The lasting joy which comes from simple, 
inexpensive pleasures such as she described 
should be heartening to those mothers who 
may be concerned because the family budget 
allows so little for entertainment. And 
when you look back upon your own child- 
hood, what things stand out the most 
clearly? Aren’t they the very simplest things 
your parents did for you? You may have 
forgotten all about the bigger 
events but never will you forget the gay 
times when father and mother played hide 
and seek with you in the big old attic; nor 
the evenings when you had a picnic supper 
down in the meadow where you built a fire 


ones. 


so-called 


and roasted corn. 


All Children Love Stories 


EW fathers and mothers are gifted with 

the imagination of a Mark Twain who 
could invent new stories about the same old 
pictures or games when the 
children tired of the old. But that is not 
necessary and human nature is largely the 
same whether one happens to be great or 
humble. All children love stories and the 
world is full of so many delightful ones that 
no home need lack for these. And there are 
games aplenty which will afford fun for the 


evolve new 


entire family. 
Stories of events in the family’s past, or 


of some of their ancestors, are always inter- 
esting to children, and in every family there 
have been amusing and exciting events as 
well as individuals whose courage, high- 
mindedness or even steadfastness of purpose 
may serve as an inspiration. Pride of family 
and loyalty to one’s own are desirable traits 
which are too overlooked, with no attention 
paid to cultivating them. 

One family, whose home life seems par- 
ticularly happy, has followed an interesting 
plan since the children were old enough to 
enter into the spirit of it. They hold a 
“family meeting” to decide how a certain 
holiday or perhaps just a few free hours in 
the evening shall be spent. With all the 
formality of a well conducted meeting, the 
chairman (who is elected by the group) 
calls the family to order and after that no 
one speaks without first addressing the chair. 
There is often much orderly discussion and 
many mouons before one is passed. But 
when a decision is reached every member 
feels how important a part of the family 
circle he really is and whatever is decided is 
entered into whole-heartedly by everyone. 

Another family has an equally interesting 
plan when the question of recreation is “‘be- 
fore the house.”” Father or mother will say, 
“Now, all quiet for five minutes while we 
think. Think what you would like to do 
this Saturday afternoon and after five 
minutes we'll each tell his or her plan and 
then decide which one is best.” 

It is great fun. The youngest perhaps 
wants to visit a nearby zoo; the next in line 
may think that an old-fashioned candy pull 
would be the thing; another that it would 
be great to prepare a lunch, get into the car 
and go for a picnic. No plan is accepted un- 
til all decide that it is the best and often 
several ideas are combined. It is noticeable 
in this group that the favorite plan for 
spending a Sunday evening is to light a fire 
in the grate, play some games and then have 
lunch in the living room by the firelight. 

Simple things all—the kind of things 
which are within reach of the humblest. 
Yet they are the most powerful agents in the 
world for cementing family ties and making 
young folks look back on the old home as a 
place where there was love, happiness and 
good comradeship. 





Your Best Colors—Differ_nt colors and 
facrics that flatter different types. Stamped 
addressed envelope please. 

Seven Crocheted and Knitted Gifts — 
Directions for making. Stamped addressed 
envelope please. 

School Lunch Suggestions—Making the 
carried noon meal appetizing and nutritious. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Knitted Dresses—Directions for knitting 3 
new ones. Stamped addressed envelope please. 
Sample Supper — Clever plan by which a 
club raised money and provided a good time. 
Stamped addressed envelope please. 
Homemade Rugs—Directions for making 
various kinds. Ten cents. 





Home Department Service Helps 


The Farm Journal, Home Department 


List of Children’s Books—Titles of over 
300. Stamped addressed envelope. 
Antimacassar Set in Crochet—Direc- 
tions for stamped envelope. 

Making Money at Home—Sixty ways 
described. Ten cents. 

Sterilizing Feathers—Directions how to 
doit. Stamped addressed envelope. 

Hearty Supper Dishes—25 recipes. Stamp- 
ed addressed envelope. 
Seventy-Five Games, 
Stunts for fun at home or for parties. 
cents. 

Quilt Catalog—80 attractive quilt blocks 
and borders for which patterns can be fur- 
nished. Five cents. 


Icebreakers and 
Ten 
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The NESCO Ll Lead, 
them whe Mother! 


“Mother, it’s a revelation. My new NESCO 
has all the old features plus the new ones 
— it’s the finest stove made today.” 


Keeping Well 
Diet in Chronic Rheumatism 
By Eoline Church Dubois, M.D. 


HRONIC rheumatism, or arthritis, is a 
old disease. Evidences of it have 











been found in the bones of prehistoric ani- . 
mals. Every age has struggled with it in the For years the name “‘Nesco” has been a 
endeavor to find a cure, and it still remains symbol of the utmost in cook stove efh- 


ciency—leading always in appearance and 


a disease of mysterious origin for which no 
performance. 


cure has yet been discovered. It is the most 
costly malady known because of the num- 
bers who are crippled and impoverished by 





it. 

This is not only an illness affecting the 
joints (which gives the name arthritis), but 
it attacks the whole bodily system, the mus- 
cles, blood vessels, digestive tract, etc. The 
rheumatic type indeed is apt to be anemic, 
constipated, suffering from digestive disturb- 
ances wr from an feeiaalile coves system. Stoves and Ranges 
It is therefore a generalized condition of They have every modern device 
which the painful swollen joints are only ond ssentienens dean practical 
one symptom. Improvement comes there- . 

use can suggest. There is a 


fore from treatment which benefits the re — A-~ 
model, a size, and price to fit _ ts > 









Kerosene 
















whole system and builds up the body tone. | rf Th fe cl ooo « 
We have learned during the last twenty every home. 4 heyare sate, clean, = 
years that diet has a great deal to do with economical, cook better meals 
the onset of chronic disease, which after all | and do it —— (Write for 
means that the body is wearing out because | pamphlet escribing NESCO Introducing New Stainless, Acid-Resisting 
the protection against wear, which the tis- 4to 1 burner ratio.) They are NESCO Enameled Ware 
sues normally receive from the food, is not streamlined, handsome; a bright ia mo, -.« YouT Se Value sil 
sutnc it. aes estin your own Kr e ea “1 isti ’ 
/ ient. ae iat cecal acalains spot for dull kitchens. See your 934 _pint Sauce Pan stain-fighting quality of thenew 
> idea th: . ay have s > res - 
Rae caesar eaten vad, NESCO dealer. Examine the ee ee 
sibility for bringing on rheumatism is not ours right or left, quick heating, 
' | new models. Let him explain flare bottom. Send soc for sauce pan 


and secure also handsome color-illustrated 


at all new, for people have always been | 
literature describing other NESCO house- 


dieted, purged and sweated to obtain relief | their advantages. ES 
from this crippling disease. In my grand- * hold utilities. Be prompt—this introductory 
ther’s day people used to take lemons to | pamaronpanapeepiebennas x 
mo “ d : 
tei. NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY, 130 N. Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. >) 
ward off rheumatism, and red meat was al- 
ways forbidden in these cases. 


Since that time we have progressed a long S Cc MO N 
distance in our understanding of this mal- é 0 
ady. We know for instance that anemia is Boys. GIRLS I 
é ‘ : Y A 
. bY % 


a characteristic and that a certain amount 
of red meat is beneficial rather than harm- » oe this) SPORT WATCH 
‘ pen e 
ful; we know also that sugar is difficult for eon | =A Perfect Time Keeper 
ment not 7 


the rheumatic system to eliminate and that st send your name ai 

by reducing the foods which make sugar US ab mien Mt pueks 
(starches and sweets particularly) joint pains << 3 mails tosell at ios Long ton- 
are greatly relieved; furthermore it is an All Gifts Sent Seilocted pnt we wily Sen this fi beau shape, 


vy ¥,> 

: : ahogany finish Guitar and in- 4/chrome finish 

important fact that when rheumatic cases | [*@ you Postpaid ee Oe Bot anes Ge ¢€f embossed cane. 
are ill of an acute disease and cannot eat 


Newest linked wr- 
Positively No 
they are remarkably free from pain, and 





























MOVIE MACHINE _ | Genuine FULL size | [2¢'"tvely No ee, Be oe 


Dandy. Send for 
Lots of fun giving shows with this] LEATHER BASKET- | 7, Pay. two 24 packet collections of 


that the old discomfort returns with the ctrone. Garden Seeds, Sell at 10c a pack. Remit money col- 
ippetite. A diet based upon these clues is sturdy: ected, then watch is yours. WHITE TODAY 
therefore a rational one to follow with the machine ANYONE CAN PLAY THIS JAZZY UKULELE 
expectation of marked relief of symptoms. jy —" 
Lady ~ 
. iven or 
Reduced Diet Helps, Usually the sale of 
24pkts. of Given for the sale 










—F of 24 mts. of Soees 


SUGGESTED diet which provides a 
pe, SEND NOM any. 


Spot Seeds Share the thril! of 
at l0c af Basketball. Now a 




















little over 1400 calories, suitable for 
: s ¢ a kt. WE major sport. Given t 

the average adult at light work, follows: TRUST YOU for the sale of 24 pkts dress. wet Rust You. Se 
ig ’ . Just e anal Of Seeds at lic a pkt. : - 
For breakfast: 1 large orange, 8 oz. hot Senco: WRITE TOUAY.  ’y WE TRUST YOU.” for eseds tod 
mil = ae nik ond ar ape . 
nilk, egg, 1 slice of toast with Y% oz. but Mail This Coupon TODAY! 
te For lunch: 1 cup strained vegetable | ~eameeeeees: .-¥ poems 
soup, 1% head lettuce, /2 cup string beans, | LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO, 







Sweet Toned Station 378 Paradise, Pa. 








| tablespoon of mayonnaise, 1 glass milk, 1 
] nnle _ 7 Vv I ° L Please send me at once 24 packets of “Gar- 
dium apple. Dinner: 1 cup tomato juice, os eal IN den-Spot” Seeds. I agree to sell them within 
4 Neat. 14¢ in< Ac “PTC | andsome nis 30 days and return money for my ac 
oz. of meat, /2 cup spinach, 2 cup beets, | biebiy olished. SEND NO eet ane Seeaee vee ee Se Daa ae 
1 small slice bread, % oz. butter, 1 large | ca strings & Gift promptly, postpaid, 






sche 

! q 

rnddress. We FRUSH YOU mith S4puts ot | MONEY WE | ngme 0 
x TRUST YOU F post ottice 


orange, 2 capsules of halibut liver oil should 


] 


- Seeds to sell a, 
taken dail) 


lected -™ beni ak Violin Out- 
fit and Instruction Book, 



















The overweight will benefit particularly ® State. 
from this underfeeding diet but we must re-_ | A REGULAR MAN’S WATCH Mail eicnan tan re T°] 
mind our readers that there is no one diet A completely new standard model Cou on + te al D. Mo. pasting & Mailing 
which will fit every case since one who is for selling 24 phts. of Seeds at 10 T this Coupon on a Je Post Card TODAY. 
— woe ocay Print your last name plainly below 
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FOR MAKING LUXURY 


COMFORTERS.: 
Lighter.. Warmers. Hheaper! 





The Secret ls. NEW AIR-CELL 


COMFORTER FILLING 


NOW a J woman who can run a seam can make gor- 
u 


geous luxury comforters like those that bring such 
N prices in stores. So easy and inexpensive with 
Fluft MOUNTAIN MIST Comforter Filling. Exclu- 
sive finish makes it handle easy as cloth. Won't come 
apart in making or use. 
Dazzling whiteness sets off * Fi FE i 
sheer cover material—no lint Desi i 
or dust—as warm as ordinary I ue 
batts weighing 50% more. aerecuees 
Only Fluft MOUNTAIN  Fourglorious comforter 
MIST offers all these advan- designs with full in 
structions, yours tor the 
es, so reject all substitutes. oo¢ing. SEND NO 
Seid d by all dry goods and dee MONEY. Just mail 
partment stores. coupon below. 


/ MOUNTAIN MIST 


Reg. U. S. Patent Offi 


pee COMFORTER FILLING ---- 

1 THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. C-171 ! 

{ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio ! 

! Rush me those 4 FREE COMFORTER DESIGNS |! 

{ in full color with instructions for making. I 

aia 6 atl a cen a wre ie wie be ee Sw wels « 
i 





a / Chin Dresses Without a Penny of 


Showing Latesi 


FASHION FROCKS / 


Direct from Factor Y 





No House-to-House Canvassing Necessary 


New kind of work for ambitious women dem- 
onstrating gorgeous Paris-st yled dresecs atdi- 
rect factory prices. You can make up to $22in 
a week, full or spare time, and get al! your 


own dresses free of any cost to wear and 

98 show. Fashion Frocks are nationally adver- 
Z— tised and are known to women everywhere. 

No Investment Ever Required 

We send you an elaborate Style Presentation 

in full colors and rich fabrics. Write fully for 
ae this marvelous opportunity, giving 

e and dress size. 
- Dept CC-390 


FASHION FROCKS, Inc. cincinnat:, 0. 








of washday . . . Join the half 
million farm women who now 
greet each Washday wits « 
smile with modern washers 
powered with the famous 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle 
Gasoline Motors See 
your dealer today -- Ask for 

der onstration. 


4 "Toe 


, Greet - Banish forever the hard work 
x 


7 
Cu; a sh das 


GASO LINE MOTORS 


LWAUKEE wiscon 
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Maple, the Perfect Flavor 


slow oven until it is a pale, golden brown 
and very crisp. Serve with sweet butter. 


Maple Sandwich Filling 


1% cups fine maple 2 tablespoons heavy 


A native American sweet with 


widespread appeal 
By JANE HEMMINGWAY 


»§) LEGEND tells us that to Moqua, 
SS x4 squaw ol the mighty Chief Woksis, 
belongs the honor of discovering maple sirup. 
One winter day she burned her moose-meat 
stew and because it would take so long to 
melt the snow with which to start another 
pot, she covered the second piece of meat 
with sap from the maple tree which she, like 
other good squaw housewives, kept in the 
wigwam for drinking purposes. When old 
Woksis found the heavy, dark liquid in the 
pot with his meat he was furious until he 
tasted it; then he insisted that some divine 
power had descended on Moqua. “Never 
was such perfect flavor,” he said as he 
smacked his lips and scraped the kettle clean, 
“never have I tasted such sweetness!” 

Ever since that day, housewives have been 
learning how to use this “perfect flavor” in 
countless ways. Very few breakfast tables 
there are this country that do not some- 
time during the year, serve maple sirup or 
one of the maple flavored sirups on their hot 
cakes and waffles. Ice cream with maple 
sauce, with nuts or without, is a favorite 
soda fountain delicacy. 

And if one has never tasted maple pecan 
rolls one has missed the treat of one’s life. 


Maple Pecan Rolls 


1'4 cups maple syrup 1 tablespoon butter | 
cup pecan meats Baking powder biscuit 
dough 


Put the maple sirup in pan which you 


bake your biscuits and sprinkle it with half 
of nuts coarsely chopped. Make your biscuits 
as usual, roll out and spread with the butter 
which has been softened, and the rest of 
the nuts. Roll up like a jelly roll, cut in 
slices and lay, cut side down, in the sirup. 


Bake and serve hot with butter. 


Maple Melba Toast 


This is a delicious dainty to serve for after- 
noon tea. Cut the bread very thin, spread 
lightly with maple sirup and bake in a very 


¢ 





blespoons butter 1% <¢ ip finely chopped 
nuts 
Cream sugar and butter thoroughly and 
beat in the cream. Add nuts and more sugar 
if it is necessary. Spread between thin slices 
of white or brown bread or on graham 
crackers. This is another tea delicacy. 


Maple Salad Dressing 


3 tablespoons butter 1 tablespoon vinegar 
1 tablespoon cornstarch cup heavy cream 

cup of maple sirup Whites of 3 eggs 

Pinch of salt 

This novel dressing is especially good with 
a fruit salad to be used as dessert or as re- 
freshments for an afternoon bridge party. 

Melt the butter, add the cornstarch 
moistened with the vinegar, sirup and salt. 
Cook until thick, and cool. When ready to 
serve add whites of eggs beaten stiff and 
cream whipped. 


Maple Walnut Icing 


Ww hites of 2 eggs 
14 cup w alnut- meats 


1 cup me aple sirup 
2 tablespoons granu- 
lated sv igar 


Cook sirup with sugar until it spins a 
thread, then pour it over beaten egg whites. 
Continue beating until it is just the right 
consistency. You may add the nut meats to 
this, finely chopped, or you may ice the cake, 
crease 1n squares while the icing is soft, and 
put a whole nut meat in center of each 
square. There is no more popular icing for 
a spice or nut cake than this. 


Maple Ice Cream 
cups milk | 2 eggs 
1 cup maple sirup 1 cup heavy cream 
1% cup nuts, if desired 
Heat the milk in double boiler, add sirup 
and eggs well beaten. Cook until it thickens. 
Cool, then add cream which has _ been 
whipped and chopped nuts if you wish them. 


14 


Freeze. 
Maple Mousse 


4 eggs 15 marshmallows 
1 cup maple sirup (hot) ™% cup nut meats 
2 cups heavy cream 


Beat eggs lightly and pour hot sirup over 
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them. Cook until it thickens in double | 


Save at Direct 





boiler, cool slightly and add marshmallows | 

cut in quarters and nuts. It will be better 

if the marshmallows do not melt completely, iwiYou mel iad PRICES 
as they would if put into the hot custard. . * 
Then fold in cream which has been whipped es a a (— 
and spread in pans of the mechanical refrig- 

erator, or pack in salt and ice. 


Maple Peanut Sauce 







cup maple sirup 2 tablespoons butter 
3 tables ms corn sirup cup heavy cream 
< iter cup peanuts 
Cook the first four ingredients together 
unul they spin a thread. Cool and fold in 
the cream whipped, and finely chopped pea- 
nuts. This is particularly delicious on car- 
amel ice cream. 
Bapas.ted Mallow Sauce 
l cup n le igar 18 marshmallows 
wate! 2 tablespoons cream 
% cup nuts 
Cook sugar and water unul they spin a ‘on my Kalamazoo Range” 
thread bua pour hot sirup over the marsh- 
mallows . Beat in cream and the nut meats oO nly 18¢c a Day 
peanuts, pecans or almonds. This maple REE — fy aoc a cn A 
cream without the nuts served with hot MIL LIONTH satisfied customer and BIGGEST YEAR in our 
cakes, makes a dessert de luxe. You may 36-year history. Mail Coupon Tod. ~ 4 
mak sk the size of the p: a j Mail coupon! Don’t miss this exciting, colorful Sale Catalog. Shop 
nake six cakes the size of the pan, spreac- direct at the factory. Make big savings at FACTORY PRICES. Get 
ing each one with the maple cream, piling Kalnmnseo Sactory cerme-—es tie 6 a F 6 dey os stones, 
; cas eal our pments— ria 
them one on top of another, layer cake Orders are pouring in. 24 hour shipment to all cel LA. All cove 
ishion, and serving them cut into pie- | snd furnacesecldon $0 Days Trial—ell guarant 2h apeeeeie iuaatarn daca 
shaped wedges; or you may make smaller | Are Prices Going Up? 
lapec veages, ; a) ake smae Important! Costs on everything are still rising. Iron and steel, too. Con- 
cakes, spread with the cream, roll and serve sequently, we cannot guarantee the low prices in this catalog for long. Send 
“ie wig 9@00 Peeeseeess eee eS 
st orcelain Ename ves 
TOVE CO.,, Mfrs. 
More bargains than in 20 big stores—in- KALAMAZOO S ad 
Maple Banana Ring cludin caer -style, new-color Porcelain 10 Rochester Ave. ,Kalamazoo,Mich. 
3 cups milk 2 bananas Ename Combination Gas. Coal = on § Dear Sirs: Please send your FREE Catalog. 
; ite ae - Ranges, ain 
, Cap, mneee ongee » See yaore cream meg ahh iy why a Pe - Check articles in which you are interested. 
4 tablespoons cornstarch iraschino cherries Find out about the Kalamazoo Oven that oO Ol! Stoves (1 
Floats in Flame.” Ripple Oven Bottom, Coal and Wood Ranges | Heaters 
Scald two and a half cups of the milk in come oe! Ton. Scorch Lids, : Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges (] Furnaces [] 
| ar . hae iler with 1e Ss > re mN Enameled Ovens, etc. Mail coupon! 
double bo the sirup, then thicken KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. : 
with the cornstarch mixed with the other 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 8 wome ee ee 
half cup of milk. Cook 15 minutes, stirrin Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, O.; (Please Print Name Plainly) 
wah a, See Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. g 
constantly, so there will be no raw taste. 
ines, «on avscecenevecsnqnavecenensrscuscooocooneccenesooncooqnenseseernesssessnepeoneneees 















Mould in a ring. When ready to serve turn “A RONEN iit. vie 


out on a plate, fill center with whipped 


< . Mark . ee 
cream and the bananas which have been “Tapistered Direct cop (oe! Ee Re eh NOR Te 


sliced and garnish with the cherries. 
Maple Apples AMAZING SILK HOSE / Af...c.- WHITE FLAME BURN 





1 cups maple sugar 1 banana reqey-N-7-N. eg 3 8) BOM OR NEW HOSE ‘ AKES old kerosene 
1'4 cups water 6 marshmallows Wear Without Holes meets sete Rete 


6 apples E ; ear eo 
Pare and core the apples and fill cavities | Amssing Guarantee Replaces Fine, Silk atioth wera Oy 


with pieces of banana. Make a sirup of the wear Guaranteed. Sold through 
agent« only. Startling money-mak- 


sugar and water. (You may use white sugar | ing Position. Mills reports $120 


earned in one week; Poirier 


and maple flavoring.) Cook apples slowly | $127 in five days. Enormous 
“ selection. Over 100 styles 


in this sirup on top of stove unul tender. Re- | Soles for men. women. gi 
children, all Guara.- P Men, women, enormous 


move from pan, put marshmallow on top of | teed Sampies fur 7 earnings. Full or spare 
nished. Send le r . 4 A THis 
JW . 
each, and bake until marshmallow browns | gets! quick. time. Write, give hose size a ne 
= : é “ our own Hose WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. “ 
and puffs up. Cool and pour sirup that is | Free of Extra Cost 44-C Midway, Greenfield, Ohio. 


left in the pan over them. Serve with or | —— 


without cream. 
». BREED CANARIES FOR us| @ a vend AE fed and 
collec! 
aay 9 mahogany a 


Baked Ham with Maple Flavoring WE SUPPLY BIRDS AND BUY ALL YOU CAN BREED 


: 2 i ; We need thousands--paying you highest Poa 
Sprinkle a thick slice of ham with a fourth try ate iustrated Canety ail ee 

{ nt a ‘oe geo ‘coin ) tocover 
of a cup of maple sugar and half teaspoon of | smart sir Co., nde iSsteeia seeereyoonte NEW YU a den 180, 


ground cloves, cover part way up with water 
Buy direct from 
Mill. Save $200 
to $800. Price 


and bake until tender. If you wish to make 
includes all 


this a dish anyone will remember for a long, 
lumber readi- 
mber read § ROOM HOME ‘493 


long time, serve slices of fried pineapple 
with it, sprinkled with maple sugar and 
put into the oven until the sugar melts. 
. windows, doors, Shipped Anywhere 
cocoa or chocolate (unsweetened, of course), interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, gla 
‘ ‘ ? ¥ , glass, nails, 
add two tablespoons of maple sirup and top paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. ALUMINUM PROTECTED LUMBER 
a tf YOURSELF. ALADDIN’S READI-CUT PS 
T OFFICE 


lour money back tt 
ention Y: inte Ni 
wHITe FLAME TIGHT Co. 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich 














am 
with 24 packs of 


ANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY 
Siution 80 Paradise Penns ywania 

















Chocolate Maple Fluff 


To three-fourths of a tall glass of iced 














\ med cores 
with whipped cream. System saves labor costs and id leaner waste. Com- = MAIL THIS COUPON—ADDRESS NEARES : 
[his delicious rich maple drink may be ge ra io aa ACES — = The ALADDIN Co., Bay City. Mich. or Portiand, Ore. = 
served instead of ice cream at any afternoon ITA ES —$230— UP _ )~<-dguedennbemeamedattbeses 5 
; = Name 7 
or evening affair, accompanied with vanilla| FREE gowe a — » OF : 
mes t 
wafers, tiny sponge cakes or dainty bread Automobile Trailer hes. Send coupon for i ote _— : 
ind 1 Pig ho ? Address the nearest office. Ask for No. = City State s 
an utter sandwiches. ALADDIN CO. Bay City, Mich., LTITITITITITITITITTITTTTLT iii 
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your order n 
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size and color of 
dress wanted; 
write your name 
and weaseee 


plainly. Pay post 

man $1. 98: when 
he delivers dress 
to you. We pay 
the postage. Money 
refunded if you are not 
completely satisfied. 
DRE is a smart, 
slenderizing model 
made of lustrous crepe, 
with circular all-around 
cape having pleats in 
front. White collar; 
metal monogram fob. 
COLORS: Navy blue, 
biack, gray, white, 
rose or Copenhagen 
blue. Regular and ex- 
tra sizes, 36 to 52 bust. 


by o. 70. 
DEPT. L1469 


98 


Tall 


SIZES’ (WALTER 
36% FRELD CO. 


52 |. CHICAGO ILL. 













Be Your Own 


MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 


to play by note. Piano, 

Violin, Ukulele, Tenor 

Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 

Piano Accordion, Saxo- 

hone, Clarinet or any other 

instrument. Wonderful improved 
3. 


me ethod. Simple as . No 
“numbers” or we kc ete Cost 
7 only ents & 


Over 700, 000" ude nts, 
FREE BOOK "te te tiny for Free Pookie t ane Fre ae Don n- 
onstration Lesson explainin thod 
detail. Tell what your favorite inetrument is and write nar 


dress plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash o ~ edi “s 
U.S. School of Music, 573 Brunswick Bldg., ty Y. i 





Super-Speed Amazes 
Housewives— Pays Agents 
Housewives up to 


Ch kasal tk yg Be are 

astounded by the 

speed, eReleney $15 to $25 
o 


and economy 4 
in a Day a 


the new Diamond 
Self-Heating Iron. 





Better than gas 

or clectricity—at % the cost. No wires, no hose, no attachments 
to bother with. Quick, regulated, uniform heat Cuts ironing time 
in half. Irons big washing for only le. Burns ia air—only 4°‘ ) 
mon kerosene (co oil - Handsome, rustproof, HRON 11UM 1 
owes lifelong servic No wonder agents like Me rris and Wynne have 


ade AE to TRI and $: 25 in one day 


HOM TRIAL Write todas J full gnome 30. day t 
and of big money 


roe 
pA. LAMP & MFe Fa. co., 315 iron. $e “huron, Ohio 


ial offer, 








STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 


For quick relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin erup- 
tions, apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription. Its gentle oils soothe the 
irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—drics 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. Prthoription 





| 
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Have You Seen— 


The frying pan of glass? It saves dish 
washing, for you can unclamp handle and 
use on table as serving dish. 

This yarn holder? Balls of yarn that 
look so docile and quiet, but which on occa- 
sion slide off your lap and streak merrily 
across the room to 
inaccessible 


gadget 


some 
spot, by the 
can be kept on a 
leash, so to speak. 
type of 
There 
18 room tor the 


This 


re >) 
utility closet 


vacuum cleaner and 
and plenty 
for kitch- 
clean- 


brooms 


of shelves 


en towels and 


ing materials. 





Last two items presented through the 
courtesy of Dry Goods Economist. 


==> 


Third Quilt Contest 


fp who have a beautiful antique 
quilt, or a particularly attractive mod- 
ern one, well be interested in the generous 
prizes offered by the Home Department of 
the Eastern States Exposition at its third 
quilt contest, which will be held September 
20-26. two classes, antique and 
modern, with cash prizes of $100 in each. 
Entries must be made by July Ist. Details 
of contest will be furnished on request by 
Home Department, Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. The best of care is 
given all entries at this contest, so owners 
need not fear danger of injury to quilts. 


=) 
Keeping Well 


Continued from page 49 


There are 


working needs more than an invalid. But 
the principle of the diet—the reduction of 
such high powered foods as cereals, breads, 
sugar and potatoes, and the greater depend- 
ence upon fresh fruits and green vegetables 


—remain the same. 





National Service— Dr. Dubois will give advice 
on individual health probleimsif letter is accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 




















%* Surely, there is a 
friend of yours who 
ousht to see this copy ol 


Farm Journal 


* When you realize that we printed 
more than 1,200,000 copies of this 
magazine in four days just to give you 
the latest information about what’shap- 
pening on farms all over America,can’t 
you think of a friend who would like to 
get this information as fast as you did? 
* When you realize that this maga- 
zine brings you farm news, interest- 
ing world events and pictures of 
happenings while all is fresh and up 
to the minute, can’t you think of a 
friend who would want this as much 
as you did? 

* When you see that besides the 
timely Washington news pages and 
other news features, there are more 
helpful articles and suggestions on 
crops, methods, mac hinery, and farin 
operation, more good entertainment 
and stories, more good ideas for the 
home and the family, won’t you agree 
that FARM JOURNAL ought to be 
read regularly by that friend of yours? 
* A neighborly thing to do would 
be to tell that friend about FARM 
JOURNAL. You can either send us 
his name on the coupon below and 
we'll send him a free copy of this 
issue OR better yet get his quarter 
for a year’s trial. He will receive it 
every month for a year for only 25c. 
Of course, if you want to send it as a 
gift to your friend or some member of 
your family it makes a grand present. 
* If you don’t care to cut anything 
out of this copy, give us the names 
and addresses in a letter. Also, we'd 
be mighty glad to have you tell us 
what you think of this bigger and 
better FARM JOURNAL. 


Mail This Coupon 


or Write a Letter 
FARM JOURNAL 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
Here's the name and address of a friend of 
mine who ought to have FARM JOURNAL 
every month, 
| Please send him a year’s subscription 
= beginning with March for the en- 
closed quarter, 
7 Send him a free copy of your March 
I think he might be interested. 


+ issue. 


» 


Please mention my name when you write. 


My Friend’s Naié..........cccccocccccscscsssssssceeesss* 
BR.BLDi— P.O, cnorvcccoccesesscsense TREC .cc.<ce prem 
WE Te avecnncscecsetscsesenectoversinssasccevonssoetsqstves 
eG, hci ccssisetecssintiges URN Sosscscornscnve 
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The Rio Grande Idea 


Continued from page 30 


necessary to assist the members in securing 
fair returns. This committee has worked 
very closely with the leading shippers of 
the district, shippers whom we believe, have 
the interest of the industry as well as their 
own individual profit at heart. This close 
co-operation of shippers and growers has 
helped materially in regulating distribution. 


Imaginary Over-Supplies 


\ , JE RECOGNIZE the law of supply 
and demand; we also recognize the 
fact that anytime a competing section has 
enough of any commodity to supply not 
only the United States, but Europe, Asia, 
and Africa as well, that it is useless for us to 
attempt to maintain a set minimum price, if 
the competitor wishes to dump the entire 
crop on the market for a little or nothing. 
We also know that a normal supply has 
time and again been manipulated so that it 
would appear that we had a tremendous 
oversupply. This juggling of an undersupply 
in a way that makes it appear that an over- 
supply exists is one of the old skin games 
perpetrated annually upon the vegetable 
growers of South Texas in nearly every 
commodity. 
“I shall give you a few examples of the 
results of our work in maintaining mini- 


mum prices. Our tomato deal in the Valley 
generally comes in immediately following 
Florida and preceding East Texas. In the 
verage year we have had prices to go to 


five or six cents a pound during the first few 
days of the season which might include 
about one-quarter of the crop; then the 
market would break and the price would go 
down over the week-end to one cent. 

“This happened in 1933-34-35, as it had 
in previous years. However, during these 
seasons when the price dropped to nothing, 
we set a minimum price of three cents 
which was consistent with market condi- 
tions, and the result was that generally a 
price of three and one half to four cents 
would prevail in the following day or two. 
At one time we maintained a three cent 
price by calling a harvesting holiday for 
two days which resulted in clearing up a 
glutted condition in the key markets. This 
was followed by a steady three cents or bet- 
ter price for some time. 

“Had it not been for the action of our 
association, we would have received practi- 
cally nothing for our tomatoes each of those 


scasons, 


An Old Onion Custom 


NOTHER striking example of what 
can be done in price stabilization is 
our last spring Willacy county onion deal. 
We had sent a committee headed by our 
president, Mr. R. Roy Ruff to Laredo to 
confer with shippers and growers there. We 
asked for their co-operation in governing 
the shipments so as to maintain a fair price. 
At first they were not at all in a receptive 
mood, but in a couple of days agreed among 
themselves that they would work with us. 
This conference with Laredo folks followed 
a break in the price, and we knew that it 
would go to harvesting cost low prices and 
stay there unless something would be done 
mmediately. 
“We are well (Continued on page 79) 
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72 YEARS 


without an overhaul 





GOOD GASOLINE 


KEEPS ENGINES 
IN GOOD SHAPE 


R. CORDES uses good gasoline because, 
as he says, “It saves me money to get the 
better running that good gasoline gives.” 

His letter continues: “Most farmers have to 
have their tractors overhauled every few years, 
and I think the reason for this is the low-grade 
fuels they burn. In eight seasons of service 
(covering 714 years), I’ve never had the pan off my 
Wallis tractor. Last year I took out the transmis- 
sion and motor and found it needed NO repairs 
other than to have one pulley bearing tightened.” 

About kerosene and distillate as tractor fuels, 
Mr. Cordes says: “I have been disappointed in 
their cost and in the performance I got. There is 
so much oil wasted by the use of these fuels that 
it costs me less to run on gasoline.” 

Last year the Cordes farm required an addi- 
tional tractor and Mr. Cordes bought a small 
tractor that was supposed to do a good job on low 
grade fuels. Two months later he traded it in... 
and, at the right, read what he says about the new 
high compression tractor he got with the trade-in. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. Manufacturers of anti-knock 
fluids for premium and regular gasolines. 
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CARL J. CORDES, of Napoleon, 
Ohio, one of the hundreds of 
thousands of American farmers 
who have learned that pennies 
spent for good gasoline save 
dollars in repair bills. Of hisown 
experience, Mr. Cordes says: 
“I don’t think any tractor would 
give this excellent service unless 
it burned gasoline entirely.” 





TO TAKE FULL 
ADVANTAGE OF 
GOOD GASOLINE: 


High compression! 


“Recently,” adds Mr. 
Cordes, “I purchased a 
new gasoline tractor 
with high compression 
head, as a second trac- 
tor. Before I bought it, I 
had a_ distillate-burn- 
ing tractor that cost 
about the same but it 
didn’t have powerenough 
to run my clover-huller. 
I got rid of it as a trade- 
in. Of course it was a 
small tractor, but my new 
high compression tractor 
is small, too, and it pulls 
the clover-huller easy 
and has power to spare. 
Give me a tractor that is 
made for gasoline every 


time.” 











It pays to buy 


GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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SHEAR 


Get 10% more wool from same sheep or goats with the 
fast, easy-to-use Shearmaster. Has 78% more powerful 
ball-bearing, fan-cooled motor inside the special EASY- 
GRIP handle—diameter barely 2 inches. Extra power- 
ful. New professional type Tension Control. Removes 
fleece from sheep in a few minutes. No second cuts, 
Longer fibre wool grades better—brings more money. 
Saves time—work. Shearmaster only $21.50 at your 
dealer's or send us $2.00. Pay balance on_arrival. 
Slightly higher west of Denver. Write for FREE catalog 
of Stewart electric and hand-power Clipping and Shear- 
ing machines. Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, 5574 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Illinois, 
48 years making Qualtty products. 


EDWARDS 


iid MONEY 
~— ON 








) 


Veg Va tele) a 


In spite of rising costs, we are now quoting 
rock-bottom prices, freight paid, on plain or 
copper bearing galvanized inter-locking sheet 
roofing and metal shingles. Now is the time to 
protect your home and barns permanently from fire, 
lightning, wind and weather. Easy to apply. Sold 
under $10,000 guarantee. Send roof measurements 
today. Ask for Catalog No. 88. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
301-351 Butier St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








MICHIGAN WAXED 
CONCRETE STAVE 


part i 
flit 







The new Michi- 
gan Waxed Con- 
crete Stave is ab- 
solutely moisture 
proof. No more dried 
out ensilage. No more 
chemical action on 
staves. This outstand- 
ing improvement ex- 
Clusive with Michigan Send for 
Particulars 


Silo. 
Michigan Silo Company 
614 S. Erie St., Massillon, Ohio 


D Ost Your Old 
SEPARATOR 
30 Days Norbeck. Tells BEST 































FREE TRIAL way to skim CLOSE R 
y exclusive Dali-bear- 
Easy Terms ing Tubularmethod and 


et all the cream - - undamaged! 
hows how to earn larger cream 
P y Sheques; scve hours daily, end 
‘A drudgery of washing discs. ° 
0 book explainslife-time Guarantee. 
1 United Dalry Equipment Company 
wk Dept. "13 West Chester, Penna. 












KILLED SURE 


... this easy way ! 
AVENARIUS 
ee od 
Caply CARBOLINEUM 
once a year in poultry house to 
kill and keep out Mites, Blue Bugs, etc 


erves wood. Stops termites. Free booklet 


CARBOLINEUM Co. Dept. 4 MILWAUKEE. Wis. 


Caves buoy- tare) a 


1936 Models, finest ever built. Many new features. 
New Type Brooders. Guaranteed. Low prices. 36 years 
in business. Over a million users. Catalog free. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 
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Continued from page 12 


I'd sock you,” he said 
“You act like 
know what was good for you. 


strong fo you, Dade, 


after W were on the road. 


you didn’t 
But you small, dark ones tame easy.” 

The idea! But the situation was getting 
rather complicated and I must confess that I 
began to feel actually helpless and even more 
so when finally we left the pavement and 
took a winding road through the pines. 
How was sort of 
soothing and I needed just such an influ- 
ence to set my mind going in an orderly 


good they smelled! It 


fashion. 

A gravel road showed ahead, and this 
Larry stopped and looked and listened be- 
fore he drove out on it and I judged that we 
must be getting close to the place he was 
going and told myself that I positively must 
have a plan. But the radio made that un- 
necessary for the moment. 

“All cars and stations attention!” it said. 
“A car believed to be driven by the escaped 


, 


Ann Arbor bandit took gas two miles south 
of Cadillac at eight-thirty. The car, a black, 
Monarch coupe, has a bullet hole in the 
back. The driver was accompanied by a 
young woman. She is described as small 


” 


and dark and wearing a red dress. . 


Of course it wasn’t really red, it was rose, 
but anyway this Larry stopped the car. 

“Tough break, babe!” he said. “You're 
only a handicap now,” he said, and opened 


the door and shoved me out. 

I guess the anxiety I hadn’t admitted 
much to myself had worked on me after all. 
My legs were somewhat weak and his shove 
sent me to my knees in the grass beside the 
road. It tore the skirt but I didn’t care. I 
didn’t care about anything then except that 
I was rid of that disgusting person’s com- 
pany. 


I PRESUME it was quite 
a little while before I moved. I'd gotten my 
wish of that morning, all right! I was out 
in the country, all right! I was on a narrow 
gravel road with the pines coming right up 
to it like walls, and the sky was filled with 
stars and the smells were sweet and coldish, 
but I wasn’t in just the mood to appreciate 
it all, if you understand. 

I began to walk in the opposite direction 
which this Larry had taken, and after a 
while I saw a light. A road led toward it 
and I followed that, not even feeling how 
wet my legs got from the dew on the grass. 
The light was from a house and radio music 
came from it, sounding soft in the night, 
only I didn’t think about that. 

I hadn’t had time to be frightened until 
then, and so all I could think about was that 
honest people weren’t far off and that I'd 
been kidnapped and such things, and think- 
ing about it was worse than enduring it, and 
so I began to run which was why I was out 
of breath when Horace finally came to the 
door. 

The music had stopped and I rapped and 
he came out on the screened veranda, saying 
“Hullo?” in that nice voice of his, and look- 
ing even taller and broader than he is 
against the light. ‘Hullo!’ he said again, 
shoving open the screen. “Well... What's 
all this?” 

It was a funny thing, but I couldn’t speak. 








What SHE TOLD 
WORN-OUT HUSBAND 


She could have reproached him for 
his fits of temper—his “‘all in’’ com- 
plaints. But wisely she saw in his 
frequent colds, his “‘fagged out,” 
“onedge” condition thevery trouble 
she herself had whipped. Constipa- 
\ tion! The very morn- 
/ing after taking NR 
(Nature’s Remedy), as 
sheadvised, he felt like 
himselfagain—keenly 
alert, peppy, cheerful. NR—the 
safe, dependable, all-vegetable 
laxative and corrective — 
works gently, thoroughly, 
naturally. It stimulates the 
eliminative tract to com- 
plete, regular functioning. 
Non-habit-forming. 
Try a box tonight. 
25c—at druggists, 


SR 

Beautiful five-color 1936 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
® samples of NR and Tums. Send stamp for packing and 
@ postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 94C.4, St. Louis, Mo. 


STOP Your Rupture 
: Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
acting as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
. obnoxious spriggs or hard pads. 
C.E. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write today 
for full information sent free in plain envelope. All 
correspondence confidential. 

BROOKS COMPANY, 1988 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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TOMORROW ALRICHT 


















Own the best—order guarane 
teed Walah Harness NOW to 
insure prompt delivery. Long- 
life, dependable NO- 
BUCKLE. New CHAMPION 
—Black or Natural Tan 
leather with Bronze hardware 
MATCHLESS VALUE 

$36.85. FLEXIBLE Collars 
~—end sores. Terms. FREE Har- 
ness Book-writeW alsh Harness 
Co., Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 





















TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 


PAYING UP TO $60°° A WEEK 
National company needs more men at once to 
NO make regular calls on local routes. No experience 
: A. needed. Operate on our capital. I send 
everything; «ive you brand new Ford 
car as bonus. Rush name on poetear 
..- ALBERT MILLS 


1648 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff, Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and Beauty to Gray 
and Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at Druggists. 


POORMAN FEATHER BROODER AND BATTERY 


Operate in healthy 70°. Eliminates stench, disease due to 90° 
Lowest mortality, operating cost. Over 100,000 used by Gov't. 
insts., Hatcheries, Poultry, Turkey, Game 
Farms. SAVE TO 50% BY MAKING 
brooder, table, storage, broiler, laying battery 
frames; buying only Feather Boards & Feeders. 
Write for Free Literature, Plans, Ration. 

JOHN G. POORMAN, BOX 16, TINLEY PARK, ILL 


Best Poultry Paper 6 2'S..-s10 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps 
a 
& 
‘ 

























50 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 
trial. Agents wanted. American Poultry Journal 
544 Se. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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I could only make motions. | eR * ae 
“Well!” he said. ‘“‘What’s the trouble? 
Won’t you come in?” 


I got in somehow and despite my state of 

ind realized the beauty of the room. It 
was two stories high with a balcony and a 
rrand fireplace and bearskin rugs and ter- 
ribly stodgy rustic furniture. 

I looked at Horace—I didn’t know his 
name until after the sheriff had been there, 
of course—and I thought I’d never seen a 
nicer face on a boy. It was homely, sort of, 
but his eyes were such clear blue and his 
hair with such a nice wave in it, and he 
looked so fresh and wholesome that tears 
just came to my eyes. I mean, he looked 

like an answer to prayer. 

And then, before I could get out a word, 
that radio completely floored me. 


Tue news broadcast had 
been going on as I walked in, I suppose, 
nd I hadn’t noticed it, but the very first 
words about that item concerning me were 
just devastating. 
‘And here’s the latest flash from the hunt 
for the Ann Arbor bank bandit,” the an- 
ouncer said. “The pursuit was suddenly 
hifted to Northwestern Michigan this eve- 
ing when a gas station attendant near Cad- 
llac reported a bullet-punctured car headed 


The description of the driver corresponds 
that of Lady-Bug Larry McNitt, the cele- 
ed bandit who has terrorized Michigan 
months. He was believed to have es- 
ped from Ann Arbor alone but is now 
nown to be accompanied by a pretty young 
1an, small and dark and wearing a rose- 
lored di ie 

Well, imagine! I saw Horacc’s eyes go 

ym my f which must have been a 
tudy, to my dress. He lifted one of his big 

nds and scratched his chin. 

Well!” ] id again. ‘‘What’s all this?” 

his voice was so kind and his eyes had 

ich a look that I don’t know how to ex- 
press what I felt. 

So I started to tell him what all that was. 
Now, up to that moment it hadn’t entered 

y mind that anybody would ever doubt 

story. 

But did it sound good? It did not sound 
good! Here was a waitress, working for her 

eals, with her shoes gone and not a decent 

g to her back and friendless and lonely. 
Isn’t that enough to make a girl desperate? 
Would she be selected for a bank robbery, 

all innocence, just because a notorious 
dit likes small, dark girls? 

Why, it sounded terrible! I could see that 
puzzled look in his nice eyes get deeper, so 
| took a fresh start and went back and told 
just why I had to stop working for Mr. 


Keller, the Stedman auditor, and that didn’t 
und convincing, either. 
So I went even further back, but each time 
I tried to explain why such and such a thing 
had* happened it got worse and worse. I'd 
had to leave one manager because he had a, 
you might say, dynamic preference for 
nall, dark girls, and I'd lost another posi- 
tion because my employer's wife was jealous 
of my type, and another because an execu- 
was afraid I was going to get her posi- 
on, and a chef and a banquet manager had 
uught over me with sauce pans, and. 
it sounded so unconvincing! 


Continued in April 








SAYS Lee JELT DENIM OVERALL! 


'M TOUGH! I'VE GOT WHAT 
IT TAKES TO LICK ALL 
YOUR BUGABOOS ! 










WHISTLE 
IN THE 







EXTRA MONTHS OF WEAR! 
EXTRA YARN! THAT’S WHY 
Lee CAN BE GUARANTEED! 


OU couldn’t get Genuine Je/t Denim in 

any overall but a Lee... . not even if 
you offered $10.00 a leg. This extra-tough 
denim is woven with more yarn to the inch 
—Jelt yarn spun with its famous multiple- 
twist from long fibre cotton. And the way 
it resists hard wear, repeated rubbings and 
scrubbings, snags, rips and tears, is down- 
right amazing. All in all, that guarantee of 
ours isn’t so daring . . . when you think 
about Jelt Denim! Lee offers you many 
other features too that make for the maxi- 
mum in overall satisfaction. Next time... 
get a Lee! 


THE H. D. LEE MERC. Co. Pee 


Kansas City,Mo. San Francisco,Cal. Trenton, N. J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Salina, Kans. South Bend, Ind. 


GUARANTEE If you do not find Lee 
Overalls the longest - 
wearing you have ever worn, you can havea “™* 
new pair free or your money back! 


L 


OVERALLS 


DEALERS: 


Write for simple merchan- 
dising plan through which 
Overall Department bene- 
fits entire business. Amaz- 
ingly effective! 


mee we ewww ew eeeeG 
The H_D Lee Merc. Co. 
Dept. C-452; 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Kindly send me free sample 
of JELT DENIM and the 
name of the nearest dealer 
handling Lee Overalls. 
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Raise your own farm power and the fuel 
to operate it—use HORSES and MULES! 

Good teams, well equipped, are a source 
of pride for every true farmer. Good teams 
bespeak a thoughtful farmer who manages 
his farm efficiently and economically—one 
who is farming for greater profits. 

Horses and mules are a sound invest- 
ment. They have a ready market and are 
always acceptable collateral when cash is 
needed. 

For economy, safety and profit—raise 
your own farm power. USE HORSES AND 
MULES! 


SEE “HORSE POWER IN ACTION” 


See, for the first time on the screen, how to judge 
horses and mules. . . the world’s champion pulling 
team out-pull a four-ton elephant how to 
hitch nine horses in one team and plow twelve 
acres a day. Don’t miss it. Your county agent, 
vocational teacher, harness dealer or bank can 
arrange for you to see this interesting picture. 
Ask them about it. 








WORSE EMULE 

















Revised Edition! Seventy-eight 
pages ... illustrated! Farmers 
ordered 40,000 copies last 
year the most valuable 
book ever published on judg- 









ing, raising, working horses and | 


mules. You can’t afford to be without this book. It will 
help you select many good bargains and avoid bad 
ones. Price only 10c a copy, coin or stamps. Send 
order now to Dept. FJ-2. 


HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA Wayne DinsMok:, Secy. 


Chicago, Illinois Dallas, Texas 











FREE BOOK,,/é. 












Send For It Now! 
Beekeeping is a delightful, 
profitable sideline or a full 
time business. Read what these 
men and women from all walks 
of life have made from the bees. 
We supply everything at very lit- 
tle expense and tell you just how 
to start. Send for this free 
book, ‘Does Beekeeping Pay?’ 
also a free copy of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, 2 yrs. $1.50. 


The A.I. Root Co. Bx.F-5 Medina, O. 


(LL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 




















American Separator owners say; 
**My American gets all the cream, 
It’s easy to clean... easy to turn.’” 
STAINLESS STEEL. l’erfectly bal- 
anced bowl. Convenient height 
crank. Waist-low turntable tank. All 
mean Closer skimming, less work, 
more profits. Fully guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


showing many new features, giving de- 
tails of 30 free trial offer. Low 


Prices. Easy symone Plan. Maj! post- 

card today! REMEMBER... WE PAY 

FREIGHT on all ‘*12-A’’& larger models. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


Dept. 33. Bainhridge N. Y. or 
Dept. 3 1503 So. Western Ave., Chicago 















Machines 
AS LOW AS 


ad | 8” 
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REN, HANDLING registered Whitefaces 
ZB % as though they were just ordinary 
cattle kept for breeding is a fairly re- 
cent but none the less fully established de- 
velopment in the production of purebred 
cattle in the West. 

No matter what might be thought of such 
a system or how others have fared in at- 
tempting to practise it, the Dawson Cattle 
Company of Hayden, Colorado, has been 
following it now for more than 15 years and 
has demonstrated the soundness of it by 
making good profits all through the depres- 
sion. They run from 600 to 700 registered 
cows and usually get from 500 to 600 regis- 
tered calves from them every season. 

In order to get such calf crops, practically 
90 per cent, and at the same time to have 
every calf properly registered, hand breed- 


noe 
nye 


ing is of course necessary. The bulls are at all 
times fully in the hands of the man who 
keeps the herd record. 

But outside of this one clearly necessary 
detail of sound management, even on a 
ranch producing merely for beef, the routine 
on the Dawson ranches is just what it would 
be on any ranch devoted to mere beef pro- 
duction, where economy means profit and 
the want of it, loss. 

During the grazing season which, in the 
Hayden vicinity—the “Bear River Country” 

rarely opens before May 1 and _ usually 
ends by the middle of September, the cows 





By J. R. STAFFORD 


run in mountain pastures and get no more 
attention than so many beef steers would 
get. There in those wild pastures they drop 
their calves and take care of them or lose 
them. Weak calves of course do not survive. 
But on the Dawson calves are not 
wanted. 

Not until the first blizzard, which usu- 
ally sweeps those mountain pastures about 
the time of the fall equinox, do the cows 
Then they 
down to 


weak 


and calves get any attenuon. 
are all rounded up and driven 
the company’s two ranches in the Bear River 
valley. 

These two ranches consisting of about 600 
acres each lie side by side, divided by the 
river. It is a good sized mountain river a 
hundred yards wide in most places, well 
lined with cottonwoods and willows and 
with a half a mile or so of good hay land 
stretching away on either side to the foot- 
hills and the bluffs. 


Little Attention Needed 
HE cows and calves are simply turned 
loose on these river ranches for the win- 
ter. Regularly along the river winter doesn’t 
set in much before November 1. So the cat- 
tle usually have from four to six weeks of 
fine fall grazing there on the big meadows 
along the river. 

During that four or six weeks all the 
calves old enough to wean, are weaned. 
The hundred odd that are too young are 
just let go. For the weaned calves, self- 
feeders are always kept plentifully filled 
with a mixture of ground wheat, oats and 
barley. 

Around the first of November winter 
descends upon the valley; and it zs winter. 
Two- and three-foot falls of snow and tem- 
peratures of 50 degrees below zero from 
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then on until the end of March surprise no- 
body. 

When winter does set in, feeding begins 
and is done exactly as it would be done by 
the ordinary outfit in such a country. The 
cows that still have young calves, along with 
the weaned calves, are herded into the best 
sheltered pasture, where the self-feeders are 


ocated. The dry cows are put into another 
snow-bound meadow and then shifted from 
1eadow to meadow as the hay in the stack- 
irds is fed out. That is the winter feeding 


vstem. Two men and two teams handle 


Alfalfa and Cottonseed Cake 


Pina ACTICALLY all of the feed is alfalfa 
othy hay raised there on the irri- 


d meadow lands along the river. About 
ten tons every day, a little over 30 pounds per 
head for the mature cattle, is hauled out and 


cattered on the snow. In addition to the 
f broken (not ground) cot- 


ay, a ( 
tonseed cake is fed. For the cows that still 
have calves at their sides, the cake ration, 
re d on the Same snow covered feed 
d, is about 21 pounds per head per day. 
The dry cows get half as much as the ones 

ith caly 
Other than the feeding as described, and 
of course keeping the waterholes open, 
neither the cows nor the calves get any at- 
tion at all as a matter of routine all 
ough tl winter. In the always deep 
ww and ag t the often terrific cold they 
care of themselves. 

Only wl 1 uncommonly severe bliz- 
1 sweeps the valley do they seem to feel 
need of shelter. Then apparently they 
find all they need in the lee of the cotton- 
oods and willow thickets or under the 
inks along the river and the sloughs. At 
other times even in 30 and 40 degrees below 
o weail hey lie out in the open on the 
now not ing the cold at all and with 


no bad result 


W eaklings Do Not Survive 


HE explanation is simple enough. There 
are no weaklings among them. The 
weaklings, if any, have been ruthlessly win- 
Ww d out, ii¢ Survivors are every one 
of them vigorous individuals and provided 
th all the good feed they want they feed 
enormously. As a result they have plenty 
of body heat to protect them against cold 
hich would destroy the ordinary sheltered 
mal in just a few hours of exposure to 
cold weather. 
All this may sound as though it were an 
necessarily rough way of handling any 
t of cattle. The record of this company, 
however, disproves that. Their early calves, 
heifers and bulls, at eight months usually 
rage better than 600 pounds weight per 
head—the usual weight for high grade year- 
lings. The all percentage of late calves 
ich have to run all winter with their 
others do not come out so well at eight 
ths, but by the ume they are yearlings 
uniformly catch up with the others in 
herd. 
The uncommon size of these animals 


Should need no explanation. In order to 

rvive the rigors of that climate they must 
feed enormously. Feeding that way they 
ttain great size simply as a matter of course. 
From every standpoint they are the kind of 

imals wanted for range breeding, and they 
can be sold profitably even at the most ruin- 


ous de pression prices. 
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ELMER BEAN LEARNS A NEW spe 


YEAH = 


IT JUST 
pe ULDNT 














Y'KNOW, ELMER, 1 
FIGGER TH’ omy 
THE MOST VALUABLE 
FARM MACHINE 
WE GOT 

























Ir NEVER OCCURRED ‘TO OUR FRIEND ELMER BEAN He USED IT FOR PLOWING FOR DISCING, FOR MOWING 
HIS TRACTOR WAS REALLY A YEAR ROUND MACHINE HARVESTING, THRESHING AND ROTARY HOEING 


1 BET EVEN YEAH -IF HED \Y i 

A BEAR COULD ONLY LEARN TO ELMER, WE 
LEARN NOT To WEAR GALOSHES })| \Live AN’ LEARN , 
HIBERNATE, 
ELMER 



































THEN FARM SERVICE SILVERTOWN TIRES REVEALED | I7 HAULS LOADS TO TOWN,HUSTLES MILK, FETCHES we 


HIS TRACTOR AS USEFUL ON HIGHWAY AS FIELD | -DOES TWICE AS MUCH WORK , AND DOES IT AS Gc 


NEW GOODRICH TIRE 
HAS GEAR-TOOTH GRIP 


Now you can get extra That’s why Goodrich 
traction—super-traction  Silyvertowns pull through 
—for any kind of job! any kind of soil, enable 


The Farm Service Silver- you to travel faster, do 
town is built with heavy a wheels can’t 
double-deep lug cleats. andle and save up toa 
IN MACHINERY THEY If you cut a section _ third on fuel alone! And 
GET TRACTION LIKE THIS through one of these remember, Silvertowns 
tires, the side view would are s-l-o-w wearing. 
look like the drawing at 
the left. It’s a regular 
gear wheel! 


As this tire rolls over 
the ground these ‘‘teeth’’ 
press into the soil. Be- 
tween each two lugs the 
dirt is packed into an 
upright ‘‘tooth” meshing 
with the rubber teeth 
of the tire! The tire 
forms its own track as 


IN THE FIELD * it travels! It has a 
GOODRICH GEIS isrico 
TRACTION LIKE THIS super-traction! 




























Goodrich Mi 





-- Silvertowns 
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Concentrated, Body-Building, 

Health-Protecting Elements of 

Milk. A Needed Ingredient 
FOR POULTRY MASHES 





FER 


& = 
MILK SUGAR 
KRACO, Milk Sugar Feed is a most economi- 


cal source of vitamin G, essential to growth and 


to high hatchability. KRACO has a 70% milk 
sugar content and an 8°, to 9% milk mineral 
content. Milk sugar (lactose) guards intestinal 
health and helps ward off disease. Milk min- 
erals are bone builders. 


KRACO in poultry mashes aids assimilation 


KRACO 


of all nutrients in the feed. 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE 
CORPORATION 
Dept. W, Chicago, III. 


SNSIST ON STARTING, GROWING AND 
4AVING MASHES THAT CONTAIN KRACO 


















Let ARNDT Help You 
Start with Batteries 


Complete Plant on 
Convenient Payments 
ARNDT is the pioneer, first to de- 
velop a complete battery system 
of raising poultry. You can now 
buy an ARNDT Plant with Units 
for chicks, broilers, pullets and 
layers, all on convenient monthly 
payments. 


ARNDT 

INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICE 
We supply all needed information, 
plans, etc. You are bound to suc- 
ceed with our help. Thousands have done so 
Write for FREE illustrated Booklet, ‘‘Heading 
Toward Independence’ and details of Convenient 
Payment Plan 


M. H. ARNDT MFG. CO. +..208: 3.) 


ELECTRIC 
"» OCAPON 


DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket, 
do it, without loss or danger. No 
cutting, tearing, twisting, or pulling. 
Press the button like an electric light, 
the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit 
and pleasure are yours, illustrated 














bulletin explains new 1936 improved 
method. A post card with your name 
and address brings it to you. 
out cost or obligation. 

Geo. Beuoy, No. 14, Cedar Vale, Kans. 


BIG HATCH INCUBATOR 


Sd 85 


With- 





WE PAY 
FREIGHT 


(East of Rockies) 


Hatch Vous Owe Chicho—SAVE MONEY 
























outer walls 
* Inner 
cake of +=..." TURKEYS 
DUCKS 
doub! 
oe tan | ce in 4 GEESE 
Posepity not srtee | .c# be hatch 
tecon 
Money-Back Guarantee $0 Bag nee o with turn ——t sin Incubators 
m Paid. Ora = 360 8 ado Catal $11.65 sy EE 
dere. pester ° FREE. 
RONCLAD CO., Oept. 106-C Racine, Wisconsin 








Build it Yourself—Broods 150 Chicks. FEW CENTS 
wookiy sus runs it. Sees 274 Heater $3.50. CIRCULAR FREE. 


ECK, Bo SULLIVAN, WISCONSIN 
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F ARM Cheaper, Saves Chicks, Less Work | 


No olveyislty pee eded. Use cheap “Heat- 
R 


Hovers.” Get EE battery bee »oder plans, 
BA Y or get battery- -brooding re more, on brooder 
house floor with “Heat-Hov “New Sys- 
tem” feeding me ee furnished. Get Circu- 
ER lar and Facts. Wr 
GOOD-LUCK co. “Dept 8,Shenandoah.Ia 


re always new ideas aplenty 


&<>) ) THERE a 
732) { about brooding. The many types of 
brooders and sources of heat now available 
are enough to give chick raisers plenty to 
puzzle over when it comes to making a final 
selection. There wood-, oil-, 
and gas-burning brooder stoves and the elec- 
tric brooders. Where rates permit economi- 
cal use of gas or electricity these sources of 
heat have decided advantages. 

Probably the newest is the wood-burning 
These are worthy of consideration 
where wood is readily available. A regular 
temperature is easily maintained by a ther- 
mostat and less skill and labor is required for 
operation than for coal-burning brooders. 
The ashes need to be removed but once a 


are the coal-, 


bro »ders. 


week or ten days. 

For summer brooding the wood burners 
are claimed to have a decided advantage 
over coal, in that they give off comparatively 
little heat during warm days when the heat 
is not needed; and yet the wood fire remains 
dormant, without going out, ready to spring 
into action whenever the brooder room be- 
comes cooler and the thermostat permits 
ir to enter the stove. 


The Henway Method of 
Brooding 
A® FOR methods of brooding, there is 


a considerable trend to the cold room 


more 


or henway brooding of chicks. The henway 
of brooding chicks is a new practice coming 
from an old idea dressed up in new clothes 
to fit present-day brooding equipment. 

It consists essentially of heating the space 
under the hover and only partially heating 
the brooder room (40° to 60° F.) with the 
heat escaping from the hover. This is best 
accomplished by the use of electric brooders 
without the use of any other source of heat. 

Other types of brooders generally require 
a two-compartment brooder house or room— 
one part for the brooder (warm room) and 
the other for a cool room for exercising, eat- 
ing and drinking. 

There are three requirements for cold- 
room or henway brooding: 

1. A reliable source of heat under thermo- 
stat control to- provide ample heat to keep 
chicks comfortable at all times. 

2. A dim light under hover to attract the 
chicks to the hover. 

3. The number of chicks must be limited 


to the capacity of the hover regardless of the 
size of the brooding room. 

Advantages of henway brooding are more 
vigorous chicks, better and smoother condi- 
tion of plumage and less liability of feather 
picking and cannibalism. 


D. C. Kennard, Poultry Editor 


* 


New Hampshires 


L WAS done so quietly it is still news 
to most farm flock owners—meaning that 
the New Hampshire Reds have been ad- 
mitted to the Standard of Perfection by the 
American Poultry Association. 

They went in as New Hampshires—that’s 
their name from now on. Drop the “Reds” 
hereafter when speaking of this remarkable 
breed. 


H. Thomas 


More Egg Money 


i” eee high priced eggs is the aim of 
a poultry program being launched by 
Massachusetts county agricultural agents and 
state extension workers. The idea is not to 
raise the price of eggs to consumers, but 
rather to enable poultrymen to get more 
eggs at higher prices. 

The program as outlined by Gay T. Klein, 
poultry husbandman of the extension service, 
would not only enable the poultryman to 
get better prices for his eggs but would in- 
crease the plant capacity, tend to give a more 
uniform production, and use equipment to 
better advantage. 

The program calls for two or three hatch- 
ing periods a year and the forcing of layers. 


G. P. Oleson 


- * * 


Green Feed Essential 


REEN feeds commonly used in farm 
flocks include beets, cabbage, carrots 
and sprouted grains. All these are valuable. 
It should be pointed out, however, that 
sprouted oats are not green feed, strictly 
speaking. Sprouted oats are much more 
palatable, however, than oats fed dry. 
Carrots are not so readily eaten as 
cabbage, until chickens get used to them. 
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Can’t Farm With- 


out Livestock 
By Alvin Howard Sanders 


DON’T know as we make much money 
on our cattle, but I know one thing, we 
can’t farm them.” That remark 
was made by one of those good farmers who 
make Lancaster county, 
famous throughout — the 
as one of the richest farming 
ommunities in the world. 
“Just what do you mean by that?” I 
ked. His reply was: ‘Stock farms are al- 
vays fertil I mean you've got to 
ed your land if you expect it to produce. 
t makes a big difference in the size of your 
Ids, and that difference often turns pros- 
into profit.” 


without 


have helped to 


) 


nnsylvania, 


nited Stat 


farms. 


Aa mtmho fe 


pective loss 
Livestock Helps Crop Yields 
Af" W days later, in another state, I saw 
l a striking demonstration of the sound- 
ness of this farmer’s 


There had been a failure of 
owers at a critical stage for corn. Driving 


successful reasoning. 


seasonable 


ong the highway running through this 
I observed on one side of the 
a field that was putting up a brave 
weather odds. The corn was 
pal ntly getting by in spite of the lack of 
n. It was fairly well grown and still of 
od color. In an adjacent pasture was a 
1 of dal cows. 
oss the way, next to a total 
, Was trying to grow upon worn-out 
could not make the grade. 
o signs of livestock—yjust a 
ig old tumble-down tobacco barn. This ob- 
lesson ; scen in Southern Maryland. 
familiar 
The soil in these two 


Good f: rs everywhere are 
such situations. 
same type, originally iden- 
On held was once as good as the 
lay a contrast is presented that 
ould convince anyone of the wisdom re- 
| Lancaster county steer feeder’s 
1» the one case a carefully 
l-building program had ev1- 
llowed, while in the other the 
nce of what was once good earth had 
hauled to market, through the 


of soil-exhausting crops. 
Indirect Profits from Livestock 
of course, various ways of 


HERE are, 
sustaining fertility, but the method mak- 


ing strongest appeal to the average farmer, 


is the maintenance of some 
stock. 

To put our Lancaster friend’s comment in 
| 


id his family, 


1d of good live 


other form, the cattle, or lambs, or pigs 
\y not always pay out directly, but year in 
and year out, averaging the good markets 


ith the bad, they have probably broken 
n. What is more to the point, they have 
doubtedly added value to the land for 
opping purposes. 
It may be said that buying feeders at the 
rds and finishing them on good corn and 
srass is rather a speculative game. Perhaps 
it is, and yet the gains in weight will com- 
only go a long way toward taking up the 
lack of a possibly bad market at selling 
ime. There is one way of eliminating at 


ast part of the risk involved in feed-lot 


Operations, and that is producing your own 


S and, of course, pigs. 
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KOW-KARE 


From now to the first nibbles of green 
pasture you can make the year’s best 
investment in cow health and milk- 
making vigor. At the end of gruelling 
barn-fed period, through spring calv- 
ing most of your production handicaps 
occur. Conditioning aid in building up 
the functions of digestive and regener- 
ative organs are most acutely needed 
right now. Spring ailments and calv- 
ing disorders are costly. Cows kept in 
peak of health before turning to spring 
pasture have a resistance reserve that 
means dollars on your bank balance. 


For over thirty-five years Kow- 
Kare has helped out-of-condition 
cows to convert their expensive 
winter feed into milk without waste 
and health break-downs — because 
this time-tested product provides 
needed supplies of Iron, the great 
blood tonic, and balanced medicinal 
properties that help build up and 
invigorate the organs upon which 
production, regular breeding and 
faultless freshening depend. 


And here’s news! This famous 
conditioner is now made better by 
the addition of assimilable Iodine in 
quantity sufficient to offset a known 
deficiency in this vital nutritional 
element. If you live in the darkened 
area of the map, or if your grain- 
feeds come from that area your cows 


be deficient in Iodine 
feeds and grains 


need an Iodine supplement. Kow- 
Kare, given with the feed as directed 
will pay for its very slight cost many 
times over in better feed-conversion, 
fewer troubles in breeding and 
freshening. 


IRON AND IODINE BUILD 
UP COWS FOR CALVING 


Besides promoting general milk- 
making vigor when added to the 
feed, Kow-Kare should be a part of 
the ration for every cow due to 
freshen—for at least several weeks 
before and after this depleting func- 
tion. By aiding her to assimilate 
more of the proteins, minerals and 
vitamins of her feed, healthier calves 
and fewer ailments naturally result. 
Get Kow-Kare from your general 
store, feed dealer or druggist—$1.25 
and 65c sizes. As a profit-maker it 
will prove its worth beyond ques- 
tion. 


FREE BOOK—"First Aid for Dairy 
Cows” tells you what to do in home 
measures for common cow ailments, 
and when to call a veterinarian. Send 
for your copy. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC, 
Dept. 2 Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Black area shows the re- 
gion known definitely to 
in 
raised 









Professional Horse Trainer tells his secret. It’s easy, simple, humane. 
Make your colts into faithfw. obedient animals. Anyore can do it in six 
30-minute lessons. Teaches more than average horse learns in lifetime It's FREE. 
COLTS AND HORSES NEED PROPER TRAINING—PROPER CARE 
in treatment of Coughs and Colds. Famous horsemen have used SPOHN’S 
COMPOUND for 40 years. A stimulating expectorant. Acts on mucous mem- 


brancs of nose. throat, and bronchial tubes. Makes breathing easy 


Brings 


quick relief. Give “SPOHN’'S” at first Cough! Sold at druggists 


COMPOUND today Keep it handy. Write NOW for free training book. 


60c and 
$1.20. Don't wait until your horse gets sick—get a bottle of SPOHN’'S ) 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. 


Sure 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND -2:;'<; 


BOX 264, GOSHEN, INDIANA 


for Coughs-,/Colds 








When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in Farm Journal.” 
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Jeep ~AN outstanding cxample of what 
(G yO can be done to control codling moth 
by orchard clean-up, in connection with 
spraying, is seen in the Mills Brothers 
orchard near Wenatchee, W ash ington. For 
three or four years an intensive campaign 
of sanitation has been Peoeeary on, with th 


result that codling moth has been controlled 
with less effort and fewer sprays. Ma 


William Rae tells how he did it: 


Trees have been scraped clean so that 
al! loose bark is removed under which larvae 
might winter, and have been banded early 
in summer with corrugated paper treated 


with a chemical which kills larvae de- 
posited. 
When the trees are thinned early in 


growing season, special care is taken to pick 
the wormy fruit, and this is carried out of 
the orchard and destroyed. Boxes stored 
on the place over winter are fumigated 
since dozens of larvae may often be found 
in a single apple box, ready to emerge in 
the spring and produce eggs and 

Ladders, wagons and similar equipment in 
which the moth deposits eggs are placed 
in a tight shed and fumigated along with 
the boxes. In the fall cull apples with 
worms in them are taken far from the 


ranch and dumped. 
Don T. Milles 

@ Ninety acres produced 35,000 bushels of 

dollar onions in 1935 on the Charles I 


son truck farm in Clay county, Minnesota. 
Onions were shipped to ten states. 
Beginning as truck farmers 30 years ago, 
the Peterson family eventually became in- 
terested in onions. They produced | 10 
bushels in 1926 and increased this to 30,000 


by 1930. Mostly Red Globes ar« produ 
with a few Spanish, Yellow and W 
Globes for local and special trade. 

Two things—salesmanship and thorougl 
cultivation to kill weeds before planting 
are contributing to their success with onions. 


T. Worden Johnson 





PETER HENDERSONS 


SEED CATALOGUE 


“Everything for the Garden™ 





is all that its name implies 


and more. Complete and 






practical in every way, with 
dozens of color plates and hd 
thousands of illustrations | 


’ 
of actual results from 





Henderson’s Tested 
Seeds. ToGarden-lovers 
everywhere it’s the first 
sign of coming spring 
—the key tothe door 
of the garden of 


your winter dreams. 


SEND FOR IT— <a 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send Me Your 1936 Catalogue as Advertise 


6 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 








35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK 
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GARDEN 


@. A courageous and persistent gambler is 
the truck farmer who plants for early 
kets. He runs the risk of late frosts or 
cold winds. Truckers in sheltered areas are 
not su gamblers, of course; that’s why 
ey have the edge on their less favored 
Can anything be done about it? Yes; 
plant protectors are of considerable help. 
By using plant protectors truck growers in 
late frost areas can market their crops from 
ten days to a month earlier. The idea is 
not new, but the materials used in the plant 
protectors are different from what has herc- 
totore been used. 






FREE! Just Off Press 









Fact about Keith’s Saune r King, 
first et wbherry ever gr 
on ord yield 22 30, quarts per 





Sold only by Keith 


$1.00 Money- -Saving Specials 
25 Kanner King, U.S. Patent 1.00 
6 Hardy Phlox, ready tobloom $1.00 
6 Large ~peefptaate Chrysan- 
_ themur 1.00 
5c hief Red R aspberries " or 1.00 


SPECIAL £5 Gem Bver-| Bearing Straw- $1.00 


Order today! Get Free ‘Catalog, with 


4 
PATENT KEITHLBRO? 








$ 


hundreds of bargains. 
0 F F E R S KEITH BROS. NURSERY 
POSTPAID Box 64 Sawyer, Mich. 





FANCY PICKLING 
CUCUMBEBE + 


Earliest of all, perfect shape, enormous crop- 

per. Big money crop; customer reports 10 

gals. of pickles besides $5.75 worth sold from 16 

hills. $600 per acre income. 75 seeds FREE with catalog. 
Send se Stamp to Cover Postage. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
Box 321 Rockford, Wlinois Established 1870 







million healthy “STATE CERTIFIED" 
strawberry plants at new low prices. Mas- 
todon, WAYZATA and Gem everbearing 
varieties start to bear in 90 days after set. 
3 crops 18 mo. 12 other varieties. Alfred, the 
1% in. Black Berry. Raspberries, Grapes, 
Fruit Trees. Shrubs. SEEDS. 1000 Straw- 
berry plants $3.50. 100 Concord Grapes lyr. No. 1 only 
£1.95 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog Free 
@ SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, (Box 800), New Buffalo, Mich. 





Spraying at night in New Hampshire 
orchards helps to control codling moth 


Protectors now available at low price not 
only protect from rain, frost, hail and winds; 
they allow light to reach the plants. The 
protectors are no longer a subject for ex- 
perimentation. They have passed that stage. 
Michigan Experiment Station tested the 
protectors and found that they not only re- 
sisted wind, but furnished frost protection. 
Among plants not covered, the loss (at 
31°F) was 31 per cent; protected plants 
were unhurt by the frost. Some of the un- 
covered plants that escaped death from the 
low temperature suffered a serious setback. 

If you’re looking for reports from farms, 
here is one from Waterbury, Conn. With- 
out protecuon, planting of squash, cucum- 
bers and melons had to be delayed ull May 
8. With protectors, planting started April 
15, and the crop matured 20 days ahead of 
that from unprotected plants. Elsewhere 
in the Nutmeg state cucumber growers who 
used protectors reaped a profit of $2 a crate, 
which was the difference between early and 
late crops. 

At Ponca City, Oklahoma, protectors made 
it possible to plant 30 days earlier. A Ver- 
mont farmer (at Newport), sold his summer 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our Plants Are Certified 


DORSETT and FAIRFAX also all 
4 other leading standard and everbear- 
ing varieties. 

Our 1936 catalog gives descriptions, 





illustrations in color and complete 

planting and cultural directions. 

FREE COPY — WRITE TODAY 
BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 5S SELBYVILLE, DEL. 
One of the large id grow ers in America 


OW PRICES 
on merry Boxes 








BASKETS ' 
Se for FREE CATALOG and 
Ss = MONEY. Tells you how to 


BUY DIRECT from the largest Berry 
Box and Basket Factory in the Country 
at Rock Bottom Price 


New Albany Box & Basket Co. Box 101 New Albany, Ind. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


One of the Finest Paying Crops You Can Raise. 
Get Pryor's Free Catalog, Describes New and 
Better Varieties That Will Make Real Profit. Full 
of Valuable Growing Information. Write Today. 
M. S. PRYOR, R-20 SALISBURY, MD. 
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Frost-proof tents protect tender plants on this Connecti- 
cut farm. Protected plants mature their crops earlier 


and Hubbard squashes two weeks earlier 
because of protectors. At Brookhaven, N. Y., 
a grower of sweet corn planted four weeks 
earlier, matured his crop three weeks earlier, 
and sold his corn for twice as much by 
using protectors. He got his lima beans to 
market two weeks earlier. 


Justin Scharff 


problem has been: A_ Delicious 

later keeping qualities. Several 
new varieties are an improvement 
only as regards earlier, better coloring. But 
O. M. Morris, Washington horti- 





culturist, says: 

“When people depended upon letting 
(the original) Delicious remain on the tree 
for high color, many fruits were ripe before 
picking developing the idea that it 
was not a good keeper. If harvested in 
proper t and well stored, Delicious will 
keep until May or June in splendid condi- 
tion.” 

c he 4 _ eo lv-col Ing rarieties have 

oO U new Cariy-coloring varicties have, 


indirectly, helped solve the keeping problem. 
W. E. Andrews 
@ A new red raspberry named Taylor is 
being introduced through the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association. This new 


kind, a seedling of the Lloyd George variety, 
is said to be the best late variety growing 
on the trial grounds of New York Experi- 
ment Station. 

Berries are larger than Latham, a little 












Standard 
Garden Tractors 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors §& 
Plow for Small Farms,Gardeners,Florists, ES 
S d Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. 
ee THREE SIZES 
Cultivate With Ample Power for Field, 


ying and Truc 


H: 
MowHay Crop Tools. 
and Lawns iso Run Belt 


Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc. 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 


Writefor Easy Terms Plan 


and Free Catalog “3 
STANDARD ENGINE 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. y. 
3231 Como Ave. 2414 Market St. 142 Cedar St. 


ISBELL'S SEED ANNUAL 


Send for it Today-NOW!? 
A book, >brimfal of useful information 


--over true-to-neture illustration: — 
Dages R, sae colors. Tells how and w 
plant for best returas. Quotes direct. — 
peed. nine on field, vegetable and flower 
ise vegetables for health and 
rs for Pros It's Fi . 
ISBELL SEED CO., Seed Growers 
303 techanie § St., Jackson, Mich. " pmee 































smaller than Newburgh. Color is a bright, 
medium red. Shape, long conic. Berries 
do not crumble, hence a good shipping 


variety. M. K. 


@ For two years now I have grown the 
new Wayzata strawberry and in my 45 
years of strawberry growing no variety has 
so taken hold of me nor caused such en- 
thusiasm as this one from Minnesota. 

The Michigan Experiment Station told us 
growers of strawberries to get Wayzata if 
we could get the plants, since they were 
so far superior to any other everbearer on 
their trial grounds. 

Ben F. Dunn, Rochester, Minnesota, grows 
20 varieties and says Wayzata is the best of 
the lot. In 1933 and 1934 Wayzata straw- 
berry carried off first prize at Minnesota 
State Fair W. J. Ritterscamp 











GET YOUR PLANTS STARTED EARLY 
USE HOTBEDS OR COLD FRAMES 


=] HOTBED SASH 


—_ These sash are the best that 
j money can buy. Extra strong to 
Stand any weather for years with- 























- 4 out rotting, weakening or paint 
| and putty chipping. Made in 
ceadl America's finest mill, from genu- 





ine tidewater red cypress, select 
grade. Joints blind, well mortised, tight-fitting. 
Smooth finish and sides absolutely parallel to pre- 
vent gaps. Round press-fitted iron cross bar. 
Pure white lead paint applied to fill all corners, 
etc. Glass bedded in putty of our own grinding. 
Easily the best you can buy. 25 other sizes to 
select from. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Size 3 ft. x 6 ft., not glazed. . . $1.35 
Painted, two coats white not lazed 1.60 
With double thick glass... . Bae 
With single thick glass . ss =e 


Prices, cash with order and subject to change 
Crating extra on glazed sash only 
Write for Sash Bulletin No. 634 
We also build greenhouses complete 
or furnish all construction material 
METROPOLITAN GREENHOUSE MFG. CORP. 
1873 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEELM ‘FERRIS 


Just send 5c (in coin) to help pay 
c boat of digging. packing and mailing and get 
ris’ Free 67th Anniversary Gilt of 10 


















Chinese E od 1- ye or oe aoe oe bg wonder tree, 
hardy, PLA NT 
PL 


TING ‘Gulbe. FREE 
Ask for _ gid Ferris 1936 Planting Guide 
Valuable Bo »*k on planting, landscaping and grow- 
ing. Hund ode of Ferris 67th Anniversary Bargains 
in shrubs. rs, evergreens and trees. 


Earl Ferris Nersery, 410 Bridge St., Hampton, lowa 








iven 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS 
VINES. BULBS.EtC.----< 


e 

Small down payment books order. Easy termson balance, 
fae & Peach trees, low as 5c. Grapevines 3c. Sresmen” 
shrubs 10c, Evergreens 25c. Write for FREE Catalog. 
Benton County Nursery Co., Box 610, Rogers, Ark. 
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@ A new bramble makes its bow. If you 
want to try it, look for it in your catalogs 
under the name of Boysenberry. It gets its 
name from Rudolph Boysen, Californian 
who produced the berry while crossing 
loganberries, blackberries and Cuthbert 
raspberries. 

Will this new berry replace the Young- 
berry, just as that creation put loganberry 
and dewberry on the run? That's the ques- 





tion a lot of berry growers are asking. 

Their reason for asking the question is: 
Boysenberry has larger size, greater pro- 
duction and finer flavor. Boysenberries have, 
thus far, brought better prices than Young- 
berries. 


@ Old style earthen banks in which sweet 








Ger your TRACTOR 
Costs only 3c HF. % g 7. Ven ge): 4 


an hour to run. 








AIR 
~ TIRES 






to turn in its 
tracks. 
lifting or 








Does Work of Many 
Men! Buy direct from factory 
save! Famo => 4 

Du-All Tractor saves time, lalx 
and money. Dependable. Guaran- 
teed. Just the thing for farms, 
truck gardens, orchards, nurseries, 
poultry farms, ranches, estates, 
olf courses, ete. Plows, barrows, 
Sisce, furrows, seeds, cultivates, 
ests, mows, rakes end hauis 
ay, mows lawns, cuts tall weeds, 
operates washing machines, con- 


b 

Write for FREE phy her pp 
Catalog— f * rhe Shner woman or boy. Handles adjustable. 
Tory P nicest 1, Tells al about 10 DAYS TRIAL! 
So ROA OTS gt ee 
cea iarate ibe =| Address nearest office. 

ft with 3 speeds fore. SHAW MPG. _COMPANY 
Pp forward; ~ thea val mb, 22 Front St.. 


urg, Kans. 
to 15 mi. per hr. Atta hmenis West 42 8t., Show York aN & 














for every and of farm works a be sy lease, 


rite nearest o 















51 Years’ Experience behind 
our 1936 Berry Book. It will help 
you. It describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Catskill, etc. New and 
Better Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable both to 
the Experienced and Beginners. 
Your copy is ready. Write 
today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 





PERDUE GT Ps AW BEP, BY 


Millions of new and standard varieties. 2.50—4.50 
per 1000. Grown on the fertile soil of the eastern 
shore of Maryland. Premier and Big Joe, 1000 for 
$3.0): 5900 for $14.00. True to name plants. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Free catalog 


C. S. PERDUE, BOX 10A 









SHOWELL, MD. 


‘'s Beets -20z, Seeds 


Detroit Dark Red, and Crosby's 
Early Egyptian—enough for 100-tt. 

row of each—toget acquainted. Send 
dime today! Maule’s Seed Book Free. 
. Henry Maule, 745 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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BiG MONEY 
Get FREE Samples 


‘ 
; 

They will prove Berry quality and un- Newcrop thoroughly 
i 


ualled values. Every seed buyer should 
elie at once. State kind and quantity of recleaned, buckhorn 
seed desired. Every pound sold Guaran- |, free.testedand cuar- 
teed Satisfactory. We allow you G0daysto J) anteed. Prices un- 
test and satisfy yourself you have a Gen- fj; usually low, a gen- 
vine Bargain. We take seed back if you uine bargain. Buy / 
. Mp before any advance. . 
- ? 












are not pleased and haven't saved 


Send Today for 
BARGAIN CATALOG 


Big 1936 Sale Catalog-biggest and b 
bargains are offered in quality Farm 
Seeds, Garden and Flower Seeds, 

>, Stock. It’s 



















faifa, A real 
/ _SCARIFIED A } bargain.Free 


SWEET | 
| 
| 




















ADVANCING 


Playsafe. Buy before 
heavy demand forces 
prices up.Evenourtremen- | 
dous volume can't hold down 
prices if scarcity develops. Buy 
earty. Our nation-wide buying | 
facilities bring you rock bottom 
prices on quality-guaranteed seeds. | 
You take no risks. Don't buy from any- | 
ene until you get our low seed prices. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to Field Seed 


Customers | 
6 lovely roses given Free | 
with Field Seed Orders—as_ | 


explained in Catalog. Write 
us quick for your copy of this 
erful book, also Free 
Sampties of the seed 
you want for testing. 










sections. Strong 
igermination, 
¢ Wonderful value. 

 hegeesagng FREE. 2 


Se 
























JUNG’S WAYAHEAD. Big Red 
Fruits, ripe as early as July 4th. 
Regular price 15c per pkt. To 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds, 
will send trial pkt. of this Tomato, 
and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Rad- 





ish. Su rb Asters, Everlastings, 

Pinks, Mant Sweet Peas, Fancy 

Zinnias. 20c in 
Canada. 


10 Packets for 
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potatoes are stored over winter by first cov- 
ering tl heavily with pine straw and 
corn stalks may go out of style if present 
price differenuals are continued between 
the sweets so stored and those cured in 
storage houses. For instance, growers of 





Columbus county, North Carolina, shipped 
their sugar spuds at the rate of six to eight 
cars a week in late December but they got 


| only 50 cents a bushel for those stored 


banks as compared with 80 cents for those 
out of the houses. The 30 cents difference 
will work to the detriment of the old pine 
straw-corn stalk-earthen combination think 
many growers who have observed the ship- 
ments. F. H. Jeter 
@ An experiment on snap beans at Winter 
Florida, showed that the method 
of applying the fertilizer is as important as 
the amount applied. When the ferulizer 
was applied in bands two inches to each 
side and one and one-half inches below the 
seed, 3,216 pounds of beans per acre were 


Garden, 








& VIKING-TWIN 
Garden Tractor 








2 Cylinders 
5 Horse Power 


-, |2 Speeds forserd 
|&@ Reverse 


> Aa 
Viking Twins H: eaiie a Full 
veal 10 Inch Plow. They Harrow, 
Small Farms Seed, Cultivate— Pull Loads f: 
Gardens and Do All Small-farm Work. 
Nurserymen Mow Hay and Lawns 
‘et Sickle bar & lawnmower units. 
Florists Walking or Riding Equipment. 
Pouttrymee Belt Machinery 
Fruit Growers | Power pulley for belt work with 
Suburbanites grinder, pump, woodsaw, etc. 
High Clearance— Dirt Proof. 
1 CYLINDER, 3'% H. P. MODEL 
The 3% H. P. One Cylinder Viking Pulls 
a9 Inch Plow. Ithas 2 speeds forward 
and reverse, and has capacity for all |-g. 
general g —- and small-field work. wu 
Easy Terms 
Special Factory Offer and Credit Plan. = 
Write for Free Catalog Belt Work 


ALLIED MOTORS | CORP. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
3166 E. Henn. Ave., 33 Weet "Stresi 







































Our beautiful colored catalog filled 
FREE am bargains in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Cou- 
pon for Rare ums in each catalog. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. F, 
































‘ 4 ACW i 
INDON'S chin: 
NEW ORIENTAL INTRODUCTION—Delicious, 
healthful, vegetable “‘greens’’. All season plant. 

















to use in 25 days. Flourishes in hot 
weather when other greens are gone. To intro- 
- > meg —— and our Superior 
ind Plants we will mail you 
me aaeie with planting instructions and 
FREE Our Big 180-page illustrated 1936 Catalog. 
Write today. Send Sc stamp to cover postage. 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
Box 73 Rockford, Illinois 





3 kinds, all colors—dwarf Bedding; 
large- flowered Balcony; velvety, 
blotched Star of California; a pkt. of each! 
Send dime today. Maule's Seed Book free. 


Rencaee, Wis. | 








Wm. Henry Maule, 744 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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Free Catalog describes exceptional new 
opportunity for commercial and home 
growers. Complete instructions and in- 
come facts about the biggest and best 
berry ever grown. A few bushes pro- 
duce an unbelievable quantity of fruit 
= 22,000 baskets per acre brought 
$1760. Hardy, prolific stock — easy to 
—_ and pick. Superior flavor. Plant 
ow before over-production. Write 
PP Sin” Knott's Berry Place, Buena Park, Calif, 
ize 





RUTGERS TOMATO 


New Jersey State Certified Seed 
This new variety bears fruit similar to Marglobe but 
larger, deeper red and is a ae cropper. This will be 
the leading variety gt An! futu 
Pkg. 20c; 4% Ib. $1.50; Lb. $5. “00 postage prepaid 
Send for 1936 em dene of Seeds and Plants 


OROL LEDDEN & SONS _SEWELL, N. J. 


Seedsmen for over 30 years - Largest Growers 





harvested. When the fertilizer was mixed 
with the soil below the seed, 1,195 pounds 
were harvested. This was the yield of beans 
at the first picking. Jerome Henry 


@ Never a year without a profit—that is 
the record of W. E. Baker, who has been 
growing peaches on the Snake River in 
Baker county, Oregon, for 28 years. He 
harvested well over 75,000 boxes from his 
125-acre farm in 1935—Hales, Elbertas, Sal- 
ways and some newer varieties with which 
he is experimenting. “I can grow, pick, 
pack and load peaches on cars for 25 cents 
a box,” he says. His 1935 crop brought 45 
cents a box, average price. 


< A low cost for building a silo and filling 
it—62 cents a ton. That’s the record of 
Esteban Garcia, Brooks county, Texas, who 
dug and filled four trench silos, holding 500 
tons, in 1935. That cost covers everything 
—digging, harvesting, hauling to silo, fill- 
ing and closing, and even hauling water. 
What’s your cost? 


@ C. Kuromoto, Japanese rancher near 
Selma, Calif., is heating part of his truck 
garden by electricity. Four hundred and 
eighty feet of soil heating cables have been 
installed in two “hot beds,” each four feet 
wide and forty feet long. The cables will 
carry a load of 3,200 watts. Peppers and 
egg plants will be grown first, and later 
tomatoes will be produced. The heat from 
the electric cables will warm the soil and 
speed up the growth of the vegetables. 
Lowell C. Pratt 











of Vegetable Piants in New Jersey 





i Pkt. ne 9 oe 30-Day L daenamee oe 
Seed Boo h it ns free. 
Seed Book WOUSE HOSE MILL. N.Y. 








WAR LOLCCCE Wal. femoris 


NITRAGIN 


THE 6) IATA TESTED AND DATED INOCULANT 


n’t gam seed and 
labor on uncertain inoouiation! Tt 
oculate with NITRAGIN and be 


umes. Oldest commercial culture; used profit- 26" « 
and ¢ Shay ber farmers for 87 years. Bacteria aa ms, 
date a ove can. Costs yr few) = 
west prices in 1 


et for 1986. At good seed dealers. ren 
THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, Inc. wg 
3707 N. Booth St., Milwa , Wis. | 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK... 
GIANT AZTEC BEAN 


Raised by Aztec Indians before Colum- 
poe discovered America. Looks like 
vy bean except . or 9 times larger. 
18" to 4 Giant Aztecs per ounce. 
When c , each bean's a mouth- 
ful. Ried bush bean grows second 
year from roots. Order direct, 
Packet 10c—3 for 25c. 


AMERICAN SEED & PLANT CO. Dept. 53 Quincy, Ill. 


Red Clover $10.00 


Timothy $1.85, Alfalfa $5.90, Scarified White Sweet 
Clover $2.75, Alsike Clover $12.00. Mixed Alsike or Red 
Clover and Timothy at $3.75. All per bushel. Bags Free. 
Complete price list, samples, catalog upon request. 
STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


11 East Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Why Don’t My Peonies Bloom? 


Some of the common peony troubles 
ave discussed by 


Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


S JMETIMES peonies are a disappoint- 
ment and the question arises: Why do 


they fail to bloom? There are several an- 
swers; you may choose the one that seems 
to explain your own failure. 

loo deep planting, lack of sunlight or 
deficiency in soil moisture may be the cause. 
Occasionally a late freeze in the spring in- 
jures blooms or affects their quality although 


the sturdy plant itself is unharmed. 

More likely underfeeding of these greedy 
perennials causes failures. No matter what 
their feeding, though, small divisions will 


be unlikely to bloom the first or even the 
second season. Old plants which are well 
fed may fail to bloom if in need of division. 

Intreque ntly also a diseased condition de- 
elops. On examination ugly galls or knots 
caused by nematodes appear on the roots. 


Pathologists in the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture recommend the digging 
of such roots and their immersion for thirty 

inutes in water heated to 120°F. Crown 
and root rot are likewise destroyed by this 
treatment. After treatment plants are reset 
in fresh soil which is all the more healthful 


if sterilized beforehand. 
When buds form but fail to mature, or 





SURE to BLOOM 


HARDY GARDEN ¢ 
ROSES 39 


Everblooming Beauties. 6 Healthy 
Plants. Ready to grow. All will bloom 
this summer. Radiance, (red); Sen- 
sation, (crimson); Sunburst, (yel- 
low); Madam Butterfly. (pink); 
Betty, (pink); Kaiserin, (white). 


SPECIAL OFFERS 










G2 Gladiolus ..... 3Sc 3 New Blue Lily S0c 
G Geraniums..... 45c 6G Petuniass...... 35c 
G Snapdragens..., BSC 142 Pensies ...... 2 


G Chrysanthemums .48c 6 Perennials, oi! diff. 49¢ 
G Hardy Phiex....49¢ 4 Hardy we . 48c 

All plants mailed postpaid. Send your order today. 
New Catalog — 100 pages of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs — , 


H. W. BUCKBEE ncoiits, wines 





FLOWERING -SIZE 


GLADIOLUS 


. Guaranteed toBloom 
Famous PICARDY Includea FREE 
Three each of six popular varieties, such as 
Flaming Sword, Pride of Wanaka, W. H. 
Phipps, F. C. Peters, etc. Send 20c for these 
18 Bulbs. We include FREE one Picardy—a 
magnificent salmon apricot, newest and finest 
7 of all Gladiolus. We also offer 60 Bulbs, 5 

each of {2 varieties, for 60c with 3 Picardy 
FREE: 100 Mixed for $1.00, with 5 Picardy FREE. Ali 
postpaid. FREE Catalog of Flowers and Vegetables. 


Dept. G-32 
FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO, ate. =, 












Park’s FREE 
Flower Book 


Allabout Flowers, thetr Beauty, Culture, 
Height, Pronunctation, Germination. 
FREE. Ask for your copy. With 
Early Master Marglobe Tomato, 5c. 
Klondyke Cosmos, 5c. Yellow Supreme 
Marigold, 5c. All three, 10c. Tell your 
Friends. ORDER TODAY. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood, South Carolina 








Will send 1 pkt. Fluffy Roffies;1 pkt. Rose of 
Heaven; 1 pkt. Gt. Mixed and 1 pkt. Little Star 
Petunias for only 10c to help cover cost of » 
ing and postage — FREE — Pike’s Garden Book. 
S.W. PIKE, Seedsman,inc.,Dept. H $t. Charles, tit. 


a4 New Fluffy Ruffles Petunias 
af} 





stems become discolored and drop off, 
rotted at the base, Botrytis bud blight is 
probably responsible. Plants which last year 
were so affected should be sprayed with 
3ordeaux mixture or dusted with a copper 
lime preparation weekly from the time the 
first growth appears until September. Let 
the soil be treated in the same way or bet- 
ter still remove it carefully from about the 
crown and replace it with fresh soil. 

Disbudding, of course, increases the size 
of bloom. On the doubles pinch out the 
side buds in each group of three, allowing 
only the terminal bud to develop. Singles 
are prettier in undisbudded sprays. 

Do not cut back foliage in the spring for 
the plant receives food by way of its hand- 
some green leaves which should not be 
removed until frost has turned them brown 
in autumn. Then a thorough clean up and 
burning of foliage destroys any spores of 
disease and in particular eliminates leaf 
spot. 


5 5S DIFFERENT COLORS 

One each of Crimson, Scarlet, Pink, x 
White and Yellow. Five hardy,ever- . 

blooming Roses by prepaid parcel \ 

for only 35¢ or 15 for$1.00. Order Now é Tif 


and give date you want plants ship- 
T t seed and nursery book into the hands of flower 
‘o get our a ry 














ped. 
3 oO VARIETIES 1 Oc 

0 FLOWERS 
growers, we will send our big Bargain Flower - 
age of 300 Varieties of Flower seeds for only 10c. 
Oriental Flower Garden 50 handsome varietiesfrom 


Japan and China, entirely adapted to our climate, 10c. 
Perennial Flower Garden 25 varieties hardy peren- 
nials, 


10c. 
Any one of these seed ins for 10c; all three for 2Se; 
all three and the 5 Roses for 60c. Everything postpaid, 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
203 F. R., Galesburg, 


BEST BY TEST 
Try Sample Lot S E E D S 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 
18 Packets of Fresh, Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 
CABBAGE, Glor PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CARROT, Half Long RADISH, Icicle 
CELERY, Winter SPINACH, Summer 
LETTUCE, Butter TOMATO, Baltimore 
WATERMELON TURNIP, Ruta Baga 
ONION, Prizetaker SEED BOOK FREE 
7 Beautiful FLOWERS Also 
ASTERS, 200 Sorts WAVES of GOLD 
COSMOS, Giants POPPY, 150 Kinds 
KOCHIA, Cypress 500 Flowers Mixed 
MIGNONETTE CATALOGUE FREE 
All above 18 pkts. Mailed for only 10c. 
Deposit Seed Co. DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
5 Packets Giant ZINNIAS for 10 cts. 
Glorious Gleam Hybrid Nasturtiums 10c. 
Above 3 Collections 25 cts. 























BUIST’S SEEDS 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTORY GARDENS 
insure abundant vegetables and beautiful flowers by selections from 


OUR NEW 144-PAGE CATALOG—MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER—3 PACKETS FLOWER 
SEEDS FOR 10c—MARIGOLD—ZINNIA—SCABIOSA 


Seno For Your Free titustratseo Corry Tovar 
ROBERT BUIST CO., DEPT. 14, PHILA., PA. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1828 


UNIWERSAL TRACTOR 


Plenty of Power at Low Cost 

»~ Plows, discs, seeds, cultivates, 
PNELS) dics potatoes, landscape work, 
Ti Swivel trailer wheels and cul- 















\/ Over 4b.p. on belt work. Mov- 
ing parts fully enclosed. Write 
M.36, West Allis, Wis. 





GUARANTEED TO BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Small bulbs. Mixed colors. 10 Bulbs 10c; 100 
Bulbs $1. Postpaid. Burpee’s Garden Book Free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 833 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia | 
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THEY 
CALL 
HIM 
LUCKY 


... But He Doesn’t Trust 


To Luck In Buying Tools 


Other folks work as hard as he does. Other 
fields are as fertile as his. “Things just seem 
to grow for him—” people say. But it isn't 
“good luck”— it’s good management !Good 
management that reflects itself in the pur- 
chase of Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools 
that make seeding, cultivating and fertiliz- 
ing easier, cheaper, and more accurate. 

This Planet Jr. No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 
is designed for a wide range of work in all 
large gardens. Pressed steel frame is light 
and unbreakable. Handles are adjustable to 
suit height of operator. Fully equipped with 
hoes, plows and cultivator teeth,all hardened 
and tempered. 

Write for free Planet Jr. Catalogue which 
illustrates and describes a wide variety of 
agricultural implements including a wheel 
hoe for as little as $1.90. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


3431 N. Sth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN 
TOOLS 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices—-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE 
Minacapolis, 






co. 
Mina. 


1078 331 Ave. $. E. 
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“NEW YORK FARMER SAYS: 


“Used Hotkaps on corn, lima beans, tomatoes and 


melons. My sweet corn was ready 2 weeks earlier 
and brought twice as much as I usually get.” 





Increases Yield 10% to 25% 
HOTKAPS are waxed paper cones that protect each 
plant from bad weather and insects. Each HOTKAPis 
a small hot-house, increasing yield 10% to 25%, ripen- 
ing crops 2 to 3 weeks earlier, bringing high prices and 
premium profits. Cost less than a y aplanc.. 
increased profits pay for them. Mail Coupon NOW! 





GERMAIN'’S, 746 Terminal St., Los Angeles 
SEND ME your Free Book, “3 Weeks Earlier to Market”. 
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ally, 


find 


What is your worst enemy? 
Not fire... Its terrible loss can 
be covered by insurance. Not 
insects... They destroy crops 
—not the value of the farm. 
Erosion is the worst of all. It 
steals the very life-blood of the 
farm — the fertile top-soil. 
Guard against this thief, natur- 


cost by sowing seed liberally. 

When you sow this year, 
don’t think only of this year’s 
crops. Think also of the fer- 
tility of your farm in the years 
to come. Sow enough seed to 
get a thick stand that will pre- 
vent erosion and give you 
greater profits in the long run. 

Buy high quality seed and be 
sure of bigger returns per dol- 
lar spent. You will usually 


Bemis “A” Seamless Seed Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. « ST. LOUIS 
The Standard Seamless Seed Bags of America 


MORE SEED 


positively, and at lowest 


better seed packed in 





Write 





Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
opens furrow, drops 
fertilizer (if desired) ,covers up, marks next row. Au- 
tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker than 
hand planting. Furrow opens and seed drops in plain 
sight. Does not injuregeed. Has long life, needs few 
repairs. Sizes for 1 or 2 rows. Protects you against 
uncertain labor and season. In stock near you. Inves- 
tigate Now. 





seed any distance or depth, drops 

















U. $. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common 
Education usually sufficient. 
Write immediately for free 32- 
page book, with list of many 
positions and particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. G3 Rochester, N. 
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New Potatoes 
and Potato News 


Continued from page 9 


of using concentrated mixtures, many of 
the Maine growers as well as those in other 
seculo re using them. They find it easier 
and cheaper to apply 1,000 pounds of a 
10-16-14 than 2,000 pounds of a 5-8-7 mix- 
ture. 

Results of comparative tests conducted by 
B. E. Brown in Maine, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia with ordinary, double and triple 
strength mixtures showed one to be as ef- 
fective as another. In tests conducted in | 
New Jersey a comparison was made of a | 
4-8-7 and an 8-16-14 mixture over a period 
of th years. 

The average yield with 48-7 was 273; 
with 8-16-14 it was 275 bushels per acre. 
In both cases the fertilizer was applied two 
inches to each side of the seed piece. Where 
the fertilizer was mixed in the row the 


average yield for the 48-7 mixture was 247 
and for the 8-16-14 mixture 233 bushels per 
acre. 

It is fair to say, then, that if the con- 
centrated fertilizers are properly applied it 
is clear from these results that satisfactory 
yields will follow. 


Certified Seed 
ep SURE way to get low yields is to 


plant diseased seed potatoes. Progres- 
sive potato growers everywhere know this. 
They know also that their chances of getting 
diseased seed potatoes 1S greatly lessened 
when they purchase certified seed. 

No grower can afford to plant seed pota- 
toes from fields showing excessive amounts 
of the virus diseases such as leaf roll and 
mosaic. These diseases are seldom present 
in certified seed potatoes and, consequently, 
the grower who plants this kind of seed has 
eliminated a serious crop hazard. 

At the present time 25 states are certifying 
seed potatoes. In 1935, there were 86,577 
acres entered for certification and of these 
66,669 acres were certified. The total crop 
in 1935 amounted to 12,006,208 bushels of 


| certified seed. More than 43 varieties were 


certified, but Green Mountain, Irish Cob- 
bler and Bliss Triumph varieties made up 
a very large portion of the total crop. 


. ——___: 


Better Oats 


ip \ oats now average 44 bushels more 
per acre than during the 1901-15 period. 
Average then was 31% bushels, now is 36. 

Why the increase? L. C. Burnett, Iowa 
Experiment Station, thinks it is due to de- 
velopment of better oat varieties, dating 
from 1912. 

Four of these new varieties, Iowa 1035, 
Iowa 105, Iowar and Iogold, were originated 
from a Russian importation introduced to 
America by F. W. Taylor in the late nine- 
ues, 

“These four are now grown on fully 60 
per cent of the Iowa oat acreage and are 
in no small way responsible for the 4% 
bushel gain in acre yield that has increased 
the annual Iowa production by 24,750,000 
bushels,” says Mr. Burnett. 


big money on quality farm 
—and atsametimeget our wonderful 
garden collection, worth $1.00, free— 
with your farmseed order for $5 or more— 
10 fine varieties, truly a dollar value! Our 
Medium Red Clover at $10.50 per bu. is a 
REAL BARGAIN. Triple recleaned-buck- 
horn-dodder freee GUARANTEED SATIS- 
FACTORY or money refunded. Buy now direct 
from producing section. Crop short. 
buying advisable. Don’tdelay and pay more. 


SEND TODAY FOR 


FREE Samples-Seed BOOK 
and NEW BARGAIN PRICES / 
field seed — get 
All Seed Guar- 


free—tfull descriptions and bargain prices. 














PER BU. Write today for your copy and free samples. 


AMERICAN oy racnicacoict 





THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD 


All 3 for 10c 


rown from Seed, makes a fine 
Showy Window Palm. Needsno 
petting to succeed, stands dust 
and dry air, lack of sunshine does 
not bother 


round Toin luce our catalog. 
we Give with above, the Wonder 


SHOO FLY PLANT 
Gi KEEPS FLIES OUT 
OF THE HOUSE 


It is said flies will not stay in a room 
where it is grown. Very mysterious but 
tests show such to be the case.Blooms 

days from planting. Will Flower 
summer and winter. Wealso include 


Rose Bushes seas 
g- 


Roses on them in 8 weeks from & 
planting seed. We Guarantee 
this. joom Every Ten Weeks 
Winter and Summer. Bush when 


Winter or in the ground in Sum- 

mer. Roses the year round. 

All 3 pkgs. of Seed by Mail 

for only 10c and 2c. postage. 

E.J.Murvon. Dept.20, So. Norwalk, Con 





| WANT EVERY READER 


of this Paper to have a copy of 


, MY BIG 1936 CATALOG 


The largest seed catalog published 

ts in America. Over 600 illustrations; 
60in natural colors. For 66 years lead- 
ing American seed catalog. Good 
Seeds Cheap. None better at any 
price. Over 500,000 customers save 
money annually buying seeds direct 


from me, a seed grower. 
“REE SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! 
125 seeds of my New Sen- 


sation Tomato, “‘King of the Earlies,”’ big 
solid, scarlet fruit; disease resistant, heavy 
teen oe! 150 seed. Cab- 
62 days;averageweight6lbs. Send 8c stamp 
to cover postage for either one, or 5c for 
both of these OMI offers. SEED FR ‘ 
R. H. SHUMWAY, SEEDSMAN 
Box 320 ROCKFORD, ILL. £st. 1870 








When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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A Business 


for Youth | 


Continued from page 13 


year, be an insutuuon on our farm as 
she wal the yard with all the independ- 
ence of ownership. Yes, it’s a liberal edu- 
cation to break and drive a pair of colts and 
make o m intelligent workmen. 

Chis farmer with his crops and his ani- 
mals is producing something out of nothing. 
He is a kind of creator because what he 
p s woul 1 not have existed except for 
him. "Net only the joy of creation is upon 
him but he feels an independence and free- 
dom of action that go with no other calling. 
He says: “I raised that crop of corn.” And 


he did. But whether he knows it or not the 
ining energy upon that field did 


sun in 
the work of 130 horses working day and 
night { ix months on every single acre | 
of it 

So it is that he works with the forces of 
nature as a master manager as long as things 
o well. | when flood or drought inter- 
feres with his best laid plans then it is that 


he realizes something of the kind of work- 
shop in which he labors. And that is good 


for his so 
Face to Face With Nature 
usiness men and professional 


V HEN busi en and profession: 
laborers have trouble it 1s with other 


1 a farmer has trouble it is with 

the forces of nature and he learns that there 
forces and conditions quite beyond the 
1an ingenuity to control. That 
1 lesson in humility. Not only 


} 


( is a J ) 
in humility but also in confidence in certain 
fundamentals that will abide, all of which 
ds him in good stead in times of stress | 
id strain 
And \ a place in which to bring up | 


family! The children working with the | 
parents day after day and at the same things. 
ki boys when he wrote of the am- 
bition of the farm boy to drive a double 


1, standing up in the wagon and to be 

e to spit over the side of the box like the 
hired 1 

To break a colt, to drive, or to feed the 

gs regularly is worth a year’s schooling to 

boy. How can these advantages be 


tched by even the most fortunate in the 

onder the farm is the home and 

ground of resourceful independ- 

It is where the family make their 

plans and, for the most part, carry them out 
) exertions. 


Tasks for a Real Man 


R* N so, farming is no business for the | 
an who is afraid to get his hands or | 
his clothing soiled. The farm is no place for 
coward who dares not do his own think- 
r, or for the moron who can not set him- 
but must depend upon another 
It is no place for 
the man who can not “make up” what he 
1, nor is it a place for the man 
who is not willing to assume the natural 
risks of the business he has chosen. 

It was never true that “any fool can 
farm” and it is less true now than ever | 
before. For farming honestly and coura- 
geously followed will bring out the best that 
is in any man. | 





If to work 


detailed directions. 


Ils his mine 
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1790 BROAD 


UNITED STATES 5 RUBBER PaCRUCTA, Le 
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TEMPERED RUBBER 


GIVES THE “U.S.” ROYAL BOOT ONE THIRD 
LONGER WEAR THAN ORDINARY BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. PIGSKIN 
FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER “U.S.” BOOTS, 
EVERY BOOT IS LEAK-TESTED BEFORE IT 
LEAVES THE FACTORY. 













MOORE BROS. PURPUL 
MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS 


Arrowhead 





Needlepoint 







Imitated But Not Duplicated. You Be The Judge. 
Pkg. of 1 Doz. mailed FREE on request. 
The Moore Bros. Corp. Dept. A, Albany, N. Y. 









For Boys - Girls 
GIVEN AWAY ting 16 boxes 
ROSEBUD Salve or ROSELETTS 


x“ GB «288 pez box. Send for 8 for 8 boxes of Salve or Tablets on 
7 ROSEBUD PERFUME CO.Bx 49 Woodsboro, Maryland || = 
















Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller Bearing 


A reliable ne, usin — fuels, 
for farm or ° yd or 
ing, sawing 5 a o sim work. 
best engine for the mo Put one to work and 
a t pay for itself. Sold Direct From 
Factory to YOU. Immediate Delivery. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
209C Mulberry St., HARRISBURG, PA. 
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id BETTER 





WAY TO PUT UP HAY 





Every farmer who wants > save time, 
labor and barn room, besides doing away 
with the hardest part of haying, should 
take this opportunity of finding out all 
about the Papec System of handling hay, 
straw and silage. 

Two men with a Papec can put up hay 
faster than three men with a harpoon fork. 
No one works in the hot, dusty mow. The 
chopped hay is blown into the barn. Twice 
as much hay goes in a given space. Chop- 
ped hay keeps in better condition, feeds 
out much easier, stops feeding waste and 
often increases milk production. 

A Papec, without any change, is the 
best silo filler obtainable either for corn 
silage or for handling uncured alfalfa, 





doubles mow capacity--makes 





easier, faster haying-- 
stops feeding waste 


clover and soy beans used in making the 
new molasses silage. Also cuts and stores 
straw direct from the thresher, ending the 
disagreeable job of stacking and providing 
the world’s best bedding. 

You will be interested in reading what 
men who have used Papec Hay Chopper- 
Silo Fillers for several seasons say about the 
time, labor and money they are saving. 
Fill out and mail the coupon for free book- 
let and full information. 


Send For Full Information 


Papec Machine Co., 143 S. MainSt., Shortsville, N. _ 
Send free copy of “A Betrer Way To Put Upt Hay” 
describing the Papec Haying System and Papec 
Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers. 








Name 








APEC 


HAY CHOPPER - - SILO FILLER | 
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Deformed or 
Injured Back + 


+4 — 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, yet was rid- 
ing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year An 
Old Lady of 72 years, suf- 
fered for many years, was 
helpless, found relief A 
Little Child, paralyzed, was E— 

playing about the house in sn a 
3 weeks. A Railroad Man, j 
dragged under a switch en- : 
gine and his back broken, reports instant relief 
and ultimate cure. We have successfully treated 
over fifty-nine thousand cases in the past 30 years 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will prove its value in your own case. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light, cool, elastic and 
easily adjusted how _ different 
from the old torturing, plaster- 
cast, leather and celluloid jack- 
ets or steel braces. 

Every sufferer with a weakened, 
injured, diseased or de- 
formed spine owes it to 
himself to investigate 
Doctors recommend it 
Price within reach of all 





a poh — 






. 





Send for Information 


Describe your case so we 
can give you definite in- 
formation at once. 


PHILO BURT MPG. CO., 
218-3 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















To End Annoying } 
} Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving! NoCooking! So Easy! 








( 





Here is the famous old recipe which millions of 
housewives have found to be the most dependable 
means of breaking up winter coughs. It takes but a 
moment to prepare, and costs very little, but it posi- 
tively has no equal for quick, lasting relief 

From any druggist, get 2'4 ounces of Pinex. Pour 
this into a pint bottle and fill the bottle with granu- 
lated sugar syrup, made with 2 cups of sugar and one 
cup of water, stirred a few moments until dissolved. 
No cooking needed—it’s so easy! Thus you make a 
full pint of better remedy than you could buy ready- 
made, and you get four times as much for your money. 
It never spoils and children love its taste 

This simple mixture soothes the irritated throat 
membranes with surprising ease. It loosens the 
phlegm and eases the soreness in a way that is really 
astonishing. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Norway 
Pine, famous for its effect in stopping coughs quickly. 
Money refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
THE PINEX CO. Fr. WAYNE, IND. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 


. : * 9 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 








7 





{ New style Watch or Alarm 
Clock given for selling 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or 8 
boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 25¢ each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money, 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 103 Woooss0ro, MARYLAND. 
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“Killthe Umpire” 


Continued from page 8 


JOURNAL e 


who would cheerfully brain the umpire at 
a baseball game with a pop bottle, when the 
batter is called out on strikes. They bitterly 
resent the playing of the game according to 
the rules, whenever the umpire’s decision is 


To all fair-minded people, such an atti- 
tude is repugnant. We are engaged, for 
better or worse, in a game. If there are any 
clearly defined sides, they are government 
on one side, with ambitious politicians 
scheming for more influence, more power 
over the actions and property of the com- 
mon citizen, a tighter grasp on their own 
positions and privileges; on the other, the 
great mass of common citizens themselves. 

This is the game. The rules are laid 
down—where? In the Constitution. To 
settle the arguments, call the plays, give 
the decisions, stop the fights, throw out the 
quarrelsome and the rowdies, we must have 
an umpire. Somebody must be it, and it 
cannot be a player on either team, that is 
plain. The Constitution, which made the 
rules, also supplies the umpire—the Judi- 


cial Power. 


What Kind of Umpire? 


N' )W THERE is something that might 
be said for a baseball crowd when the 
umpire is flagrantly unfair, and gives all 
his decisions to one team. He would de- 
serve to be suspended, and at the end of 
the season released. In the meantime, the 
League management would assign another 
Judicial Power—umpire to you—to handle 
the games. Would they consider playing a 
series with no umpire at all? Certainly not. 

Similarly, if the record of the Judicial 
Power were uniformly bad, that might 
justly be complained of. If, as we hear the 
loose talkers say, the aim of the Supreme 
Court were to keep the people from doing 
whatever they want to do, that would be a 
serious matter. 

The facts show how untrue that charge 
is. In the 147 years of the Judicial Power, 
Congress has passed an enormous number 
of general laws. In all that time, out of all 
the laws which have come before the courts 
in some dispute, just 73 have been judged 
to be in conflict with the Constitution. It 
is a really remarkable showing. 

Curiously enough, the men of 1787 were 
afraid of exactly the opposite thing. They 
foresaw all the disputes between the Gov- 
ernment and the citizen, all the attempts of 
the politicians to increase their own power 
and security, and to reduce the liberties and 
take away the property of the individual. 
But they thought that the danger was that 
the Judicial Power would be too much on 
the side of the politicians. 

Luther Martin of Maryland was one of 
the delegates at the Convention for most 
of its sittings. He went home before the 
end, and did not sign the document. In 
a long letter to the Maryland Legislature, he 
opposed the Constitution, and urged that it 
be rejected. Speaking of the Judicial Power, 
he said that it would prove impossible for 
a lone citizen fo obtain justice in the Federal 
courts, in any dispute with the government. 

“Every arbitrary act of the general gov- 
ernment,” he said, “and every oppression 
of all those variety of officers appointed un- 
der its authority for the collection of taxes, 





duties, impost, excise, and other purposes, 
must be submitted to by the individuals, or 
must be opposed with little prospect of suc- 
cess, and almost a certain prospect of ruin: 
Since to avoid that oppression, or to obtain 
redress, the application must be made to 
one of the courts of the United States. 
Should this application be attended with 
SUCCEM 2 2 « an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court, in which case the citizen 
must at once give up his cause.” 

Wrong on the Constitution itself, Luther 
Martin was doubly wrong as to the Federal 
Courts. For it is the liberal decisions of the 
courts in protection of the citizen, and 
against the pretensions of the _ political 
powers of government, that are causing all 
the excitement. It is the losing politician 
team, not the winning citizen team, that is 
inciting the grandstand crowds to “kill the 
umpire.” 

It is likely that the blasts against the 
Judicial Power will increase in intensity. 
From what quarters are they blowing? Con- 
sider just a few straws in the wind. For the 
first time in the history of our Federated 
Republic an economic depression has pro- 
duced political leaders who have advocated 
the passage of a law no matter what doubts, 
however reasonable, may exist as to its con- 
stitutionality. That is saying, in effect, 
don’t bother about the Will of the People, 
pass this law anyhow. 

A litile later, a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court finding that business regi- 
mentation extending even to dealers in sick 
chickens disregarded the express will of the 
people, was hailed as taking the country 
back to the horse and buggy stage. 


Protection for a Free People 
LEARLY the decision which every 
citizen must make is whether the Con- 

sutuuion and the Judicial Power are worth 
preserving as part of an American system 
of government, or whether we shall sur- 
render these liberties to a group of conspira- 
tors, who, however fair-speaking they may 
be, are at bottom only asking for more 
power for themselves. 

We should be willing to examine the 
facts, and above all we should be able to 
detect the odor of autocracy before it ren- 
ders us helpless. Any savage people can 
have a Medicine Man to tell the members 
of the tribe when to go to war and when 
to till the soil; any civilized people under 
a Hitler can revert to the savagery which 
persecutes certain racial groups; any Soviet 
under a Stalin can liquidate peasants so as 
to favor the industrial workers; any Mus- 
solini can order the flower of his country’s 
youth to a war of conquest. 

These are examples of the power of au- 
tocracy which enslaves and oppresses. In 
a true democracy such things do not happen 
—because democracy means, if it means 
anything, that the people are masters of 
their fate. 

They have laid down the rules of the 
game, which are fair to all. They have 
recognized the need of an umpire, without 
whom the game would become a free-for- 
all, with the survival of the strongest and 
oppression of the weak. 

They will not, I hope and believe, join 
in the howls of “Kill the Umpire!”, when 
that official, standing “on top of the play,” 
gives his decision according to the rules 
laid down for the game, as he was selected, 
trained and paid to do. 
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The Spring Talkies 


Continued from page 22 


Exciting. Not agreeable and 


It Had to Run-of-mine story of plots, 


Happen love and tough-guy stuff 
around a city political boss, 
ith George Raft, Rosalind Russell, Leo 
illo. Not unlike that grand picture, 

The Glass Key,” but not as good. .Out in : 


le of weeks. 


Freshman Love George Ade’s story, 
“The College Widow,” 

one Hollywood. Moderately amusing col- 
comedy about, of all things, a coach 


ho never developed a winning crew! 
\fc Hugh, as the coach, very funny. 
Can’t recommend the rest. 


Next Time Margaret Sullavan wasting 
We Love her talents and some hard 
work in a slow-moving story 
f a wife’s faithfulness to a dull-witted and 
ynoying husband. Didn't care for it. 


The Return of Roger Pryor, Char- 
Jimmy Valentine /otte Henry. A pro- 
gram picture—the fa- 

yus reformed crook re-discovered as a suc- 


ful bank president, is plotted against, 66 
- 1d wins. All right. Routine. The telephone ha I 
i ms | 
the wall fo tung on 
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ommend this | 
to 
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an Riffraff Jean Harlow and Joseph Calletia 
rs in a 40-60 propaganda picture— 
en 10% good while Harlow is bad, and 60% 
Lag d when Harlow is trying to be good. 
ch Love, rough-house and propaganda against 
set labor unions among West Coast tuna fish- 
1< [ No li] 
us- 
y's The Calling of Harold Bell Wright's 
Dan Matthews best seller—more than 
au- 2,000,000 copies sold, I 
In hear—brought up to date. An impossible H fhla: ‘ . * ’ . : 
yen crusading minister using the radio to clean « 
ans ~ a wicked town. With Richard Arlen. Yo _ cies Castes diene lemme” 
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out sad melodrama. Mur- > 2 Paint, Harness. Poultry Supplies, Poultry Netting, 
a ‘i aby Chicks and Hundreds of Farm and Home Needs. 
fais er ina hospital. Not worth while. Why Not Save Money— Buy Direct From Jim Brown Bargain 
and - oe pe the peality gad | a satisfaction. 1,500,000 satisfied customers. 24 Hour Re 10k 
. a " s . | pay reight. or free catalog to our factory nearest you—Jim Brown, 
The Crime of Eric von Stroheim, one THEBROWN FENCE & WIRECO., Dept.3269Cleveland, 0; Memphis, Tenn. 
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ted, giggles. No other comment needed. ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Dept. F, Frederick, Md. | 1 ‘unity to make $5 to $10 s day extra in your spare time. § 
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Continued from page 15 


AAA “the greatest co-operative move- 
ment of farmers in any country in all 
history.” He added: “It is important to 
remember that if the Supreme Court in 
1936 had happened to have five liberals 
on its membership instead of three, the 
AAA would have been declared constitu- 
tional.” It does seem likely that if Prof. 
Wilson had had the naming of the Su- 
preme Court justices, there would have 
been a unanimous decision in favor of 


the AAA. 
« » 


THE Republican party, hopeful and full 
of fight, moved into the delegate-gather- 
ing stage this month with al] the potential 
candidates working feverishly to gain an 
advantage. The Democrats, snapping 
back angrily at Al Smith and Governor 
Talmadge, were confident of only one 
thing: the renomination of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

On the Republican side, events and 
candidates move forward rapidly, some 
of them significantly, but it is still im- 
possible to say what the outcome will be. 
Washington, looking beyond the head- 
lines, sees signs that seem to point to a 
dark-horse candidate, the development of 
a situation similar to that at the Chicago 
convention in 1920. 


« » 


THE best way to get a view of the po- 
litical situation is to look at the month's 
events man by man, to observe each fig- 
ure as he walked across the political stage: 

Borah: The Idaho bear, rooted in the 
past, and a past so long ago as to seem 
almost fantastic in these swiftly-moving 
months, demonstrated the seriousness of 
his presidential intentions by permitting 
his name to be filed in the Ohio primaries. 
Earlier in the month, he went to Brook- 
lyn, delivered his keynote speech in which 
he dwelt on his old anti-monopoly theme, 
served notice that the Republican party 
must ignore the East and all its Old 
Guard cohorts, liquidated a little of his 
previous endorsement of the Townsend 
plan by saying that $50 or $60 a month 
was enough for an old-age pension, that 
the Townsend plan was not practical. 


« » 


LANDON: the Kansas governor, known 
as the “Kansas Coolidge,” added prestige 
by delivering his first major speech of the 
pre-convention campaign, in which he as- 
sailed the administration’s monetary poli- 
cies, ridiculed its boondoggling efforts, 
tried to lift farm relief legislation out of 
the field of politics. Washington thought 
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it a good speech, revealing the governor 
as a man of judgment and talents, and 
thinks his position as Number One can- 
didate for the nomination improved. 


« » 


KNOX: The Chicago Colonel continued 
his attacks on the Administration, but, as 
Borah moved into the delegate-capturing 
phase of the campaign, made ready to 
drop the role of a man who believed the 
platform more important than the indi- 
With this idea he prepared to 
Mr. Borah for the Ohio 


vidual. 
contest with 
dele gation. 

Hoover: maintained his position as 
first critic of the New Deal by advancing 
his own farm program, which, strange as 
it may seem, is about the same as that 
which has made the Roosevelt program 
popular: payment of a subsidy. 


« » 


VANDENBERG: remained silent, yet 
not so strangely silent as one might 
imagine. He offered no program, made 
no bold proposals, yet maintained a 
strong position, which is usually the case 
with one who stays in the background 
prepared to catch any ball that may be 
batted into the outfield. Some Washing- 
ton observers think that Landon, Borah 
and Knox are too far out in front for 
their own good. They foresee a possible 
convention deadlock, which would ben- 
efit the cagey Michigan senator. 


« » 


AS FOR the Democrats, they have 
their candidate, but that is about all one 
can say at this time. Al Smith did more 
than deliver a speech for the Liberty 
League. He pointed the finger of broken 
pledges at the White House, and served 
notice of an opposition that may have 
serious consequences. 

His speech last month was an effective 
one, despite Joe Robinson’s reply and the 
“poor old Al” attitude assumed in the 
White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated, he 
said, in short, but when it comes to the 
resolutions for the party platform—well, 
that is a different story. If they endorse 
the Administration and its activities, as 
usually is the case, we can either “wrap 
ourselves in the cloak of hypocrisy or we 
can take a walk.” 

Washington took that phrase in its 
plain political meaning, as promising a 
convention bolt. Whether a third party 
is likely at the election, Washington can- 
not see clearly as yet. 


« » 


SIGNS indicate that Senator Robert 
Wagner, of New York, author of the 
Social Security Act and the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, does not stand in 
with the New Deal as he once did. 

The senator is being ignored more and 
more by the White House and its political 





chieftain, Mr. James Farley, and seems to 
grow more unhappy daily. 

Things haven't been going so well for 
the legislation sponsored by Mr. Wagner, 
and the President seems disposed to do 
his own work in the vineyards of or- 
ganized labor. 

« » 


FOR the first time since it convened on 
January 3, the Senate had its full mem- 
bership yesterday. Louisiana’s new gov- 
ernor appointed Mrs. Huey Long to the 
unexpired term of her assassinated hus- 
band, and she came to Washington yes- 
terday to take the oath of office, deter- 
mined to carry on his wealth-distribution 
campaign. 

Not to celebrate her appearance, but to 
do honor to Ex-Vice President and Ex- 
Senator Charles Curtis, the Senate im- 
mediately adjourned. 

There is another temporary senator sit- 
ting with the boys for a few brief weeks: 
Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, Farmer- 
Laborite named to fill the place left va- 
cant when the state’s blind enemy of the 
New Deal, Thomas D. Schall, died. 

Mr. Benson, Floyd Olson’s choice to 
follow him as Governor, is expected to 
stir the senatorial waters little. His job is 
to keep the seat warm for Mr. Olson. 


« » 


AMERICAN taxpayers, like those of 
all countries, are about to pay a new pen- 
alty for their nationalism. Yesterday the 
House sub-committee on war department 
appropriations reported a bill asking for 
$543,341,000 for greatly strengthening the 
air, land and coastal defenses. This is the 
largest peace-time War Department sup- 
ply bill in history. 

While the committee was reporting it, 
the Senate gave a realistic demonstration 
of what is in the Administration’s mind, 
focused attention of the country on a situ- 
ation that has been apparent to all stu- 
dents of international political and com- 
mercial affairs: Japan and her imperial- 
istic activities. 

Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ad- 
dressed himself to Japan, declared she in- 
tended to close China to America, spoke 
of treaties “openly and ruthlessly vio- 
lated,” cautioned the United States to be 
fully alarmed. 

J. Hamilton Lewis, another great 
Chauvin in the Senate, supported him by 
declaring the United States had no friend 
in any foreign country, said Japan would 
move against Russia next, that “we are 
only eighteen miles from Russia.” 

Thus the nationalistic chickens hatched 
by the Peace of Versailles are coming 
home to roost. Mr. Pittman and Mr. 
Lewis were remarkably silent as to Amer- 
ica’s war debt policy, restricted immigra- 
tion, half a dozen other measures which 
might help explain why the United States 
has no friend in any other country. 
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MODERN SPEED 


has removed frontiers, broken down barriers, developed national consciousness and a national 
interchange of goods, services and ideas. 


Half our people, dependent upon the soil for livelihood, have been brought into every day 
contact with persons and affairs far removed from their former sphere. Education, culture and 
modern living have permeated to even the remotest communities. Merchandise from all over 
the world finds its way into the rural home through regular channels of distribution. 


It remained for Farm Journal to provide a publication to meet the changed needs of this 
great group of producing and buying citizens. In October, for the first time in history, a com- 
plete magazine of over a million circulation was printed and delivered from coast to coast in 
four days. Today, it is the talk of the countryside. 


To press 2:00 A. M. Thursday. The following Monday, a modern 84-page magazine, printed 
at the rate of 330 per minute, is in the hands of 1,170,000 farm families in 48 states. 


SINCE OCTOBER ... 65,000 ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS ... Agricultural America’s answer 
to an editorial content that applies Modern Speed to news, comment, styles, cookery, home 
improvement, farm operation and general entertainment. 


SINCE OCTOBER ...109 ADDITIONAL NATIONAL ADVERTISERS ... Business America’s 
answer to the power of speed. 


FOUR-DAY PRINTING DID IT 
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y= may find some 
other water system 
whose price is less than 
that of a MYERS—but 
you will never find any 
which delivers water at 
a lower cost per gallon 
or gives you more 
years of trouble free 
et as NG 
of a reliable : 
Water System enjoys Ss f 
both perfect perform- @& ; 

ance and real economy. 
Take advantage of 
MYERS present low 
prices. Write today for 
the free Water System Booklet and 
the name of our nearest dealer. 


MYERS Water Systems, motor or 
—— powered, are made 
in both deep and shallow 
well models. Styles and 
sizes to meet all needs. 


The F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co. 
421 Fourth St., Ashland, O- 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


Send free Water System 
Booklet and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


YOUR FAMILY 
a ‘T 





















DENAYLOR'S Medicated 
Teat DILATORS 


Ve 





The only soft surface dilators. Fit 
large or small teats, do not over- 
stretch or tear. Dr. Naylor dilators 
are sterilized, medicated, saturated 
with healing ointment. They carry 
the medication INTO teat canal, 
keep teat OPEN while tissues heal. 
Safe and dependable for Spider, 
Scab Teats, Cut and Bruised 
Teats, Obstructions. Accept only 
genuine Dr. Naylor dilators. 
LARGE PKG. (48 Dilators) 
TRIAL PKG. (18 Dilators) 50 
t Ask dealer or write for folder of other Dr. 

Naylor Dependable Veterinary Products. 


H.W. NAYLOR CO. MORRIS, N.Y. 
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The Improved 
KEYSTONE Dehorner 


This is the most efficient Dehorner 
to be found the world over. It has 
been improved at several important 
points greatly enhancing itsstrength, 
cutting ability and length of life. 

Write today for Catalog pricing and 
describing Keystone and other Dehorners, also Bullstaffs, 
Calf Feeders and other Cattle Specialties. 

James Scully, Box104,Pomeroy,Pa- 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


slow speed wind charger from old auto- 
mobile generator. We show you how. 
Make money building for others. Light 
your buildings and play radio. Dime 
rings complete plans and catalog, with 
twenty other generator changes. Satis- 








faction guaranteed or dime refundel 
LeJay Manufacturing Co. 
1403 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SAFETY VALVE 


The opinions expressed in these letters are the opinions of Our Folks; 
the Farm Journal expressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 


The King Plan 


A I mistaken in recalling that within the 
ears the Farm Journal gave us a plan, 


nast two 


pa 
which, if I remember correctly was called the 
King Plan, for reaching the results hoped for 
from the AAA, but which in the view of the 


Farm Journal had advantages in simplicity of 
ration and cost? If I am right, will you 
at least the outlines of this 


J. Hadley 


The King Plan must be modified under 
the Supreme Court’s AAA decision, but it 
still remains the most logical, simple and 
scientific plan yet devised, in our opinion. 
More of the King Plan later. 





republish 


Indiana 


Nothing Funny About It 


I read in a neighbor's Journal the article en- 
titled “So This is Relief.” While the situation 
depicted in the article appears humorous, vet 
facts are representative of the policy 
“New Deal” is building its 


those ver 
upon which the 


structure. Equally shocking, is the fact that 
these and other so-called reconstruction measures 
are supposed to represent the best thought and 
judgment of the U. S. A. 

I just wanted to express the sentiment of a 
great many people in the West, and to encour- 


your policy of sound judg- 
selecting articles for 


ag 1 to continue 
ment in the matter of 
\ agazine. 


Washington 


The Worst of All 
I was reading the Safety Valve in your Febru- 
saw where that California guy 


Noble E. Deardorff 


ary issue, and 

was telling you where “vou haven't saw the 
great light” on the Townsend Plan. I want 
to tell you that I think you have got more 


light on this thing than all the New Deal put 
together, and what I like about your magazine 
your light shine where 

all the world can see what your opinions are. 
I think that this New Deal is all tommyrot, 


you are not afraid to let 


and the Townsend Plan is about the worst 
of all. Any fourth-grade school child that is 
average bright can see that there is no sense 
to such a plan. 

Missouri Victor C. Pettit 


Anyhow It Came Down 


The statement in your Safety Valve that the 
Stratosphere balloon landed about 11 miles 
west of White Lake, S.D. is wrong. It landed 
12°4 south and 1 mile west of White Lake, 
S. D., and it again shows that you are about 
as correct on that as any other of your sugges- 


tions 
South Dakota Jno. J. Mathey 
Reader Mathey corrects Reader “Vigi- 


lant,” not us (Farm Journal, February 1936, 
page 30). Is he sure it was 1234 miles 
south, not 12 *342? We give up. 


Animadversion Uncontrovertible 


As the farm magazines are published for 
farmers, I can’t understand why the different 
articles are not worded so the farmers can un- 
derstand them. 

Assemble twenty-five eighth-grade graduates, 
of just ordirfary abilities like most of us have, 
and ask them the meanings of the following 
words which were taken from your article, 
“Goings-On in Washington.” I would be will- 
ing to bet that not one of them could give the 


correct meaning of all 
Imperturbable, lament, 


reciprocal, irrepressible, 


the words: 

opined, agrarians, 
Visage, languid, and 
gyrations. 

It seems to me that authors of such articles 
should use a little horse language when writing 
articles which they expect the good old work 
horses of the Good Old U. S. A. to understand. 
Kansas Carl Malott 


Standards 


I am writing to express my opinion in answer 
to Tom Pendell of New York on the subject 
“Women Depreciated” in your February issue. 

Many women are better educated and more 
able to vote than the men, and certainly are as 
entitled to vote and take part in civic affairs 
as the negroes. As for the woman becoming 
common, this is usually called the double stand- 
ard. It surely lowers the standard of manhood 
as well, to drink, curse and smoke. 

Iowa Esther Besgrove 


A Good Living and 10% 


Somewhere back in the musty files of your 
magazine you will find something about “A 
Good Living and ten percent.” Seems good just 
to read that again. Just as a suggestion, why 
don’t you drag out that old relic and parade 
it across your editorial pages? We will even 
agree to cut the percentage a little if necessary. 
And then with this as a start, get the Farm 
Journal folks together and hew out a real plat- 
form that will be truly American. 

Let the tariffs go all up or all down, and give 
the American farmer no subsidies, no favors, no 
AAAs or XYZs, but just an even break and 
watch the country climb out of this mess. 


New York Josia Brookins 


“Cost of Production” 

While reading the article in your February 
issue, “After A.A.A. What?”, the first in line 
is the Farmers Union proposal, the old John 
Simpson cost of production plan. You come 
right out, stating that it is impractical for many 
reasons, 

I would like to know why in the name of 
Heaven is the farmer not entitled to average 
cost of production. 

Why the farmer has no right to set a price 
on the products of his labor. 

Why the farmer should be compelled to 
accept the price for his products that is set for 
him by the speculator. 

Does the auto manufacturer have some one 
else set a price for his products? No!! 

Does the implement manufacturer have some 
one else set a price for his products? No!! 

They and every other concern set their own 
prices upon their products, based upon cost of 
production and overhead plus profit. But for the 
farmer to receive cost of production, that’s im- 
practical. 
Michigan Ben H. Lenik 

To subscriber Lenik and several other 
irate Farmers Union members, please con- 
centrate. We mentioned “the old John Simp- 
son cost-of-production plan. . . . Impracti- 
cal for many reasons.” The old Darius 
Green flying-machine plan was also imprac- 
tical, but that did not make flying imprac- 
tical. Neither, probably, is cost-of-produc- 
tion. But it would be impractical if it 
depended on poor John Simpson’s plan, 
which is what we were talking about. 
(Farm Journal, August 1932, page 5.) 
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Short-Stake Man 


Continued from page 21 


burden, her brown eyes shining with fire 
and anger. Terror gripped her heart as she 
thoug ht. of the raft, for she knew this man 
capable of any evil. What was he doing in 
Daily’s camp? He had not known she and 
Buddie were there. 

After the meeting in the thicket Stanley 
watched Hundra like a cat. She had puz- 
zled her brain many an hour in the soft 
dark nights, when the rain dripped from the 
eaves, and the mountainous featherbed made 
caressing hillocks about her, over his cryp- 
tic words, “the time is not yet ripe.” 

Cold chills of apprehension went down 
her spine and she prayed fervently and long 
for Bennett Daily’s safety. 

“Crimes, Oh, Lord!” she would whisper. 
“They are nothing to him. Another more or 
less—what would it be to him?” 

Cold sweat broke on her body and she 
clenched her hands until the nails cut deep. 

Should she tell Bennett she was afraid of 
Hundra and ask him to fire him? That 
would be easy. And yet Hundra,—Hundra 
would tell! 

At that thought she buried her face in her 
pillow and her thin cheeks burned in the 
ight. 

No! She would fight him herself, would 
watch and warn. Anything would be better 
han that Hundra should tell the thing he 
knew. 

Her pride before these simple denizens 


of the logging country was an amazing 


thing. Rather than have Ma and Bennett 
Daily ever look at her and Buddie with 
changed eyes, one whit less of their kindly 
affection, she would endure all tortures of 


uncertainty, of fear. 

Hundra,—the snake!—she would watch 
ind thwart at every turn, if it took an arm! 

So she held up her head and went about 
her work, the hard work that lifted her to a 
plane of downright usefulness in the scheme 
of the camp, and was happy despite the 
anxiety that ate her heart. 


Anp BUDDIE was a 
“new boy” in very truth. He ate at all hours 
nd slept like the dead, and Ma’s lap and 
her low yellow rocker were becoming 
ls to Stanley herself. 


formidable rival 
“Land Sakes!” said the old lady delight- 
edly, “Ef ‘tain’t like old times,—rockin’ a 
child agin an’ hearin’ a girl’s light feet 
about th’ floors. We never know what bles- 
sin’s comin’ to us out o’ a clear sky, what 
rainbow’s waitin’ round what corner!” 
“No!” said Stanley explosively as she flew 
down the long tables at some deft neat task, 
We don’t! Buddie and I didn’t expect to 
find the door of Paradise standing open to 
us here we came up the valley, that day, 


oaked and at the end of our string!” 

Ef f so be we're lookin’ for doors an’ rain- 
bows, Stanley,” Ma said, “we're mighty 
likely to find ’em. I’ve found it so. We 


carry a lot o’ wealth around in our hearts, 
ready for our own use, an’ others’.” 

And at that minute Bennett Daily, coming 
in at an unaccustomed hour for some thing 
or other, stepped in the doorway. 

“What you two discussing so serious 
how:” he asked with his kindly slow smile. 
_ “Rainbows,” said the girl flippantly, but 
her brown eyes dropped from his face 
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Permanent Moisture- Poa culation 





Poultrymen know that this 28 quarts of water must be removed to protect the 
health and to maintain the egg production of their birds. In cold winter months 
it can only be removed ... by that warm air which is only obtainable 
through proper insulation of the poultry-house. 

Prof. F. E. Mussehl, Head of the Dept. of Poultry, University of Nebraska, 
says: ‘The severe fluctuations in winter egg production can be prevented 
almost completely by building insulated houses.” 


*Thermos Bottle Insulation Efficiency 


In choosing Silvercote insulation you will find it gives you this highest efficiency with a sav- 
ing of 50% on the price you would pay for ordinary insulation. And Silvercote efficiency is 
permanent. Its bright reflective surface is a mineral—not metal—which is moisture-proof, 
vermin-proof and non-corrosive, it does not deteriorate but keeps on doing its job as long as 
the building stands. When you insulate with Silver- 
cote it means that your poultry house temperature 
will be more uniform the year ’round with a saving 
in fuel and bigger profits from a healthy flock. 


Investigate! Prove This Saving to Yourself! 
For whatever type of building you want insulation, it 
will pay you to investigate Silvercote. What this revo- 
lutionary insulation will do for you in a poultry house 
it will do for you in your home. It is easily installed 
in new or old buildings. Let the facts convince you. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it . . . NOW! 

i Dept. 161 E. Erie St. 
Silvercote Products, Inc., ificaGo. ILLINOIS 
*Thermos is a registered trade-mark owned by the 
American Thermos Bottle Company. 


LAM RY BD Gi VES You » Butlda ngs 
The Principle of Thermos Bottle Insulation Efficiency 



















AT 2 
; SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. . 
g Dept. H 161 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois e 
& Please mail literature at once. I am planning on insulating: . 

é 
& (© Dairy Barn D Cattle Barn © Horse Barn (© House . 
. Fe . © Poultry House (J Brooder House [) Hog House ([) Open Atticin g 
aig: a Farm House g 
t a 
For $25— 5: H 
©. TR. 20ccunconcnescccecttsabtshemlinsibeetottbiebeteensesneene cf 
seldom more than$35, b | 
you can insulate the z t 
average farm house ee ee ee See a ae + 
attic with Silvercote. g 7 
Stops 68% of heat lost g 2 
through open attic. OSS eee EE ee Pe a 
Pays for itself! Fo a Oa a eae me eee 
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YOUR OLD RUGS 
CLOTHING SAVE 2 


Write for big New catalog of Amer- 
tca’s Finest Low Priced Rugs. De- 
scribes how we shred, sterilize, merge, 
bleach, respin, redye and reweave. 
CHOICE of 66 lovely Early American 
and Oriental masterpieces, solid colors, 
new two-tone blends. Model rooms. 
ANY SPECIAL SIZE YOU WANT 
It’s so easy. PHONE Railway Express 
to call for your material, or ship 
Freight—our expense. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 62nd year. Praise from 
editors, women everywhere. Be- 
ware agents. Mail Coupon or 1¢ Postal 


"“OLSON RUG CO. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO __ _ 


CHICAGO 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. T-92 








s 

o 
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o 
s : 
$ YES, mail FREE, your new money-saving : 
® Book in colors, ‘‘Beautiful New Rugs from Old.” = 
: 3 
=s Name 5 
s eo 
e o 
= Address Pes arte aE “4 
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famous WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE for chaps. cuts 
burns, sores, etc., at 25¢ a box [with picture FREE and re 
mit as per new premium plan book. SPECIAL: Choice of 50 
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CHEAP OIL BURNER INVENTED 
Cooks A Meal For Less 


Stipe Into Your Stove, Range or Furnace; Hotter and 
Cheaper Than Coal or Wood; No Dirt or Ashes; 

An amazing new type oil burner which burns cheap 
oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up; 
gives quick intense heat by turn of valve. One free 
to one person in each locality who will demonstrate and 
act as agent. Write quick, be first to learn how to end 
drudgery of coal and wood and make money. United 
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color crept) up her cheeks. 
she could never look long 
so grave and 
They seemed 
a mist before 


he shy 
her life 
young man’s 
honest, so kindly and clear. 
to bring a Jump in her throat, 


and 
To Save 
this 


into eyes, 


her vision. 

And Bennett Daily regarded her steadily 
for a minute, and a thought of the strange 
dark man mind. He was con- 
scious of a feeling of disgust, of resentment, 
at the memory of the sight of his lips pressed 
young 


crossed his 


upon that spirited red mouth, the 
1 of her in his arms. 

thing,” he himself silently, 
> how it comes that a girl like her 


slim forn 

“Funny told 
“don’t 
can as for that sort of drifter.” 

But he stepped to the telephone upon the 
west wall and began calling for Toledo, giv- 
operator a message for New York. 
and it had to do with the 


lying at the slough’s 


ing the 
It was in code, 
monster brown raft 
mouth. 

Stanley listened, half unconsciously, for a 
Then she went outdoors to bring po- 
the storehouse. The day was 
mild and soft, with fog across the hills about 
midway, while their tops stood sharp against 
the blue of a windswept sky. 

The girl d lropped her pan and ran, swift- 
foot, to the end of the long structure that 
home and cook-shack to get a bet- 
ter view of the narrow winding valley. As 
she flew past the corner she came sharply 

Hundra, leaning close to the wall and 
writing fast in a book, his ear 
glued to the thin barrier between him and 


time. 


tatoes from 


was 


upon 
small note 
the foreman’s booming voice! 

At her sudden 
straightened, shot the 
black eves blazed at her. 


rush and stop the man 
» book into a hip pocket 


and ] Is 


\ still tongue,” he said in Hindustani, 
“is above price.” 

“Stop that,” she said furiously, “I won't 
have them think | have a secret speech with 
you. Speak the King’s English or keep 
silent.” 

“Bold,” he answered, ignoring eo com- 
mand, have warned you once. For this 


also I will take pay when the tume comes.” 

He turned away toward the toolhouse and 
Stanley with her potatoes, but 
she drooped and all the light 
from her face. She met the fore- 
he looked searchingly 


went back 


as she went 
Was gone 
man on the step and 
her. 
Then his glance traveled to the man criti- 
cally examining two cant-hooks. 
“Hm,” he said to himself, 


think—some things.” 


I'd hate to 


In THE week that fol- 
lowed the girl stayed close within doors. It 
seemed to her, somehow, that every time she 
went out something disagreeable happened. 

“T think I'll wash my hair today, Ma,” 
she said one day when the pale Autumn sun- 
light was bathing all the land in silver gold, 
“if T'll have ume before supper?” 

“Certainly. Plenty time. Take time.” 

she unbound the bright strands and 
gave them a vigorous scrubbing with soap 
and soft warm water from the reservoir. 
Then, wrapping them in a towel, she went 
out to the south side of the house and sat 
down on a sawhorse, tossed the mass for- 
ward and fell to the work of drying it. 

This was a pleasant task, a sort of idling, 
and she let her mind drift away in day- 
dreams after the manner of the young, while 
she spread and shook and rubbed the shin- 
ing web. 


ran to dry—and then 
The girl did not 
made, could not 


In a little while it beg 
it was a thing of b teed 
know what a picture it 
know. 

But Bennett Daily, coming up across the 
foot log, stopped in his tracks and caught 
his breath with a softly muttered oath. 

“My Lord!” he wonderingly. “It 
ain’t right for any one woman to have so 
much beauty as that! It just ain’t decent.” 

He smiled whimsically and came forward, 
treading softly in his heavy laced boots. 

The girl heard him, peeked through the 
curtain, and started to rise. 

“Don’t go, Stanley,” he called, “all I want 
is a good look at that hair of yours.” 

She laughed and obeyed, and he came and 
beside her, studying the wonderful 
flame and gold and curls with 


said, 


stood 
mass of 
amazed eyes. 

“Pure gold, 
he said, “why, 
do it?” 

He reached out a hand and laid it tenta- 
tively upon her bowed head, feeling the 
silken texture. At that touch, experimental, 
impersonal, a tremor swept through Stan- 
ley’s body, the strange lump rose in her 
throat, and it seemed as if her head whirled. 
She sat still as a young quail at its mother’s 
warning note, afraid to move lest it break 


— and silk,” 
How do you 


— and fire, 
it’s amazing! 


the spell. 

Then the big hand slipped down along 
the shining caught up a poruon, 
played with it in a keen appreciation. 

He looked down and Stanley looked up, 
and for a deep electric moment they faced 
each other in understanding. Then Daily 
thought suddenly of the swamper with the 
long dark eyes. He turned on his heel and 
went abruptly away. But for two days after 
he could not get the feel of those silken curls 
off his fingers. They were intimate and live 
as flesh, and he their per- 
sistent grip of his consciousness. 

That night in the little south room Stan- 
ley McLean's brown eyes were full of fire 
and visions and a 


mass, 


was irritated 


and shadows, of light 
dawning courage. 

“Oh, Lord,” she prayed fervently, ‘let my 
red hair sweep into his heart and fill it with 
its light. Ill make Lord,—I 
promise!” 


gor di, dear 


Our OF that touch on 
her head, the long wakeful. hours of the 
night that followed, Stanley McLean evolved 
the downright purpose of her life. 

It paled the rose of her cheek in its magni- 
tude, set her slim body quivering with 
nameless fears and shames and the beautiful 
courage of love itself. 

“Why shouldn’t I try?” she asked herself 
over and over. “Why shouldn't I fight for 
what I want? And Oh, man,—man,— 
you're so well worth fighting for!” 

From watching Bennett Daily from secret 
corners she took to watching him covertly 
in the open. Once or twice she let him look 
up and catch her eyes upon him,—and the 
very shame of the thing brought the blush 
hot upon her face, dropped her adoring 
glance. 

To the man at first this meant nothing. 
She was simply the little lost waif that she 
had been before, gay, spirited, beautiful to 
be sure, and wrapped in a mystery of which 
he did not approve. 

But her brown eyes were like fawn’s eyes, 
soft and alluring, albeit filled with a light 
that promised strength and fire, her lips 
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were red as pomegranates, and the milky 
whiteness of her skin was marvelous. 

And there was the memory of those silken 
locks on his fingers. More than once the 
man caught himself brushing that hand half 
unconsciously against a sleeve. 

And there was an aid for the girl in Bud- 
die, to whom Bennett Daily was deeply at- 
tached. The picture of these two always at 
Daily’s camp began to haunt him, to seem 
like light on dark waters. 

But there was the swamper, too. 

So the foreman laid the thing aside again 
and devoted all his mind to the work,—but 
Stanley would not be content. Day by day 
she played the game, the ancient blandish- 
ment of the woman. She took her long 
braids down from their accustomed position 
around her head and tied them with dull 
green ribbons, unearthed from some old 
trunk of Ma’s. 

When she waited on Bennett Daily at the 
table’s head it was no uncommon thing for 
one of these braids to slip forward and 
swing against his broad shoulder, a subtle, 
caressing intimacy. More than once the man 
looked up, wondering, but her face was al- 
ways unconscious, detached, perhaps ab- 
sorbed with the persiflage of some young 
lumber-jack halfway down the tables. 


NCE, IN the dark of a misty night, 

running in from the store-house she 
tripped and fell rolling, almost at the fore- 
man’s feet. It was a graceful fall, long- 
limbed and limber, and she laughed, a 
bewitching gurgle of mirth at her own awk- 
wardness, but Bennett Daily sprang forward 
like a shot and reached for the slim form 
that made a darker spot in the night. His 
arms gathered her up as they would have 
lifted Buddie, and somehow they raised her 
very near his breast that he might peer 
anxiously into the milky face of her, bloom- 
ing like a pale flower in the shadows. 

“You hurt, Stanley?” he wanted to know. 
“That was a nasty tumble.” 

For a moment she hung, limp across his 
arm, Jaughing in the night. 

“Not a bit of it, Bennett,” she said. “One 
stocking is a goner, but I’m all right,”— 
and that was the first time she had omitted 
the “Mr.”” The man noticed it but thought 
it was unconscious. 

“You young wild-cat!” he said smiling. 
“Runnin’ through the dark like this. Don’t 
you know you're likely to fall into the 
slough sometime?” 

“Swim out if I do,” she came back swiftly, 
“I swim like a duck.” 

“Can you, honest?” he asked delightedly. 
“Finest thing on earth for a girl to do all 
those things,—swim an’ ride an’ shoot a 
gun. Like to see it.” 

He had loosed her and she stood before 
him, a slim dark figure in the black mist, 
shaking back her braids. 

“I can ride and shoot,” she said. “The 
thing I can’t do, seems like, is to run with- 
out falling over my own feet!” 

For a moment they stood together, in- 
timately near and isolated by the night and 
the rain, laughing together, but Stanley’s 
heart was pounding beneath her breast with 
the miracle of that moment in his lifting 
arms, the feel of his rough garments against 
her satin cheek. 

Then she whirled away and the foreman 
went on down to the footlog, bound for his 
nightly trip of inspection to the raft. 

Continued in April 
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Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 
brings, But they can 
show you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 at all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the Ist of 
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month of publi- 





Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 


The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
tration, 45 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 
tisers are asked 
to give ref- 











cation. $3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. erences. 
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Day-Old Pullets 
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but we delivered far greater ae- 
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I'll Send You My 1936 Catalog FREE 


—Just Mail a Penny Postcard Today 


Don’t “Keep Chickens” — Let “‘Kerlin-Quality’’ Chickens “Keep You” 


KERLIN-QUALITY 


S.C. W. Leghorns —The Money- Making Strain: 
Bred, Developed, Improved for 36 Years. 
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Bred for Size and Type 
This hen laid 331 eggs at 
Alabama Contest. Hen 
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Hatched in World’s Largest Incubators — All Bloodtested 


Back of our Blooded Chicks are the Famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, Holter- 
man and other world’s finest bloodlines. 
maturing broilers guarantee highest profits. Order now or send for our 


= Book. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Big FREE 4-Color Foultry 3 A-Select | AAA-Exhibition 


C.A4. SIMS 


PRICES PREPAID—PROMPT DELIVERY 
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C. White Leghorns 
Why Our Customers Re-Order 


Poultry raisers that settle down to Roselawn Chicks 
and Hatching Eggs find that it stabilizes their pro- 
duction, eliminates gamble of changing hatcheries, 
reduces mortality and pushes profits far ahead. 
Many consecutive five, seven, nine-year shipments 
show real ‘Customer Satisfaction. ? 

Largest Barron Importations 
For 15 consecutive years, Tom Barron has sent us 
his finest birds—the 1935 importation was the 
largest in our history. Every Roselawn mating 
pedigree-sired. 450 contest awards in last five years; 
1400 testimonial letters from customers in 1935. 

Penny Postcard brings 1936 Catalog 

and Special Discounts. Write Now! 


ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM 


Route 10J, Dayton, Ohio 
Ref. Dun &. Bradstreets, or any Dayton Bank 























SEXED and non-sexed chicks, shipped 
iR you promptly by one of World's larg- 
A est Model Poultry Plants. The result 
cE of our breeding program of nearly a 
ERVICE quarter century. Thousands of hens 
en many trapnested, thousands of pedigreed 
PULAR males used to perfect Lindstrom 
Strains. Now our high egg¢ breeding 
, proved by hundreds of egg-laying contest 
awards, Leading breeds. Bargain Prices 
Catalog Free. 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTY FARM 
124 LINDSTROM ROAD, CLINTON, MISSOURI! 























STANDARD. Whether or Not SEX 
CHIX You Want Chicks 
AREAL OURS HAVE THE EGG BREED- 
- wy ING TO MAKE YOU MONEY 
Egg-laying-contest proved strains 
FRe ve mie have enriched the blood of Standard 
FANCY Breeds. SEXED, if desired. 
Prices LOW. We hatch 20 kinds. 
STANDARD HATCHERIES 


Chicks for years. MANY RARE and 
Box 108, Decatur, Ill., or Box 108, Terre Haute, Ind. 










































“¥ 2,000,000 Allied Chicks of 25 leading breeds from 
10 states for our 10,000 old and new customers in 
1936. Sexed and Hybrid chicks. Livability Guaranteed. 
sa ship C.O.D. No money down. Low prices with 


early order discount. Write TODAY for FREE - 
list and save money on your chicks. is ” 
ALLIED CHICKS 
2] P.O. Box ©-444 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 










Also Turkey Poults. 
DSL splebe. Dustrotes tees 

te ow to raise duc or 
& S $ PROFIT. Sent free. The 
Ridgway Duck Hatc ° 
Iinc., Box 27, LaRue, Ohio 
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BABY CHICKS DAY-OLD SEXED CHICKS 
Send for FREE CATALOG and low prices 
TODAY Code 985 
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CHICKS OF DISTINCTION. Sexed or Unsexed. 
Thousands of blood-tested baby chicks hatching for 
prompt delivery. We guarantee quality, 14 day livability 
and 100% alive delivery. Postage Prepaid. Unsexed 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
Black Minorcas and White Wyandottes, 100—$7. — 
300—$22.05. Anconas, Beautiful Buff, S. C. Dark 
Brown and White Leghorns (large type) 100—$6.95, 
300—$20.55; Giants, Silver Laced Wyandottes, New 
Hampshire Reds, Black Australor White and Buff 
Minorcas, 100—$8.95, 300—$26.55; PChicks from Special 
Mated Flocks add Ic per chick to ‘above prices.) Heavy 
Assorted 100—$6.90; Assorted for layers, 100—$6.40; 
Extra High Producing White and Black Leghorns 100— 
$11.45, 300—8$34.05. Day-old pullets in heavy breeds 
100—$11.45, 300—$34.05; Day-old pullets in light breeds 
100—$14.45, 300—$43.05. Heavy Breed cockerels 8c; 
Leghorn cockerels 5c. Assorted light cockerels 4c. 
Write for illustrated circular and further details. 
Heizer's Quality Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, Ind. 





ATZ'S MAMMOTH CHIX! Sexed chicks at rock bot- 
tom prices. Thousands hatching daily for immediate de- 
livery. We carry a livability guarantee. Superior chix 


| from all old hen’s eggs, unsexed, Rhode Island Reds, 





White, Barred and Buff Rocks (White Wyandottes and 
Buff Orpingtons, Extra Good) 100—$8.45, 500—$41.75, 
Big Type White Leghorns with floppy combs, Beautiful 
Dark Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted 100—$7.95, 500—$39.25. For Utility Grade, 
deduct one cent per chick from above prices. Assorted 
for Layers 100—$6.40, 500—$32.00. Day old Pullets in 
Heavies 100—$10.95, 500—$54.25. Day ~ Pullets in 
Leghorns 100—$14.95, 500—$74.25. Heavy Breed 
C “agp ge 8c and 10¢ each. English sephora Cockerels 

each. Special Cockerels 4c each. Prices are prepaid, 
100% % alive delivery. We specialize in Day old Pullets and 
Cockerels. Order from ad or send for our beautifully 
illustrated Catalogue. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 
Box No. 4, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





INSURE BIGGER PROFITS 1936 with chicks from 
Bagby Layers who set new World’s Record at 1935 
Missouri Contest. Champions 6 different breeds. 
Livability Guarantee. Low Prices. Discounts on ad- 
vance orders. 12 Breeds and Sex Guaranteed chicks. 
+g Catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 706, Sedalia, 
410. 


MOR-EG SUPER-QUA 





: ALITY CHICKS CHEAP. 100% 
Arrival guaranteed. Losses first 14 days replaced a 
price. Leading breeds. 100% bloodtested. Quick ship- 
ments all year. Prepaid. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 
123, Mexico, Mo. 


CHICKS. 240-311 EGG PEDIGREED MALE MAT- 
INGS. Only le per chick extra. Leading breeds. Thou- 
sands weekly. Guaranteed Sexed Chicks. Free Catalog, 
low prices, Special Offer. 

Mathis Poultry Farms, Route 10, Parsons, Kansas 


4,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and layers. 22 stand- 
ard breeds. Make more money raising poultry. Demand 
Darts electric hatched chicks. They are guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue, prices and early A discounts. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 17, Ramsey, Ind. 


GREENSBURG CHICKS for immediate shipment, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. $8.00— 
100. English White Leghorns $7.50—100. We guaran- 
tee chicks for aioe days and pay postage. Write for 
big free circula 

Cessasbans Hatchery Box 4, Greensburg, Ind. 


HELM’S OFFICIALLY PULLORUM TESTED 
CHICKS. Approved. Matings contain hundreds ROP 
Males. Champion Hen, Illinois Contest, 327 Eggs. 
Sexed Chicks. Old established. 

Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois 


SHEPPARD'S “FAMOUS” ANCONAS. World's best. 
First at world’s greatest shows for over twenty years. 
Champion layers. Reduced prices. Catalog free. 

Cecil Sheppard, Box F, Berea, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY with vigorous, high production Cen- 
tralia Super Quality Chicks. 7 leading breeds, B.W.D. 
blood tested. Priced low. Folder free 

Centralia Hatchery, Dept. 204, “Centralia, Mo. 


TURKEY POULTS—Bronze. Early shipments. Live 
arrival guaranteed. pd eggs. 85% fertility. Can 
send strictly fresh as 7 = 























_ Mason City, Iowa 


GENO TABLETS give your chicks a safe start. Dis- 
solve immediately in drinking water. 100 size 75 cents. 
Book on care of chicks free. 

Geno Remedy Co., Box M, Monticello, Illinois 


52 BREEDS. Bargains Hand-picked Chicks, Baby 

Turkeys, Started Chicks, Hybrids, Pullets, Cockerels; 

lowa Inspected. Wonderful Poultry Book Free. 
Berry's Farm, Route 6, Clarinda, Iowa 











DAY-OLD PULLETS 
or all Cockerels. Big hatches 
each week. Best quality, all 
ore Ti wo sup- 
of Feed Free. Order Now! 
ah breeds, Free toe punch 
service. Also purebred chicks 
not sexed. Send for Big Cal- 
endar Catalog. Box 33S. 


AJAK HATCHERY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 




















BUY GOOD LUCK CHICKS— 


Write today for Beautiful Color Catalog 
goons 20 popular breeds and FREE 


Neuhauser Hatcheries, Box 146, Napoleon, Ohio 




















CHICKS of modern quality. ,. All parent stock 
blood-tested. Large type White Leg- 
horns, Wh. & Bar. Rocks, R. I. Reds $8; N.'H. Reds $9; 
27 years hatching experience. Circular TREE. 

W. A. LAUVER, 230 Kellerville Rd., McAlisterville, Pa. 





AUSTRALORP—Lamona Headquarters. Importers 
World Champion 353-361-364 egg hens. Illustrated 
catalog shows customers profits. 

Osborne Farm, Holland, Michigan 


HILE’S SUPERIOR PEKIN DUCKLINGS at lowest 
prices. Eggs $7.00 Hundred. ipcion Led Ducklings, 
Chicks, Goslings, Poults. Catalog 

Hile Duckling Beeches. Carey, Ohio 


GOOD BREEDING always tells. That is why our chicks 
satisfy. We have a definite breeding program. Let us 
send you proof and full details before you purchase chicks 
elsewhere. Ramsey Hatchery, Box 4, Ramsey, Indiana 


CHICKS: Eleven Years Breeding Large Barron English 
White Leghorns. Prices Reasonable. Circular Free. 
Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box F, New Washington, 
Ohio 

SEYMOUR HIGH QUALITY CHICKS. Twenty-two 
different breeds. Write for prices, catalog and guaran- 


ee. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 31, Seymour, Ind. 
SMITH'’S BIG TYPE Buff Leghorn Chicks, Be first to 


breed the big ones. Money makers 
F. 8. ‘Smith, Hamilton, Ohio 
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POULTRY 


BUY DUBOIS HIGH QUALITY CHICKS, always de- 
pendable. A i4-day guarantee. All chicks hatched in 
new Smith Electric Machines of latest type. All flocks 
blood-tested and culled for high egg production. We 
have thousands of satisfied customers who say Dubois 
Chicks make them larger profits. If you have never 
raised Dubois chicks, send in your order today. 100% 
live delivery guarantee. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, White, Black Minorcas. White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $7.90 100, $23.25 per 
300. Buff Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes $8.40 per 100, $24.75 per 300. White, Black 
Giants, Light Brahmas, Columbian Wyandottes $9.90 
per 100, $29.25 per 300. White Leghorns (English 
Strain) Mottled Anconas, Brown, Buff Leghorns $7.40 
per 100, $21.75 per 300. Heavy Mixed $7.00 per 100, 
$20.50 per 300. Assorted Mixed $6.50 per 100, $19.00 
per 300. Prompt delivery. For discount on larger orders 
write for free literature. Dubois County Hatchery, 
Box 570, Huntingburg, Indiana 





BUY OUR MASTER BRED CHICKS. They cost you 
no more. Every chick is backed by livability guarantee. 
Purebred sturdy stock. Selected, Bred, mat 30 years 
by one of America’s oldest established firms. Assures 
more and larger eggs, bigger broilers, more profits. 
Bloodtested. Master Bred Single Comb Reds, Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 
50-—$4.75, 100—$8.45, 500—$41.75, 1000—$82.50; Min- 
orcas $8.95; Large type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns 50—$4.50, 100—$7.95; 500—$39.25, 1000— 
$77.50; Giants, Brahmas, New Hampshires $9.45; Heavy 
Assorted $6.00; Prepaid. Can ship C.0.D. Guarantee 
100% live arrival and replace any you lose first two weeks 
half price Order direct from this ad. 
Cc lov er Valley Poultry Farm, Box 14, Ramsey, Ind. 





30,000 SALEM CHICKS EACH WEEK. All chicks 
hatched in Electric Smith machines from eggs grading 
23 oz. and over. Our chicks live, grow and make you 
money. Fully guaranteed for 14 days. We pay postage. 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons and White Minorcas, $7.90; Silver Laced 
and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff & Black Minorcas, 
New Hampshire Reds, $8.40; White Giants and Brahmas, 
$9.95; White, Buff, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, $7.40; 
Heavy Mixed, $6.95; Assorted, $6.00. Write for our 
catalog We can make immediate shipment. Salem 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 10, Salem, Indiana 





GRAHAM'S CHICKS are Moneymakers as broilers, egg 
producers and breeders. All flocks tested for BWD by 
Antigen method. All standard breeds. Also Red-Rock 
cross for broilers. 

Graham's Hatchery, Nevada, Ohio 





POULTRY TRIBU NE —Leading poultry magazine. 
Five years $1.00; one year trial 25c in U. 8. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Morris, Tilinois. 





DUC KLI ING S high producing White runners. Greatest 
layers among fowls. $7 for 50. 

Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 
CHICKS—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Giants, 
Bloodtested. Low prices. Pennsylvania's Pioneer Hatch- 
ery. Established 1910. Write the 

Keystone Farms, Richfield, Pa. 








WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—Extra Choice Sturdy 





Toms. Hatching Eggs. Baby Poults for sale. Catalogue | 


free Goshen Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiana 





BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS. Live. Lay. Pay. No 
pickouts in pullets. Circular Free. 
d =. Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 





ONLY MAGAZINE giving latest poultry discoveries 
from all parts of world. Sample free. 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Dept. 54, Hanover, Pa. 


BEES 


et eee eet ee eet ee et eet et et ad 
BEES—Easy, pleasant, profitable work. Honey for the 
table. Write to-day for free booklet, “A Hobby That 
Pays." Free catalog bee supplies. 

Dadant & Sons, Box F, Hamilton, Illinois 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


HAVE YOU A LAME HORSE OR COW? Greatest 64 
page, illustrated Savoss Book on symptoms, diagnosing 
and treatment. Free. Write Today. 

Troy Chemical Co., 354 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Also profit by knowing of Savoss, formerly Save-the- 
Horse Treatment famous 40 years, at all druggists. 

















MILKING MACHINE Rubber for all makes. Guaran- 
teed quality. Low prices. Special inflations for all type 
shells. New improved teat cup with a suitable all 
yipe-line milkers. Better. Faster milki Write for 
iterature, prices. Save money. ou ; BreGucts Co., 
4007 N. ‘. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CREAM SEPARATORS—Save % on a Guaranteed 
Factory Rebuilt Machine, not just repaired but rebuilt 
from top to bottom and with new-machine Guarantee. 
State make and size desired. 

Box 738FJ, Port Huron, Mich. 


ABORTION—Lasting immunity one vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed. Money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department 
10, Kansas City, Mo. 


JACKS. Raise mules and get rich. 20 big black 
Svanish Jacks, Breeding Jennies, Stallions. Write for 
prices. Krekler’s Stock Farm, West Elkton (Preble 
County), Ohio. 


‘A SUR-SHOT” CAPSU LES, for Bots, Large round 
worms in horses. Literature free. Agents wan 
Fairview Chemical Co., Humboldt, 8. Dak. 


0. I. GC. AND CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 


0. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed 
Catalogue. Origigatess, 
. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 


RAISE GOATS for Profit and Health. Monthly maga- 


sine. 25c yearly; 5 months 10c. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 607, Fairbury, Nebraska. 





























POULTRY 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX ais fie Stereneo, ates Witt ‘HaTen THEM 





Mrs. Atz 


IF LESS THAN 100 ORDERED ADD Ic PER CHICK 


THOUSANDS HATCHING DAILY. SEXED or UNSEXED as 
you like them. Blood tested eleven consecutive years. We also carry 
a livability guarantee. From all old hen's eggs, unsexed. 
SUPERIOR GRADE UNSEXED 100 300 500 1000 
Rhode Island Reds, (White 


Wyandottes, extra special), Blue ( 
Andalusians, $8.45 $25.20 $41.75 $83.00 


Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons se 


White, Black & Buff Minorcas) 9 gs 
(Big type) New Hampshire Redsj ~* 


Golden Buff, Big English White, 

Beautiful Dark Rose and Single 7.95 23.70 39.25 78.00 
Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas 

For Utility Grade, deduct one cent from the above prices. 

Mixed Heavy Breeds.......... $6.95 $20.70 $34.25 $68.00 
Assorted for Layers Unsexed .... 6.40 19.20 32.00 64.00 
Day old pullets in Heavy Breeds..10.95 32.70 54.25 108.00 
Day old pullets in Light Breeds...14.95 44.70 74.25 148.00 


Pullets in Blue, PERT N 
White, Black & Buff Min. ...... {45-95 47-70 79.25 158.00 


White, Barred & 


28.20 46.75 93.00 


Heavy Breed cockerels 8c and 10c each. English Leghorn cockerels 5c each. Assorted Light Breed cockerels 
4c each. Prices prepaid 100% alive delivery. Write for prices on Hi-Record Chix. 
SEXED 99% ACCURACY—AND REMEMBER THAT WE SEX ONLY OUR VERY BEST GRADE 


OF CHICKS. 
ATZ’S HATCHERY, 












Sex Guaranteed or As Hatched. 


CHICK 





Our ort yr Hybrids are 





BOX 18, 


FREE ENOUGH FOR 2 WHOLE WEEKS 







only. Big discounts on chicks to western states. 
SS 


____ MILLTOWN, INDIANA 








WITH EACH 


Lady Windsor strain White Legneess cK 
end all leading purebreeds and crossbreeds. 100 CHICKS 
NEW BLOOD BREEDING METHOD 
We blend the high production bloodlines from internationally famous 

breeders to give you the most ee and meet in a eer Chicks. 








FREE 








and ! AT FORTUNES. Big 
es Hybrids are REE FEED cfer good cust of Rackian RGLEMEMONG 






TELLS | ae 











me BUSH?) CHIX 


3 C.0.D. No Money Down 
F REE! sy "Pollo ait obvvat 


amazing flock im- 
Provement program os eradicate 
jisease in parent floc by 
scientific selection of br ~ 4. i 






















c.0. EPAID. No Money Dawn. 
Get Details, lowest prtese now, Ass’ All 
Breede, $5.40 up. He 

BUSH HATCHERY 
R-17 Clinton, Mo. 


BLY World’s Oldest & Greatest 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
PARKS’ STRAIN — Scientifically Selected— 
Tra 4 —Progeny Tested for 
Ecas by the Parks since 1889. FIRST strain 
op vie fp the LEX ADING LAYING CO f 

















| CB. TEST 


Cost You LESS 

















Sain crits f 9-90 47.50 94.00 








8 days. Wi ea bear Bae Ta a $1 per 1 
Fleck averages of 24: better State BWD any 
and aes ivania. ROP, Catalog Fr true “to 
SPECIAL EGG ‘AND CHICK DISCOUNTS wll taformation ‘aed 
5.W. PARK & SONS Bax R ALTOONA,PA. , RFD 23, mm. 








HUSKY NORTHERN CHICKS 


Bred for size, eggs, iyabiity. Pedigreed R.O.P. = 7 
head Ser Matings. U. AD roved. Wh. Leg., 
Rocks, Wh. Rocks. Reds, ‘wit jyan. All stock biood: 


tested. Sexed Chicks if desired. ae Catal 
LAKEVIEW POULTRY FARM 44, Helland, Michigan 

















70 BREEDS Chickens, geese, turkeys, 
and ducks. Choice, pure-bred, 
hardy and most profitable. Baby Chicks, —~ 
ing Eggs Breeding Fowils, at new low prices. 
business since 1893. rime large catalog FREE. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 827 MANKATO, MINN 
SS 










FROG RAISING 




















RAISE GIANT FROGS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY—START BACKYARD! 





Pair of breeders lay 10,000 eggs yearly. Modern 
methods hatch up to 90%! No other livestock 


multiplies so rapidly. 
We Buy What What You Raise and Pay Up to $5.00 


Per Dozen, The frog market is waiting for all you 
raise and is practically unlimited. Demand exceeds 
supply everywhere. FREE 

We furnish breeders, instructions’ BOOK 
and market 


WRITE Send postcard or letter to- 

day for complete informa- 

tion and literature. 

AMERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 
(World’s Largest Frog Market) 

Dept.150-C NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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horns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
shires-Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks 











All chicks produced from flocks 
tested for Pullorum Disease (B.WV. D.) 
by the Official State testing agency 
: of one of the six New England States. with} 
REACTORS FOUND 
Tube Agglutination tested 
- within the preceding calendar year 


“WELL BRED/*"WELL BREEDERS” 


4 
4 






TT gai 


















What have been the important changes in the 

poultry business during the past 25 years? 
When were New Hampshires first 
advertised? Under what name? 


When did crossbred chicks 
first become popular? 


Which breeds are gaining, and which are losing 
in popularity in northeastern United States? 


These and other interesting 
facts are found in our new 1936 
Silver Anniversary catalog 
You'll find it decidedly differ- 
ent, and very interesting. 
A copy is being re- 
served for you. Send 
for your copy NOW. 
& will help you decide just 
ich kind of chickens will 
nenadhemedtabanty ter you. 


Hall Bros. 


80 











Free Catalog 
“Never a week without 


Box 83 a hatch,’ since 1927. 
We ship Prepaid and 

Wallingford, Conn. Guarantee Safe 
Tel. 645-5 





Delivery 


















red to LIVE and LAY 
At Low Prices... Bloodtested, Free Range 
Flecks. Big, strong chicks from vigorous, 
range- sarees, bred-to-lay flocks. All mat- 
ings B. W. D. Tested. Mo. Accredited. 
Prompt service guaranteed. 100 per cent 
safe delivery anywhere. Catalog free. 
SAVE TIME—ORDER FROM THIS aS 
Postpaid Prices--Utility Matings 100 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns... $7.90 $38. "50 
8 Waite Wrandotten, Buf Orpingtons.{ 8-40 41.00 
<<. ‘| 8.90 43.50 
Jersey WhiteGiants ....... 9.40 46.00 
Heavy Assorted. . . -+ + s+ © «© 7.40 36.00 


Special prices on larger orders. Less than 100 chix, add Ic each. 


Ff X ED (HI $.C. WHITE LEGHORES 100 500 


Sexed Pullets . $16.80 
— Cocker eis woe 5.00 22.50 
uracy e 
chicks of ohe Romane ig Terms: Chicks shipped 
a oaet s with order. If oalend C.0.D., send $1 per 100 
O.D., plus delivery charges. Write 
—, “CHICKER s Box A-262 MEXICO, MO. 


Brevaid if aa 

















More Winter Eggs. .Greater Profits 

. these are the stories coming 

to us telling of success never be- 

fore experienced with other Leg- 

vooding Corwicate sent to 

ery buyer of Chicks. Free Beauti- 

fully illustrated cataloe telling the 

fascinating story of Northland Winter 
yers. 


ag ug iced fy 4 
Dept. Fr-18™ Warund Co ‘Mich. 


CHICKS*'30 Days Trial 


guarantee. Money eotented on sow ee not true to breed. No 
need acod to take chapees ou get 30 to make sure chicks are as 
sqprenented, | Bo or ‘pallet Snicke ed. Low prices. All 


Tested. Easy Boving plan. os 
Secee tage . MO. 


Blood 
env Gon gen arn FREE 
every week in 
the year raising 
ROYAL baby birds. 


— waiting for hundreds of thousands; easy to 

raise; y youget your money for them when only 25days 
ls and picture book for stamp. Write 

»R Co., 300 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 


tLDOT: ‘CHICKS wes 


ali Maturing—Heavy Laye 
Proved Profit Makers Over 20 a 
Master Leghorns, Reds, Rocks. 
Hampel ires. 


New 
ested for B.W.D. 
old. 3 wesks old chicks, 4-12 weeks old pullets, Low Vesuante 
936 Road, Boo 


3 A. Hilipot, 1 
Frenchtown, J. FR ~ 


WHITE WYANDOTTE. Chicks - Eggs 


seek ear. Ist Yaw Winners Ohio, New York. Tenn., Kentucky 1935 
= ie Fe Layers, Large Eggs. Priced Low. Buy from a Specialist 
BOWDEN & SON, Box 195K. _ MANSFIELD, OHIO 


y4i = M ame H ‘a@.@m Increase your prof- 

























its. Purebred Poultry since 1900. Heavy. big 
eee roducers. 10,000 Prizes. Catalog Free. 
A Jie lemer Hatchery, Austin, Minn. 








SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


STR 4 WBERRY LANTS—Hardy heavy-rooted, 
northern grown a. Newest and best kinds at lowest 
prices. Also Red, Black and Purple Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Dewberries, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Grape Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc All stock guaranteed 
50 Gem and 50 Mas todon Everbearing Strawberry, 
$1.00; 100 each, $1.75. 100 each Dorsett and Fairfax 
Strawberry, $1.50. Latham, Chief or Viking Red Rasp- 
berry, or Eldorado Blackberry, $1.25 per 100. 12 Con- 
cord Grape, 50c. 10 Big 2 yr. Shrubs, $1.00. Color cata- 
log Free Rokely & Son Nursery, Box 240, Bridgman, 
Michigan 
sé ARI I'S FRUIT PLANTS—World’s Finest Varieties 
Poem ac, most productive of all Raspberries; Black 
Beauty, Newburgh and other top notch Raspberries for 
home and commercial planting; Youngberries and Boy- 
senberries, highest quality of all bramble fruits; Brainerd 
and Alfred Blackberries, Poorman Gooseberries, Red 
Lake Currants: Sweet September-——-The sensational new 
Fall Bearing Cherry; Lodi Apple, Kette Peach, Stanley 
Plum and many other varieties. Best of fruit and orna- 
mentals described in our new Catalog. Write for free 
copy. W. N. Scarff’s Sons—Dept. 20, New Carlisle, Ohio. 











TREES of Select Quality for Spring Planting. We offer 
for spring planting 150,000 one year apple, limited quan- 
tity two year olds, best new and older varieties. 150,000 
select Peach trees one year and June Buds. Nut trees all 
kinds. Ornamentals of all kinds. We specialize in growing 
apple and peach trees for commercial orchardists. All 
stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to name. 1936 
Catalog ready It's Free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
Box D, Princess Anne, Maryland. 

FROSTPROOF cabbage and onion plants. Millions now 
ready Wakefields, Dutch, Golden Acre, Copenhagen, 
Gloria, Wax and Yellow Bermuda 500—60c, 1000—S$1.00, 
5000—-S84.50. Will ship COD. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. Free catalog Potato, 
Tomato and Pepper Plants 

Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Georgia. 








Open field grown—Frost proof 
Leading varieties. Postpaid: 
200, 60e¢; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Collect: 500, 60¢; 1,000, 
$1.00 romato, Lettuce, Beet, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Pepper, Sweet Potato Plants. Write for free catalog and 
cultural directions 

Piedmont Plant Co., 


PIEDMONT PLANTS 
Cabbage and Onion plants. 


Box 907, Albany, Ga. 





WHY PAY MORE: 100 ( ‘oneord. grape plants $1.65. 
Our 1936 catalog full of Amazing bargains. Mastodon, 
Wayzata, Gem Everbears. Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Seeds. 
Free Catalog 

Wolnik Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan 





TWO 1-OUNCE > PAC KAGE S MAULE’S BEET SEEDS 
10c! Tested, guaranteed. Detroit Dark Red, Crosby's 
Early Egyptian, enough for two 100-foot rows. Send 
dime todas Seed Book free Wm. Henry Maule, 
746 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





PLANTS—Open _ field 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
Tomato, Sweet Potato 


grown Cabbage, Onion, Pepper, 
plants. Write for catalog 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT PLEASE at very rea- 
sonable prices, Strong, Vigorous, Dependable. Kayner's 
high quality, fresh dug plants will go a long way toward 
making your strawberry enterprise a success. True to 
name, Safe Delivery, 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Dorsett 100 70c, 1,000 $4.25, 5,000 $18.75; Fairfax, Cats- 
kill, Culver, Redheart, Chesapeake, 100 70c, 1,000 $4.75, 
5,000 $21.25; Premier, Aberdeen, Aroma, Wm. Belt, 
Gandy, Big Joe, Lupton, Pearl, Fruitland, 100 65c, 1,000 
$3.75; 5,000 $16.25; Blakemore, Sen Dunlap, 100 65c 
1,000 $3.25, 5,000 $13.75; Joyce, Southland, Clermont, 
100 70c, 1,000 $4.00, 5,000 $17.50; Everbearers; New 
Gem, 100 $1.00, 1,000 37. 25, 5,000 $31.25; Mastodon 
100 $1. 00, 1,000 $6.75, 5,000 $28.75; Big ‘Valuable cata- 
log FREE. 


Rayner Bros., Box 14, Salisbury, Maryland 





100 FAIRFAX. 100 DORSETT Strawberry Plants 
$1.00—60 Gladiolus, 6 best colors $1.00—8 Downing 
Gooseberries or Cherry currants $1.00—5 Hydrangeas 
2 ft. $1.00—10 Red leaf Barberry $1.00—10 Regal 
Lilies $1.00—3 Bittersweet Vines 50c—4 Phlox 50c 
6 everblooming Roses, McArthur, Talisman, Testout, 
Radiance, Druschki, Sunburst, 2 years $1.65—20 Apple 
Trees, | year4ft. 5 Jonathan, 5 Grimes, 2 Transparent, 
5 Red and 3 Yellow Delicious $4.00—-8 Montmorency or 
Richmond cherries, 2 years $2.00—5 Elberta, 3 Hale, 2 
Golden Jubilee Peaches $2.00—10 Chinese Elms, 4 ft. 
$1.00 (Prepaid). Grapes, Hedgings, Small Fruits, Roses, 
Shrubs at Bargain Prices. Colored Catalog Free. 
Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, lowa 





$3.00 PER 1000 UP, for maeey. northern, new land grown 
Strawberry Plants. Full Guaranteed. Including 
Grand Champion, the largest and most profitable Spring 
bearer, Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill. Our improved Mas- 
todon, the great Gem and the honey sweet Wayzata 
Everbearers. Red, Black, Yellow, Purple Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Dewberries and Youngberries, all in | 
year and bearing size. 1000 Red Raspberry Plants 
$11.00, 1000 Grape Vines $20.00, 12 Roses $1.60. The 
following items for $1.00 each; 4 Apple Trees, 5 Peach 
Trees, 8 Prize Dahlias, 12 Cannas, 50 Asparagus and 1i2 
ee, 100 Gladioli Bulbs. Large Color Catalog F ree. 
Westhauser Nurseries, Box 91, Sawyer, Michigan 





FOUR MILLION HEALTHY, “State Certified” Straw- 
berry Plants at new low prices. Extra large discounts for 
early orders. Mastodon, Wayzata, and Gem everbearing 
varieties start to bear in 90 days after set. 3 crops 18 
months. Alfred 14-inch Blackberry. Yellow Raspberries, 
White Blackberries, Newburgh, Chief, Latham, St. Regis, 
Cumberland Raspberries. Grapes, Fruit Trees, Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Seeds and full line. Hundreds of Money 
Saving bargains and collections. 100 Concord, Niagara or 
Moores Early grape vines | yr. No. 1 for only $1.95 
Prepaid. 1000 Strawberry Plants $3.50 not paps. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beautiful catalog F 

South Michigan Nursery (R4), New Buffalo, Mic ll 





BERRY PLANTS of Superior Quality. 5,000,000 Straw- 
berry plants Mastodon, Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, Pre- 
mier and other Leading varieties. Raspberry and Black- 
berry plants. Grape Vines, Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes. Asparagus roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog is 
chock full of good things. It's Free. Write forit. Bountiful 
Ridge Nurseries, Box D, Princess Anne, Maryland. 





C.0.D. PLANTS. PAY POSTMAN. 700 Frostproof 
Cabbage, Onions, any variety, mixed as wanted $1.00; 
1000—S1.25; 5000—S5.00. List free 

Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 





FREE—1936 Novelty Seed Catalog—sShows Hundreds 
of Rare, Unusual Plants—Profitable and Easy to Grow. 
Send for it Today 


Grant's Supply Store, Dept. FJ, Warsaw, Illinois. 





Blakemores, Aro- 


Cc ‘E eRTIF 1E =D STRAWBERRIES 
Dorsett, 


mas: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 10,000, $17.50. 
Fairfax: 300, $1.75; 1,000, $4.2 
Shelby Plant onan Memphis, Tennessee. 


WE OFFER very latest varieties in Strawberry plants 
low as $2.70—1000 up, Raspberry $5.85, Blackberry 
$11.70, Fruit Trees 40c, grapes 4c, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Catalog free. Srnec’s Nursery, Baroda, Mich. 





SEND NO MONE Y. PAY POSTMAN. Frostproof 
Cabbage, Onions, 550—75c; 1000—$1.25; 5000—$5.00. 
Any variety. Mixed as wanted. List free. 

East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 





“HARDY NUT TREES.” The best varieties obtainable. 
Catalogue on request 
Jones’ Nurseries, Box B356, Lancaster, Pa. 











SCHROE R’ 8 BE TTE R PLANTS: Write for prices on 
all kinds of Vegetable Plants. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





800 LARGE SWEET Spanish onion plants, live delivery 
guaranteed, and collection of 10 packets vegetable seeds 
only $1.00 Postpaid. John Currie, Tacna, Arizona 





STRAWBERRIES, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grape 
plants, leading varieties. Get our price list before buying; 
save money. Patterson's Nursery, Box 95, Sawyer, Mich. 





w RITE 
oe 
Valdosta, Ga. 


for prices on leading varieties of Vegetable 
W. Schroer, Jr. Grower of Quality Plants, 








G RAFTING WAX—Old fashioned, hand stretched, 
guaranteed to withstand heat and cold. Fifty cents 
pound, postpaid. Lyman Davis, Monson, Maine. 





GINSE NG —most valuable crop grown. Hundred seed, 
$1.00; thousand $3.00. Plants, $1.00 dozen; $5.00 hun- 
dred. Instructions included. Collins, B261, Viola, Iowa. 





CERTIFIED SERICEA—-Korean-Kobe-Harbin lespe- 
deza seed. Low prices from old reliable Pioneer Grower. 
Write, J. B. Lucas, Franklin, Kentucky. 


CHESTNUT TREES. Blight-Resistant. Bearing 
delicious nuts at 3 and 4 years of age. Send for circular to 
Chestnut Nursery, Manheim, Pa. 











GRAFTING WAX for Orchardists. Michigan State Col- 
lege formulas used. Free price list. Dealers wanted. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 





10 AP P L E 
$4.00, Postpaid. L. F. 


10 PEACH# trees, 3 ft. assorted varieties, 
Dintelman, Belleville, Illinois. 





RED CLOVER $10.50 per bushel, Timothy $1.50, Hardy 
Alfalfa $6.90, Grimm Alfalfa, vented bag $8.90, Scarified 
Sweet ¢ ‘lover $2.70, Unhulled $1.50, Korean Lespedeza 
$1.75, all triple recleaned, sacked. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory quality. Write, free samples and catalog. 

Frank Sinn, Box 409, Clarinda, lowa 





FREE America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and Seed 
Book. Full Natural Pictures. Big bargains. Amazing 
offers. Sensational Low Prices. We grow and sell fruit 
trees, shrubs, roses, plants and seeds by the million. 
Guaranteed Stock from America's Largest Direct-To- 
You Nurseries. Write 

Inter-State Nurseries, 14 E. 


Street, Hamburg, lowa. 





RED RASPBERRY PLANT SPECIALISTS. Certi- 
— Stock. Leading varieties including Newburgh and 
carly June, also Blackberries, Strawberries, Grapes, 
Frat Trees, Shrubs, re ony oe ete. Everything 
guaranteed. Prices low. Catalog 
Bert Baker, Hecaiek Falls, N. Y. 





TIMOTHY $1.85; Red Clover $10.00; Alfalfa $5.90; 
Scarified White Sweet Clover $2.75; Alsike Clover $12.00. 
Mixed Alsike or Red Clover and Timothy at $3.75. All 
per bushel. Bags Free. Complete price list, samples, 
catalog upon request. Standard S 52 East 
Fifth St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Company, 





ALFALFA. Kansas grown $5.75; Grimm Alfalfa $12.00; 
Sweet Clover $3.00. All per bushel, f.o.b. Salina. We buy 
from producers and sell at lowest prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ask for samples and prices all field seeds. 
Kansas Seed Company, 440 N. Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas 





HARDY ALFALFA $5.90, Grimm Alfalfa $7.50, White 
Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow $4.00, Red Clover $10.30. 
All 60 Ib. bushel, triple recleaned. Return seed if not 
satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





GEM, MASTODON EVERBEARING. World's Larg- 
est Strawberries. 250 Plants $2.00 Dorsett, Fairfax 250 
—$1.50. Everbearing Originator. Lllustrated Catalog. 
Seeds. Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Catskill $4.00 per 1,000, 
Other kinds cheaper, Superior quality guaranteed, Com- 
mon sense catalogue free. 

H. D. Richardson & Sons Box 2, Willards, Md. 








GROW YOUR OWN TOBACCO, 100 plants $1.00 post- 
paid, will produee 50 pounds choice leaf. 300 plants, 
$2.00. Instructions free. 

Burley Farms, 1300 Brook, Louisville, Ky. 





PAY THE POSTMAN—Send no money. Fooespees 
Cabbage and Onion Plants. Leading varieties. 
1,000, 90¢. Albany Plant. Co., Albany, a Be 





EARLY ee PAPERSHELL PECAN and fruit 
trees, berry plants, nuts, cheap land. New catalog free. 
ass Pecan C ompany, Lumberton, Miss: 





C.0.D. SEND NO MONEY. Frostproof Cabbage and 
Onion Plants. All varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000 90c. Prompt 
shipment. Georgia Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


, te Oe eee 
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a AGENTS WANTED 


STEADY WORK for responsible man. Wonderful 
opportunity for good steady cash income and extra money 
to save. Old established manufacturer will furnish you 
ith complete stock of Finest Guaranteed Food Products. 
Farm and Household Necessities on credit—you pe 
when sold Premiums, Dealer Helps and Fast-selling 
Specials for quick sales and profits. Anderson of Utah 
sold $402.70, Karel of Michigan $347.48, McMillen of 
Pennsylvania $314.15 in one week. Work very -—-~ 
Permanent Previous Experience unnecessary. Write 
McConnon & Company, Room 74CG, Winona, Minn. 
FARM JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for 
men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. 
Steady work with good pay. Special training given. 
Write giving age, reference, complete address and tele- 
phone number to 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 








GORGEOUS 52-PIECE DINNER SET FREE. De- 
livered to you, all charges paid. You buy nothing. Just 
show catalog of sensational bargains to friends. Write 
for free catalog. Family Supply Co., 505 Elm, Dept. 239, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





IF YOU WANT TO GET Groceries and Household Su 
plies at Wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make $9. 
a day besides, send me your name immediately. No ex- 
perience necessary. Complete outfit sent on trial with- 
out money risk 

Albert Mills, 2695 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAKE BIG PROFITS—Sell Dunlap Pants, Jackets, 
Uniforms, Raincoats, Shirts. Sanforized Pants, $1.39 
and up—other values to $4.95. Largest commissions— 
eash bonus. Garments Free to producers. No experi- 
ence needed Selling Outfit FREE. 

Dunlap Pants Co., Dept. 196-C, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAN WANTED by shoe manufacturer established 32 
years for sales work. Ready cash daily and extra bonuses 
to producers. No experience needed. Your own shoes at 
factory prices. Sales outfit free. Write Mason Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. B15, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





MEN OR WOMEN —Look after local Coffee and Tea 
Route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necessi- 
ties. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. 
Pay starts immediatc'v. Bright future 

Blair Laboratories, Dept 513-R, Lynchburg, Virginia 





AGEN Ts S: Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-oz. 
Vanilla 84%c Rg azZOT Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 sticks 
Chewing Gum 12c¢ 150 other bargains. Experience un- 
necessar Write 

Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo 





WANTED: Manto start in business selling widely-known 


products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 
company; established 1889. Big Earnings. No capital or 
experience needed. Write for free particulars. 


Rawleigh's, Box C-1-FJN, Freeport, Illinois 





MAKE GOOD MONEY Taking Orders; Shirts, Ties, 


Underwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Pants, Uni- 
forms, Sales Kit Free! Nimrod Company, Dept. 163, 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 





SPECIAL WORK for women up to $20 weekly and your 
dresses free of extra cost, representing Fashion Frocks 
No investment. No canvassing. Send size 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. CC-1086, € ‘incinnati, Ohio 





MEN! WOMEN! No dull times selling guaranteed food 
products. Regular customers. Steady income. Experi- 
ence unnecessar Free sample. Write today. Federal 
Pure Food Company, N-2944 Lake Street, Chicago 





$6.00 HOURLY Amasing Karnu Refinishes autos like 
new without rubbing, polishing, waxing or painting. 
Wipes on with cloth. Lasts to 12 months. Free 
Sample Karnu, Dept. Z-59, Cincinnati, Ohio 





BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive 
territory 

Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minnesota 





CASH INCOME DAILY Silvering Mirrors at Home. 
Plating Autoparts Reflectors, Tableware, Etc., Combi- 
nation Outfit. Write 

Sprinkle, Plater., 325, Marion, Indiana 





NEW SUCTION MOP cleans like magic. Revolutionary 
invention Banishes cleaning drudgery. Housewives 
amazed. Biggest seller in years. Outfit Free. 

Kristee, Dept. 253, Akron, Ohio 





$2.00 HOURLY with new, scientific cream that mends 
all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and 
thread. Stands laundering. Free sample. 

Sewnomore, Z-762, Cincinnati, Ohio 





SOMETHING N NEW IN FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 

Red Comet Automatics. Proved in West five years. Ex- 

clusive territory. Low price opens pocketbooks. Write 
Red Comet, 429 Comet Building, Littleton, Colo. 





WONDER WEEDER—Twice as fast as hoe. Better 
work—same price—agents wanted. 
Link Company, Fargo, N. D.—Hammer Mills too. 





ADDRES 
Dealers 


ING—Mailing Circulars, at home, for Mail 
Earn $15 weekly. Stamp brings particulars. 
Wilson Company, Dept. F, Long Beach, Calif. 








MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- 
chinery or experience reeded. Guaranteed formulas. 
Catalog free. Kemico, 85, Parkridge, Illinois 





“UKO"” CLEANS AND WHITENS clothes. Softens 

water. Saves soap: Sells 25c. Profit 17c. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago 

HEALTH AND PROFIT Gathering Medicinal Herbs, 

Roots, Barks, Flowers, and Evergreens. Details 10c. 
C. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri 





MOTHERS—special work. Up to $22 a week. No house- 
to house; experience or investment. Give dress size. 
Dept. Y-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Sel med dit 


THE GREAT MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 
both in 1933 and 1934. in the past 7 years in competition with the best breed- 
ers from every part the U.S. our birds have won 938 awards and cups at 
national laying contests, All these hens were raised on our own breeding 
farm, Thousands of their sisters and daughters are used in our AAA flocks, 


$40 per WEEK Net Income 


For 19 years we have maintained a large trapnest 
breeding farm to improve the laying qualitiesof our 


“From your AAA chicks, I have 400 
. ” -2 flocks. Over 12,000 poultry raisers order from us every 
xcellent pullets that began laying at 41-2 vearh they knee they ill get de jable. 


months, We have been 
getting 20 to 22 doz. 
eggs a day since Sept. 


egg bred, easily raised chicks 
at moderate prices, 


DISCOUNTS 


on advance orders 





15 and cars passing our 
home pay us 40c to 45c 
a doz. Feed costs run 


$40 week forour wor 





Do Your Own Chick Sexins | J0 Varieties 

Special FREE booklet explains 
how you can save over 2c per 
pullet by doing your own sexing 
and then have the cockerels free. 


$@2° 100 up 








"1 R.B. M a a, 
= Nov. 2, 1 


FREE CATALOG 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 608, Clinton, Mo. 





iy «, HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE‘ <@ 


: poo PURE BRED Golden Rule Chicks are your safeguard against inferior chicks, your guarantee of 


strong, vigorous, large ty 


, healthy chicks. You'll find Golden Rule prices are very reasonable. 


Get our DISCOUNTS FOR EA LY C HICK ORDERS. 18 favorite varieties, all bred for high Fae 
of large size eggs. Bloodtested for BWD by antigen method. Chick losses first 14 ive replaced at 4% regu- 


lar price. 100% alive arrival guaranteed. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 


BEAUTIFUL 32 PAGE CATALOG FREE. 
BOX 10 


Write today. 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 





chicks, breeding stoc 





3 FOY’S New Illustrated Poultry Book FREE! 


A oy = te guide to pope pains ants 
and pigeons. Also A 


Box 3, 


qe raising. Low prices on 40 varieties 


ullet Chicks. Send 5c for postage. 


CLINTON, IOWA 





@ikc FRANK FOY, 
CHICK BARGAINS 


A REAL special discount 
offer. Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 
AND CHICK GUIDE, 
chock full of valuable chick 
raising information, pictured 
description of chicks and our 
own trapnest farm. Three 
grades from 3c light cockerel 
chicks to our finest R.O.P. sired 
chicks. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Minorcas, White Giants, Sus- 

hybrid and sexed 
chicks COLONIA 
POULTRY FARMS, ‘Box 
663 Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
929 Market St., we Boned, 
ton, Del., or 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


CHICK PRODUCERS 
CALHOUNS CHICKS 
S$ Gry a TRIPLE GUARANTEE 

i. re-bred Tyaratine prey Cathoun‘e 6-woek eek LOWEST 
S Ghicks a MUST iSPtive! Pistemieic 3 weeka re- houn's PRICES 
pp the U wire O: 8 Piroroas j, healthy chicks Hai} —s that 


are 
a = + — a ear oxpeb Brine. £ fresh sin air, f 
‘iso culcks from pedi he a ate ted. coredited. ‘Sak 















Soy PRbe ies ese sain eos UnONS 
Wis OLD PULLETS.. 25x? 


Pullets of ped 
Sexed i... 
also lar se: -—_ and non-sexed chic icks, 





a b- - 


Popular Breeds—ilow prices—tibe' guaran- 
tees. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Cir- 
cular. Write—The New Washington Hatchery 
Co., Box F, New Washington, Ohio. 









140. 000 ie. 


OVERSIZE. SIEBS| 
CHICKS 


You just can't doubt the good judg- 
— of 140,000 honest ult 
ers who have bought FOR 
MILLION SIEB CHICKS, Their 
ference for Sieb’s Oversize Chicks 
s the strongest proof of their re- 
markable value that could possib! 
be offered. Sieb’s Chicks are ON 
GRADE ONLY, THE BEST. Wonderful 
layers of large premium eggs and extra 
pounds of meat for broilers insures you 
a eg? profitable flock. Send for our new Poultry 
or order from thisad. We guarantee 100%, 
live prepaid delivery. 


AVOID DELAY--ORDER NOW 


Wns Brn bte Leghorns « « 577/95 $38.50$74.50 
bei Sues wm wrants. | 8.45 41.00 79.50 
Misacet inne} 8.95 43.50 84.50 
Heavy Mixed tor Browters.. 7-45 36.00 69.50 
Light Mixed tortayers... 6.95 33.50 64.50 
Heavy & Light Assortes.. 7-15 34.50 66.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks .... 5-95 28.50 54.50 

Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less mee 100. 


SEXED Prices oeriiees, 12, 15.95: "Males. $4. 48 5 a 


CHICKS Hesy” Breeds, Pullets, ales, 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 211 duarapteed. uu, 























PROFIT 
BRED 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


MAKE Bigger Poultry BALANCED 
Profits this year. Buy BREED 
chicks of Balanced 
Breeding inheriting 
generations of proved 
blood. Full satisfaction 
guaranteed. Free cata- 
log upon request. 


Hubbard 
Farms 
Box No. 143 
WALPOLE, N. H. 


nfa BO 0) 


Layers in 40 Drecds {ar ybrid. Baby ~~ f 4 
posmereee. YR 4 D. popes. Paeninee Gos- 
in Baby Tur A. neas. 

Nabeb Hatcheries, Bex Y, Gambier, Ohie 


HUBBARD’ 
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Beat hard times with good layers. 
Branch of famous packing company writes 
us for list of our customers saying 
that Carter’s Champions make the 
finest fancy top-of-market broilers 
and lay biggest premium quality 
8. Leading Eastern Poultry house 
establishes special branch to get pre- 
mium quality eggs and broilers from 
caster Champions. Prompt service. 
send = cent safe delivery, strong, 


thy chicks anywhere. 
LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
Fully Prepaid Prices 100 1000 
Laghorus, Anconas.,...} 97-06 $38.50 $74.50 
Barred, White, Buf 

Rocks, 8. Cc. Reds. White} 8-45 41.00 79.50 
Wyands., Buff Orps.... 

Columbian Wyandottes.. 8-90 43.50 85.00 
Heavy Assorted........ 690 34.00 67-00 
Foe Species Quality Chicks add Ic per chick; 

pecial Quality add 3c per chick. 
S E 4 c D Sexed Chicks—either pullet 
or male chicks —one day 
Eatoit Gutrantasa Sore true 
Cc H l Cc KA to eex. Prices given below. 


Prices Per 100 Day Old Pullets Day Old Males 
Leghorns, Anconas.100 for $!4- .90 100 for $4.45 
Any Heavy Breed.100 for 12-9 100 for $8.95 





Guarantee: Money back for erence in price of 
chicks not true to sex under 90%. 


Gate shipped prepaid at above prices. 







free 


ship C. O. D.on receipt of $1 per 100 
bata g We pay postage. Send CATAL 96 
your order today. Catalog free. a 


CARTER’S CHICKERY | 


Dept. 208 Eldorado, 














~ — 2 
Guaranteed First 4Wks. 
Rock-Red Cross Chicks 


Chicks lost in excess of 2% during first 4 weeks will be 


98% Livabili 
on R. 1. Red 


replaced free or purchase price refunded. We could not 
make this Guarantee year after year if our chicks did not 
possess unusual vigor. 


44,000 Pullorum Tested Breeders 
Largest flock in the U. 8S. tested for pullorum (B.W.D.) 
and found 100% free. Tests were made by Mass. Agri- 
cultural College. Every egg set is produced on our own 
farm. 

Customers report a good percentage of 3 Ib. broilers at 
10 weeks. Pullets start laying at about 444 months, and 
are usually in 50% production of standard-size eggs at 


6 months. Write for 1936 Catalog and Price List 













R 
REDBI RD FARM WRENTHAM, MASS. 
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HAYES BROS. 
Sexed Chicks 


All pullet or all 
cockerel day-old 
chicks, from 
$4.95 up. 


Guaranteed 100% live arrival, postpaid. 
Popular, fancy, an rare varieties. 
40,000 customers in 43 states. Hatches 
of 12,000 each week-day in season. 
Prompt service. Long experience. Su- 
preme breeding. Send for free catalog 
explaining liberal guarantee against 
a (free replacement) . .. also our 
Per of awarding 500 free chicks. 
AYES BROS. HATCHERY, 164 Hayes 
Bldg., DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 












ye: Ge MAMMOTH SIZE 
Egg Producers — AJAX White 
Giants. wy rs of 1934 ill. 
State rv Contest. All 
BWD Ae Ajax leads 2 
White Giants. F me Feed & 
ordering weeks in ad- 
vance. Write for = Calen- 
dar Catalog. Box 33G. 


AJAX HATCHERY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Y LIVABILIT Y GUARANTEE 


Hayes PAY DAY Chicks bring bigger profits. U. S. Ap 
Proved. 20 profitable breeds. All stock B. W. D. Ried 
tested. 17 years careful breeding Shoe our chicks. 10 day 
livability guarantee. Low Prices. ree—2-weeks supply 
Purina Startena with each 100 chicks. FREE Folder. Write: 
S.W. HAYES HATCHERIES, Box B, Bloomington, Il. 


ZOLLICKER’S WHITE LANGSHAN 
chicks. Leading strain for years. The winter egg 


Write for prices. 
Harrisonville, Mo. 















ELMER Ze reed. 
LMER ZOLLICKER 





MISCELLANEOUS 


~~ 
MAKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing and mail- 
ing postcards and letters Experience unnecessary 
Steady work. Supply furnished. If you can write plainly 
or use a typewriter you are just the type of person we are 
looking for. You don’t have to rent an office or buy 
fixtures. You can do this work at home. We want to 
hear from you at once so we can lay all the facts before 
you, then you be the judge as to whether you like this 
»pportunity If you need money, don't hesitate. You 
nay never see this opportunity again. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate. Start now. Complete particulars, 
send 10c to cover mailing expenses. National Industries, 
17 Locust, Dept. 19D, Springfield, Mass. 


$5000.00 each for Rare Coins. We guarantee to pay the 
World's Highest Prices. Old Cents up to $2000.00 each, 
1860 Cent $50.00. Cents of 1861, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890 
$20.00 each, 1859, 1866 to 1875, 1909 $10.00 each; 25c 
before 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Lincoln 
Cents, before 1932 $35.00 per 100. Paper Money $26.00, 
Foreign Coins, Half Cents, Half Dimes and thousands of 


others up to $2500.00 each. Send Dime for Large 
Illustrated List before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept 568 Spr ingfeld, Mass 





1909 C E NT $10 We buy all coins rare and common. 
Some worth $6000: 1864-1865 Indian Head Cents $100 
each: Dimes before 1895 $450; Liberty Nickels before 
1914 $300; Large pennies $2000; Encased Postage stamps 
$13: Half Cents $275; Half Dimes Si7s: Quarters $300; 
Fractional Currencies: Paper Money; Gold Dollars $1500; 
Colonial Coins $300; Silver Dollars $4000; 1933 50c, $4.00; 
Foreign Coins $165, etc. Send 15¢ Today for BIG 1936 
Illustrated Catalog before sending coins 

National-Coin,Company (T20), Springfield, Mass. 
$1000.00 for 1908 Lincoln cent. $2000.00 for 1912 Buffalo 
nickel. $5000.00 for 1920 Silver Dollar Big yremiums 
paid for coins now in circulation. WEALTH may be 
yours if you recognize rare money. Keep posted. Latest 
complete 28 page buying catalog 15c 

American Coin Co., Dept. 129, Muskogee, Okla. 








STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Guaranteed. Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc 

Hawley Smith Company, 


EDISON 
Plants 





Croton Falls, N. Y. 


n 





INVENTORS: Send immediately for your copies of our 
new F REE books, “Patent Protection” and “Suggestions 
on Selling an Invention."’ Sixty-eight pages of interesting 
facts. They tell how Patent Laws protect you; kind «* 
sketch or model needed; simple steps to take without 
cost; how successful inventors have secured financial as- 
sistance; show interesting inventions; illustrateimportant 
mechanical movements. With books we also send Free 
Evidence of Invention form to help establish date of dis- 
closure. Prompt service, reasonable fees, special deferred 
payment plan. Strictest secrecy. Thirty-six years’ expe- 
rience. Highest references. Write us today. The facts in 
our books are worth money to the man with a good inven- 
tion. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 817-C, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’ and “Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 872 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. (Registered Patent Attorneys Be- 
fore U. 8. Patent Office.) 








$35.00 FINE OUNCE for gold teeth, crowns, bridges, 
jewelry, watches. We are smelters and refiners and pay 
the most because we refine into dental gold. Satisfaction 
uaranteed or shipment returned. Licensed. Free In- 
ormation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1586 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Mrs. M. M. earned $538 in her cellar (sworn statement) 
raising patented giant mushrooms for United (estab 
1908). Exceptional? Yes, but your cellar, shed, barn 
may be suitable -_ bring moderate income all Winter. 
Book, sample Fr 

3848-A67 Lincoln Ave., 


U nited, Chicago 





SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from our 
Factory ‘“‘Kentucky Pride’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 





GOLD is $35.00 an ounce. Cash for gold teeth, watches, 
jewelry. 100% full cash value mailed day shipment re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully re- 
turned. Licensed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., 300-R, Champlain Bldg., Chicago 








GUARANTEED BEST chewing or smoking leaf. Five 
pounds $1.00, ten $1.75. Pay when received. Pipe and 
box cigars free Sunshine Farms, Sedalia, Ky. 





CHOICE RED CHEWING 8 pounds; 
Italian 7; Golden Burley 5. Either $1.00. 
Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 


fancy brown 





Your next Kodak film 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! 
Moser & Son, Dept. 21, 


developed 5c; prints 2c each. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$2 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling Prices. 

Coin Exchange, Box 44, Le Roy, N.Y. 











ENDGATE LIME and Fertilizer Spreaders. Fits Wagon 
or Truck. Write for Prices. Free Soil Tester. 
The Holden Company, Peoria, Illinois. 





ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Operates 
from battery or power current. 30 days’ trial. Write, 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis. 


SPARKL ING  SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll qovctenes. 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. Ace 
Photo Service, Box ‘2238, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





WA NTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds for imme- 
diate and careful consideration. 
Dept.FJ,MMM Publishers,Studio Bldg.,Portland,Ore. 
BE AU TY ‘AIDS, Crystal Cream 25c. Cold Cream 50c. 
Shaving Cream 25c. Samples each 10c. 

Crystal Products, Box 214, Quincy, Mass. 
FREE BOOK— Prophet Elijah, Coming Before Christ. 


Wonderful a evidence given. Write today 
. Megiddo Mission, Rochester, New York 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. Will pay $100.00 for 1924 
le green Franklin, rotary perforated eleven ($1,000.00 if 
Large Illustrated Folder 














unused). Write before ones. 

10c. F. J. Box 444, Elyria, Ohio 

FARM RADIO—$9.95. Complete. Wind Charger— 
50% off. Catalog Free. Agents. 


E-20th Century Co., K. C., Mo. 





$10. THOUSAND For Used Stamps. $15 For Cents. 
$500.00 For Coins. Illustrated Book Values 10c. Wanted 
Lincoln and Indianhead Cents. Rebussf, Cohoes, N.Y. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Two double-clear prints each 
good ee 25ce. Reprints 2 2c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, Cleveland d Heights, Ohio 








GET ‘BU IL DING Pp LANS for Ahart’ ~ sensational new new 
homebuilt 32-volt wind electric plant. Send dime for 
valuable sample drawings. Ahart Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Service, Dow City, Iowa 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border I En- 
largements, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fade- 


less. 25c coin 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., 


MAKE $21 PER 100, Stamping Names on Keychecks. 
Either sex. Easy work. Samples and Instructions, 25c. 
FKeytag Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


TOBACCO POSTPAID. Tennessee redleaf. Highest 
grade. Mildest flavor Chewing. 7 Ibs. $1.00. Smoking, 
8 Ibs. $1.00. Walter Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 


HELP FOR INSTITUTIONS—Hospitals Everywhere. 
Experience unneeessary. $50-$180 monthly. Write fully. 


Enclose stamp. 
Scharf Bureau, 145-2-11 W. 45th, New York. 





Dept. F. Greenbay, Wis. 











BEAUTIFUL EASTER CARDS from your negatives, 
60c per dozen with envelopes. Rolis developed, two sets 
dated prints plus enlargement ny 25c. Reprints 3c, 
over 19 reprints 24c. Jones Studios, Davenport, lowa. 
“Where the West Begins.” 





Earn Big Money. Opportunity. 
Experience unnecessary. 


2640-F Broadway, N.Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE. 

Make secret investigations. 

Detective Particulars free. 
George Wagner, 





“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES'"'—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 223, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





HONEST FIRM OFFERS special Bargain, 10 pounds 
superfine, bright, Redleaf Chewing or mild smoking with 
full box sweet Moonshine Twist, all for $1.00. 

Sterling Tobacco Co., Fulton, Ky. 





QUILT PIECES 2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Large 

print pieces, fast colors, sent COD. Beautiful silks or 

velvets, 2 pounds $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with order. 
Remnant Store, Desk No. 55, Carbondale, Lllinois 


HAVE YOU A SOUND, PRACTICAL INVENTION 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 
D. C. 








TWO PROFESSIONAL Enlargements with each roll de- 
veloped and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25c. Hygloss, 10, River Grove, Ll. 





HELP FOR HOSPITALS, Institutions everywhere. 
Experienced or not. $50-$150 monthly. Enclose stamp. 
Parker Bureau, 189 Madison, Dept. 185, Chicago 


100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 
Nordskog, 34, Maywood, Illinois 





20 REPRINTS 25c. 
with 16 prints 25c. 





“GOLDEN HEART" Tennessee's Finest Mellow Natu- 
ral Leaf. 10 pounds Smoking or Chewing, $1.00. Flavor 
and recipe Free. Golden Heart Farm, Paris, Tenn. 


YARNS FOR RUG and Hand-Knitting at bargain 
prices. Samples and knitting directions Free. 
Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box L, Harmony, 


SPECIALTRIAL. 20 Reprints 25c. Films developed two 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 6970-10, George, Chicago 


Send 3c 





Maine 








ELECTRIC RODS for Treasure Seekers. 
meer for circular. 

George Kinney, P. O. Box 267, Churchville, N. Y. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, two prints each. Two enlarge- 
ment coupons 25c. 





Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


ELECTRIC ONE WIRE FENCE—with Prime Con- 
troller—see ad page 73—positively holds livestock—F ree 
Catalog— Prime Mfg. Co., Dept. 6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25c. 40 reprints 50c. Extracolored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, Dunning station, Chicago 


CIDER PRESSES, Graters, Pumps, Filters and sup- 
plies. Booklet on how to keep cider sweet and maxe 
vinegar quickly free. Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT—Wind Driven, automatic control, 
build your own electric plant. Copyrighted Blueprints. 
Write Wind Motor Electric, Ridgway, Montana 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. 
Bob Cohen, Dept. 57, Muskogee, Oklahoma 




















GUARANTEED, 10 pounds finest sweet Redleaf Chew- 
ing or Mild, Mellow Smoking only $1.00. Pay when 
received. Morris Farms, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 





200 } New , and Unusual Money- Making Ideas; many from 
Government records. 35c (stamps accepted). 
Enterprise Bureau, Svracuse, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse Film Company, LaCrosse, W 
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TEAMWORK 


Continued from page 23 


and at the head of it they put Lewis H. 
Brown, President of the Johns-Manville 
Company, an Iowa State boy who at the 
age of ten was working on a farm. 

An interesting sidelight on industry is the 
fact that many of the heads of the largest 
corporations in America had their begin- 
nings on farms. I could name scores of them 

men who by reason of the complexities of 
their business, have lost sight of farm prob- 
lems, but who know from experience that 
the roots of American civilization are on the 
R. F. D. routes. 


Will Have No Plan 

| WAS Lewis Brown, big, quiet-spoken, 

1 little boyish, who told us about his 
committee. He was quite frank in saying 
that it had no plan whatever to offer farmers 
and would probably have none. The com- 
mittee was not appointed with any idea of 
solving the farm problem. This is a prob- 
lem for trained experts. 

Said Mr. Brown, “Our committee will 
study everything that is being offered as an 
aid to agriculture, and the information we 
gain will be disseminated, not to farmers 
but to our own association members, so that 
they will understand the things that agricul- 
ture needs and will be sympathetic toward 
any moves that promise to help the farmers’ 
situation, 

“Even if manufacturers have to sacrifice 
many of their advantages, I am quite certain 
that if they understand that they will be 
benefitted in the long run by making these 
sacrifices, they will gladly do it, if for no 


+ 


other reason than that they are helping build 
up the purchasing power of one-half of 
their market.” 

We suggested, timidly, that organized in- 
dustry had been notable in the past for try- 
ing to find out what agriculture was asking 
for, and trying to see that they did not get 
it. What did Mr. Brown mean by “sacri- 
fices’’ ? 

“T mean just what you mean,” he replied. 
“If it appears after study that agriculture 
needs lower prices on the merchandise we 
make, and an increase in the volume of farm 
exports, I am quite certain of our ability 
to convince manufacturers what their course 
of action should be. Of course, they will 
have to be shown. It is just a job of sales- 
manship. 

“The Committee would welcome any op- 
portunity,” he added, “to meet with farm 
groups for the purpose of a deeper under- 
standing, but in no case will this committee 
attempt to tell the farmer how to run his 
business, any more than we would expect 
the farmers to come into manufacturing 
plants and tell us how they should be con- 
ducted. 

“It is sheer nonsense to attempt to sepa- 
rate these two groups that produce the entire 
wealth of the country, because the future 
welfare of the American people depends so 
definitely on the prosperity of both, and it 
is to the end of keeping these two great 
groups prosperous that we are trying to 
educate ourselves on the farmers’ problems. 
We only hope that the farmer, in turn, will 
understand our problems.” 


4 


The Rio Grande Idea 


Continued from page 53 


aware of the old law of supply and demand. 
We are also well aware of the tricks in the 
trade and of the inevitable result of unwar- 
ranted high prices in any commodity. We 
knew that a price of $2.75 per 50 pound sack 
of onions could not be maintained in view 
of the anticipated movement of competing 
sections. We also knew that if it started on 
the toboggan, the bottom would be around 
50 cents or 60 cents. That is simply an ‘Old 
Spanish Custom,’ and there isn’t anybody 
who would have had nerve enough to step 
in and stop the downward price, unless it 
was some individual who figured he could 
corner the deal. So in this case, we did just 
what we had done in other commodities. 
We intercepted the downward trend at a 
point which left a fair price to the grower, 
to the marketing agencies, and to the con- 
sumer. 

“I personally advised with several of the 
leading shippers, brokers, and cash track 
buyers, and they were all of the opinion 
that a price of around $1.25 to $1.50 could 
be maintained, if the grower would simply 
refuse to sell under that minimum price. 
Incidentally, our members and friends have 
stuck together and maintained minimum 
prices in spite of the general slam that farm- 
ers will not stick. 

“Another case, when beets and carrots in 
Hidalgo county the same year went as low 
as five cents a bushel, these root crops were 
marketed in packages costing 50 cents each, 


while the farmer received the whole sum of 
$5 for 100 bushels of carrots which cost $50 
to crate. 


Pegging Carrot Prices 


Y CLOSE co-operation the price was 

pegged at that time at twenty cents 
and the movement started very freely. In 
both these cases there was not an over- 
supply. In both of these cases it took or- 
ganization, horse-sense, gumption, and red- 
blooded Americanism to rectify the terrible 
wrong done the carrot growers. 

“Our organization has unquestionably 
demonstrated that through a campaign of 
education and co-operation, the farmer of 
South Texas can maintain a fair and just 
price for the commodities which he raises, 
so long as he has the supply within his own 
hands. The interests of the shipper and of 
the grower should be identical. A demoral- 
ized market does not help the shipper any 
more than it helps the grower, and the 
racketeer who is ever in the deal for the 
purpose of tearing down rather than build- 
ing up, should be eliminated from this 
picture.” 

Besides interviewing Homer Huntley, I 
talked with farmers and found them satis- 
fied, because, as they said, “The plan 
works.” A longer experience is probably 
necessary to be sure the plan will continue to 
work successfully. 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 











FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 











Lso PUT 





names of buyers in various parts of Ameri 
tinuously buy all rabbits offered them. All for 10 cents. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE Co., 103 Main Street, NEW CITY, N.Y. 


MONEY in Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, Pigeons 
White Mice, Canaries, Baby Chicks. 
We pay up to $6.00 each. Catalog PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. and BULLETIN all for 100, cost of mailing. 

HOUCK FARM, BOX 56, TIFFIN OHIO 


DOGS 


SILENT FUR HUNTER—Have large Male Hound and 
cur mixed. Silent game getter, trees coons, opossums, 
minks, before they den, very fast, 3% years old, solid 
barker. $15.00—ten days trial. Bank reference. Guar- 
antee money back if not pleased. 

J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 






















HAVE FINISHED SUCCESSFUL HUNTING SEA- 
SON. 3%-year old Male Coon Hound Large size, 
good voice, open trailer, good fast huntocr, true at tree. 
$10.00, 15 days trial. Tip Doran, Murray, Ky. 





MALE COON HOU ND—Four years old, large size, wide 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true, solid tree barker. 
Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. $15.00—thirty 
days trial. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 





COON HUNTERS—Kentucky Season on coons closed 
January first. Have male hound, three years old, large 
size, fast, steady, true, solid barker. $10.00—Ten days 
trial. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





COONHUNTERS: Season over. Offer cheap on trial 3 
year old male hound—fast wide hunter—true tree barker 
—rabbit and fox proof. ajoney a ae Picture 
showing breeding Cc. R. Lewis. azel, Kentucky. 











THREE YEAR OLD FEMALE COON HOUND— 
Good size, fast wide hunter, open trailer, solid barker, true 
tree barker, and sticker. $10.00. Bailey Key, Murray, Ky 





WHITE COLLIE PUPS—the most beautiful specimens 
the dog world can offer. Home guards, loyal companions. 
Dime for illustrated booklet. 

Comrade Kennels, Galion, Ohio 


FARMS 


FLORIDA—Land of Opportuni.y. Come to Orange 
County in center of state. Grow crops for high price 
winter markets. Good land available at attractive prices. 
Opportunity in poultry, truck growing, citrus fruits, etc. 
Excellent living conditions. Free booklet. Write today. 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 51 Main 8t., 
Orlando, Florida. 

















THE GREAT NORTHERN serves an agricultural em- 
pire of fertile productive farms where rents, prices and 
operating costs are low in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Write for 
Free Book and full information. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1328, G. N. Ry., . Paul, Minn. 





STROUT’S NEW CATALOG, JUST OUT! World's 
greatest farm list. Many pages absolutely new bargains; 
equipped farms, country homes, highway businesses, 
from Maine to California. Sure money-saver; don't buy 
without it. Card today brings Free copy. 

Strout Agency, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City 





NEW OPPORTUNITY! Farm income is up. Good land 
still at rock bottom prices. Washington, Montana, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, North Dakota, Oregon. Ask about exten- 
sive Northwest developments under construction. Lit- 
erature, impartial advice. Specify state. 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





FARMS—Take advantage of present low prices. Good 
buys in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 780 Farm Credit Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman. Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


EDUCATIONAL 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $105 to $175 
month. Pleasant work. Men—women. Try next held 
examinations. Common education usually sufficient. 
Experience unnecessary. Full rticulars, list jobs and 
sample tests—Free. Write today sure. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. G24, Rochester, N. Y. 


REAL JOBS OPEN—Auto Mechanical, Diesel Engines 
Aviation. Earn $35.00-—$75.00 weekly. 
ualifies you. Write for Big Book and 8 | Low 
uition Now. McSweeny Schools, Dept. 1327, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile me- 
chanic and help you get a good ‘ob. e cost to you is 
small. For free booklet write, 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS ARE DESIRABLE—Rallway 
Mail and Post Office examinations expected soon. F 
catalog explaining these and other fine jobs. Write now— 
today 

Patterson School, 100 Case Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for free catalog listing 4000 bargains 
(Courses Bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 


FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately, Write. 
Rayson Service, B-43, Denver, Colorado 


“LAW FOR THE FARMER"—Know Your Rights. 
Legal cuide. Includes business forms. $1.00. 
Clark Book Club, 925 Main, Worcester, Mass. 
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Revised to Date—Hre—‘“Who call 
banker a believer in a $70,000,000,000 
tional debt?” 

Him—“You mean who call 
liever in a_ seventy-billion-dollar d 


banker?” 


But Very Close—Rerxrorp 
think I'm a perfect idiot?” 
Roperta—"“Oh, no—nobody’'s qui 


fect.” 


I suppo 


“THERE’S A HOLE—” 














"It’s all very well to be thorough, Tomp- 
kins, but you see what happens when you 
scrub for a whole hour in one spot!” 


Un-breakfasted 
this morning, sir. 

Unnappy Voyacer— “Thank you, no. 
On the contrary.” 


Strewarp—‘‘A little rough 
Have vou breakfasted 2” 


Strong-Spoken—PBoy—“‘I observe, sir, that 
you have an opening for a refined, well 
spoken boy.” 

Manacer—“Yeah, had, but we hired 


one yesterday.” 
Boy—Then why the xxx don’t you take 
that xxx xxx card out of your XXX XXX WiIn- 


dow?” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


The professional man ts a fellow who 
would starve to death if everybody else were 
wise and behaved themselves. 


The old folk songs were mostly sad, thus 
showing how sad the people were then 
Modern songs, you will notice, are mostl) 
idiotic. 


I believe in this stuff of letting a kid “d 
py naturally without restraint.” Even hg” 

he didn’t, he would turn out a mess any- 
way, with that kind of parents. 


Yep, the Depression’s over. Bill Rocky is 


straightening up and painting the old lo 
Ss s / & 
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wiper tsa piece of apparatits 


tly whenever we have a 
Knocking Bunowit—“After — all, 
O ly lwo kinds of women.” 
RCH—"Spring it.” 
On kind is the modest, 


Vpe, and the other's the kind that 


Too Late—Castinc Direcror—“Yes, 


ed Vou! photograph, and 


we asked you to call. But vou're 


tion is filled?” 


1ou Mean tie pos 


CRUEL AND 

















“I can’t leave him alone for five minutes 
without him gettin’ into some sort of 
trouble.” 


in vou should have 


Direcror—‘No, I me: 


come the same year the picture was taken.” 


Off the Record —Jickson—“Why do they 
call it a dental parlor?” 

Jixson—“You don’t know that? Why 
parlor is just another name for drawing- 


room.” 


No Luck At All—Wuire—“Did you have 

any luck on your hunting tip?” 
Brack—*Not much—I shot 17 ducks.” 
Wuire—“That was pretty good. Were 

they wild?” 
Brack—“No, but the fa 


them was.” 
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“Crooks? Gosh, Warden, I thought you said to dress them like cooks!” 
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Some New Beans 


and a tip for large growers 
of peas and beans 


By QO. A. FITZGERALD 


% TWO new mosaic-resistant Refugee 
Sues beans are making their appearance 
in the seed catalogs this year. Mosaic, a 
seed-borne virus, which can not 
quered by any known means of seed treat- 
ment, is one of the worst scourges of the 
bean producer. New York bean growers, 
for example, report losses frequently amount- 
ing to 20 per cent or more of the crop. 

The new resistant varieties were developed 
cooperatively by Dr. W. H. Pierce of the 
Idaho Experiment Station and Dr. J. C. 
Walker of the Wisconsin station. In recog- 
nition of the cooperation one variety has 
been named Idaho Refugee and the other 
Wisconsin Refugee. These new beans are 
offspring of a cross of Corbett Refugee and 
the old standby Refugee Green. From the 
Corbett they get the resistance and from 





be con- | 


the Refugee Green they get quality. Al- | 


though the new varieties are primarily a | 


canning-type bean they are also suitable 
for garden production. 

These beans illustrate the job plant 
breeders have in developing new strains. 
The original cross was made in 1930. In 
three years the offspring had been reduced 
to ten families. These families were tested 
in Wisconsin, Idaho, New York, and Iowa 
in 1933. Eight were discarded and two 
saved. Since the fall of 1933 the two vari- 
eties saved have been subjected to critical 


trials, seed production experiments being | 


made 
consin. In addition to their mosaic resistance 
the new beans have demonstrated yield and 
canning quality comparable to the old 


Refugee. 


Greased Beans Won’t Crack 


ERE’S a worth-while tip for growers 
of peas and beans in the big producing 
areas: 

‘“Greasing” seed peas with graphite elim- 
inates crackage when they are_ seeded 
through a drill. Where large acreages are 
seeded and handled by machinery, crackage 
is a significant item—so significant that 
Pacific Northwest pea growers called it to 
the attention of the experiment station as 
a problem worthy of investigation. 

The Idaho station looked into the matter 
and found that from 5 to as high as 10 per 
cent of the peas going through a drill are 
cracked so badly that they germinate poorly 
if at all. They found that this injury can 
be eliminated entirely by applying graphite 
to the peas at the rate of one pound per 
ton. The graphite is applied with equip- 
ment used to treat wheat with copper Car- 
bonate in smut control. 

These graphited peas suddenly develop 
the slipperiness of the well-known greased 
pig and slide through the drill about a third 
faster than before, making it necessary to 
reset the machine to avoid too heavy seed- 
ing. The graphite has no effect on germi- 
nation. Bean producers are now asking if it 
will work for them. This year the Idaho 
station will grease beans to see if the results 
are as good with them as with peas. 


in Idaho and canning trials in Wis- | 
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Probably 


Joan Crawford, Shirley Temple, 
Gable, Jean 
and Kay Francis, 








Famous Movie Star when 


your answer is correct, 


OF THIS MOVIE ST. 
ONE WINS A PRIZE, 


SEND NO MONEY! Just your 
answer to the Movie Scramble 
above. USE THE COUPON. 
HURRY! DON’T DELAY! 


Radio Station 


WEB 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Are you smart? Here’s a puzzle that will test your 
wits. The Scrambled Letters below, when properly 
re-arranged, will spell the name of a Famous Movie Star. 


ou know the names of most of the Famous Movie Stars, but 
just to refresh your memory we mention a few: Greta Garbo, John Gilbert 
[ Wallace Beery, Clark 5 
Harlow, Dick Powell, Warner Baxter 


YES RIP-MELT-LEH 


These scrambled letters will spell the name of a 
i they are properly re- 
arranged. Start switching the letters around; see if you can Soure it out. If 

ou will receive at once, A LARGE SI 
R FREE!—beautifully colored and suitable for fram- 
ing—and the coopera to win a FORD V-8 SEDAN or the cash. EVERY- 


Be The Big Winner. First Prize Winner gets Ford V-8 Sedan; 
2nd, $300 in Cash; 3rd, $200 in Cash; 4th, $100 in Cash; and 
many other Cash Prizes. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 





E PICTURE 





COUPON 
RADIO STATION WEBR 
STUDIO No.7 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


My answer 


Name . 


SE ci ncvvincevesesnauveddeseebenedéedeseesuens 


censdseeonnad State 
Send me the Free Picture 


City . 

















Reduced 
Quickly 


BUNION 






BUMP GOES Dow,, 


Pain prope almost instantly! Then blessed 

airyfoot gradually reduces painful, 
Enables you to wear smaller shoes. No 
cumbersome appliances, No mosey selves, Used on over 
2,000,000 feet since 1897. Write for Free trial treat- 


relief. 
ugly bunions. 





ent. Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago, 
Til. 1223 8 Wabash Ave, Dept. ssea’ FREE Proof 


1F YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 


then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


As a Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, | am proud of my Color Imparter 
Grayness. Use it like a hair econic. Wonderfully 
for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 
stains. As use it, the gray hair becomes a darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convines [os sending 
my free trial bottle and book telling All yor tise 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, Dept. 10, LOWELL, 












YES, poctor 


The only cough drops containing VITAMIN A are the famous 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops... Recent scientific evidence 
shows that Vitamin A raises the resistance of the mucous mem- 
branes of the nose and throat to cold and cough infections. 
Two kinds of Smith Bros. Cough Drops: Black or Menthol — 5¢. 













When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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{ While We Think of It ] 


More Odd Things of 1935 


Prehistoric An old 
Monster found in Arroyo Seco canyon, 

near Angeles, has been 
hauled to a nearby camp. With the addition 
of a saddle it provides a thrill for youthful 


spruce root 


gnarled 


Los 


visitors. (Picture at bottom of page.) 
Florence G. Wells 
Los {ngeles 
Husking A farmer near here has a devoted 
Collie collie, who is very observant. He 


has developed the habit at corn 
husking time of taking the largest ears of 
corn, tearing the husks off, and laying the 
ears at his master’s feet. His record is 
twelve ears a day. 
Miss T. Miller 
Nauvoo, Ills. 


Our hired man and his wife own 
an old Model T, but neither can 
drive it alone. He is so short he 
cannot reach the pedals and still see through 
the windshield, and she is too fat to get 
behind the wheel. So she works the pedals 
while he steers the car. 


Synthetic 
Driving 


Mary Nagy 


Viontrose, Penna. 


7 ————— 
Ancient Many of our flowers of today were 
Flowers known to the ancients. In Egyp- 
tian tombs wreaths have been 


found made of ivy, mignonette, cornflower, 
laurel, poppies, narcissus and lilies. 


something 


Rumble Seat No, it is not 
new, but a hang-over from 
and before “the gay nineties,” which were 
not so gay. A seat was attached to the rear 
of a carriage, and originally this seat was 
used by a footman. Why “rumble”? Be 
cause of the noise it made, or what? Today, 
the rumble seat of an auto could, from 


what we see, be called a “petting seat.” 


FARM JOURNAL @ March 1936 
To Live What is the most important 
Long thing in life? Money? You are 
wrong. It is life! To live long 
(1) ] sufficient sleep; (2) food in proper 
Mo (3) exercise daily in the open; 
(4) eliminate the excessive use of tobacco, 
coffee, tea and alcohol; (5) don’t WOIry. 
There you are. Try them and be a reader of 
the Farm Journal for a hundred years. 
Safe In the State College High School 
Driving jin Pennsylvania, students over 16 


will be taught how to drive auto- 
mobiles in the proper way. This course 1s 
about 65°% of the deaths 
caused by automobiles are due to bad driv- 
ing. Maybe it would be truer to say that 
the drivers know better, but won’t be care- 
ful. 


important, as 


Oh yes, a bird can do it, but 
it is not the huzz-z-ma-guzza 
(that mythical bird which is 
said to fly backward to keep the dust out 
of its eyes). The ruby-throated humming- 
smallest bird, is the only one that 


Flying 
Backwards 


bird, our 


can fly backward. We have seen it do so 
many times. To attract these birds, take 
tiny vials, fill with sweetened water or 
diluted honey, tie red cloth around the 
vials, and suspend them on bushes near 
your home. 

QE} 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Piepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 931,613 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A spruce-root monster from the Arroyo Seco near Los Angeles. This photograph and the 
one at the top of the page won prizes in our “Oddest Things of 1935” contest 








Four Men Standing in Four States 


These four men are each 
standing in a different state— 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico. The spot is on an Indian 
Reservation 85 miles from Aztec, N. M. 
Though we _ had maps, we were 
obliged to get an Indian guide to find it. 
Harold M. Rider 
Ojai, Cai. 
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Now every farm can enjoy the advantages 
and savings of a one-man harvest. With the 
history-making All-Crop Harvester, one man 
can cut and thresh ... in a single low-cost 
operation ... all your small grains, beans 
and seeds. Your harvesting costs will be 
only a fraction of the old binder-thresher 
method ... your loss of grain from lodging, 
shattering and threshing will be virtually 
eliminated ... your harvested crop will be 
of higher quality. Any good 2-plow tractor 
with power take-off operates the Ail-Crop 
Harvester. Saves down and tangled crops— 
after binders and other combines fail. 
Higher speeds. Simple, easy adjustment for 
different crops. Less crack- 
ing—new type rubber-faced 


cylinder bars and _ stripper ONLY 


‘099 


F.0.B. FACTORY 


BUY AN ALL-CROP FOR 
HARVEST PROTECTION... 


Saves Down and Tangled Crops © Low 
First Cost @ One-Man Outfit @ Operated 4 
by 2-plew Tractor @ Light Weight @ Rubber Tires Be 





©@ Adapted to Humid Climate @ Improved Quality WHEE Uirr 








ALL-CROP 


a 


Successor to the 
Binder 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 





plates. Straw remains whole—can be 
picked up with hay loader and saved. Goes 
into field sooner after rain—light weight 
and rubber tires. Easier to transport. Don’t 
put up with costly, wasteful, old-fashioned 
methods. Cut your harvesting costs and in- | 
crease your profits with the All-Crop Har- 
vester—but order from your dealer NOW to 
be sure of these important savings in 1936. 
Send the coupon for FREE catalog. 





CUTS AND THRESHES THESE AND OTHER 
CROPS IN ONE LOW COST OPERATION... 


GRAINS — Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Rye, Buckwheat, Spelt or 
Emmer, Milo Maize, Rice, Small Kafir @ §EEDS$— Red Clover, 
Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Millet, Blue Grass, Timothy, Lespedeza, 
Sudan Grass, Misc. Grasses @ BEANS— Soybeans, Bountiful 
Beans, Cow Peas, Field Peas, Austrian Peas, Great Northern. 


ORDER NOW 


sure of big 


Don't 


of Grain @ Goes Thru Farm Gates @ Savesthe VP EPPETTS 


Straw @ Higher Speeds me re. 












Now [or a 
Limited TimeOnly 


Right now we are making a 
Special Introductory Price Offer 
that saves you $20.00 — to 
quickly place one new 1936 All 
Stainless Steel Melotte in every 
dairy community. ALSO reduc- 
ing terms to only $5 down and 
$5 a month after a 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial! Rush coupon for 
full facts. Don’t be too late. 





Another 1936 
Sensation! 


Improved internal construction 
now gives you 50% thicker 
cream (a butter spread without 
re-heating the milk) with 40% 
fewer discs to wash. Easier to 
wash because of smooth, shiny 
Stainless Steel—quicker to wash 
because of fewer parts—a time 
saver because the discs go back 
in any order. The bow] stays in 
balance without matching discs. 


Write for FREE Catalog! 


—and $20.00 Introductory Price Reduction Offer! 

Our big, new Melotte Catalog is now ready for mailing to farmers and farm 

wives wanting first-hand, authoritative information on the new 1936 ALL 

Stainless Steel Melotte—the most sensational separator ever offered and the 

best skimmer the Bsriry hasever seen! Mail coupon or send tal now for your 

Free , Free Trial Offer, New Low Terms and Specia $20 Introduct 

Price uction Offer. No obligations. Hurry! Send coupon NO 
tor, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 

Street, Dept. 2503, Chicago, Ill. 

1518 First Ave., S., Seattle, Washington 





introductory Price 


RED UCTION. / 
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100% Stainless Steel in Every Part Touching 
Milk—RESERVOIR! FLOAT! FUNNEL! BOWL! 


DISCS! TURBINE! CREAM PLATES! BOWL 
CHAMBER: MILK SPOUT! CREAM SPOUT! 


MELOTTE perfected the FIRST suspended self-balancing 
bowl ... was FIRST to introduce the waist-high, low model 
separator . . and once again Melotte is the FIRST to offer you 
a complete Stainless Steel Separator... 100% solid stainless 
steel wherever it touches milk! Not just the discs or supply 
tank but EVERY SINGLE PART that comes in contact with 
milk is made of solid stainless steel that milk will not corrode, 
rust or tarnish. Heretofore Melotte has given you a separator 
that was good mechanically, without adjustment, for years. But, 
like all Separators, the tinned s deteriorated, depending on 
the care given in washing and handling. This deterioration is 
NOW IMPOSSIBLE because the material is solid stainless steel 
throughout. And women!— it’s so easy to clean and keep clean. 


SELF-BALANCING BOWL 


My 30 Days’ FREE trial will show you that the NEW Stainless 
Steel Ball Bearing Melotte will save you cream that your old separ- 
ator is losing right now—enough to soon pay fora NEW Melotte. 
Year in and year out, the new Melotte will put MORE cream 
in your cream can than any other separator made—be- 
cause—the! Melotte is the only separator with a TRULY sus- 
pended Self-Balancing Bow] hanging free from a single top bearing, 
with NO bottom bearing or bushing to wear out. Rebalancing ex- 
pense is UNKNOWN! Balances itself! Never gets out of balance. 
Skims as perfectly after 30,40,and even 50 years’ use as when new. 
Stop your cream losses FO hte up your old cream wast- 
er now and build up your cream ts with the New Melotte. 


SIRNAS: TRIAL, 












Then Only $5 AMONTH // Satisfied 


Send today for the free 1936 Melotte Catalog telling how you 
can use this great Separator on your farm—30 days FREE—no 
deposit, no red tape, no obligation to buy. If not satisfied send 
it back at my expense. After 30 days Free use, if you want the 
Melotte, pay only $5 then and $5a month until the low, 1936 price 


tor now, be 


is paid. Even though you don’t need a new se 
er right away. 


sure to get details of this great new 1936 Melotte 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


FWRVBWBBBBRREEREBERERESRESERESESEEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE ES 


¢ THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B BABSON, U. S. Manager 

a 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 2503, Chicago, Ill. 

. 1518 First Avenue S., Seattle, Washington 

* Send me Free NEW 1936 Melotte Catalog and tell me about your Special 
$20 Introductory Price Reduction, New Low Terms, great 30 Days’ Free 








BBeeuveswasec! 








y § Trial Offer. (Print Your "Name and Address Plainly) 

, Name 

‘ Post Office R.F.D 

State. No. of Cows Milked... 5 
Check here for Free information on THE SURGE MILKING ¢ 


MACHINE~—milk travels only 4 inches from teat to pail! 5 
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